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III.—The Adventure of the Dancing Men. 


OLMES had been seated for 
some hours in silence with his 
long, thin back curved over a 
chemical vessel in which he 
was brewing a_ particularly 
malodorous product. His head 
was sunk upon his breast, and he looked 
from my point of view like a strange, lank 
bird, with dull grey plumage and a black 
top-knot. 

“So, Watson,” said he, suddenly, “ you 
do not propose to invest in South African 
securities ?” 

I gave a start of astonishment. Accustomed 
as | was to Holmes’s curious faculties, this 
sudden intrusion into my most intimate 
thoughts was utterly inexplicable. 

“How on earth do you know that?” I 
asked. 

He wheeled round upon his stool, with a 
steaming test-tube in his hand and a gleam 
of amusement in his deep-set eyes. 

“Now, Watson, confess yourself utterly 
taken aback,” said he. 

‘Il am.” 

“T ought to make you sign a paper to that 
effect.” 

“Why ?” 

‘ Because in five minutes you will say that 
it is all so absurdly simple.” 

‘I am sure that I shall say nothing of the 
kind.” 

“You see, my dear Watson”—he propped 
his test-tube in the rack and began to lecture 
with the air of a professor addressing his class 

“it is not really difficult to construct a 
xxvi. —76. 




















series of inferences, each dependent upon its 
predecessor and each simple in itself. If, after 
doing so, one simply knocks out all the 
central inferences and presents one’s audience 
with the starting-point and the conclusion, 
one may produce a startling, though possibly 
a meretricious, effect. Now, it was not really 
difficult, by an inspection of the groove 
between your left forefinger and thumb, to 
feel sure that you did xo¢ propose to invest 
your small capital in the goldfields.” 

‘“*T see no connection.” 

“ Very likely not ; but I can quickly show 
you a close connection. Here are the missing 
links of the very simple chain: 1. You had 
chalk between your left finger and thumb 
when you returned from the club last night. 
2. You put chalk there when you play 
billiards to steady the cue. 3. You never 
play billiards except with Thurston. 4. You 
told me four weeks ago that Thurston had 
an option on some South African property 
which would expire in a month, and which 
he desired you to share with him. 5. Your 
cheque-book is locked in my drawer, and 
you have not asked for the key. 6. You 
do not propose to invest your money in this 
manner.” 

“ How absurdly simple !” I cried. 

“Quite so!” said he, a little nettled. 
“Every problem becomes very childish when 
once it is explained to you. Here is an 
unexplained one. See what you can make of 
that, friend Watson.” He tossed a sheet of 
paper upon the table and turned once more 
to his chemical analysis. 
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“HOLMES HELD UP THE PAPER.” 


I looked with amazement at the absurd 
hieroglyphics upon the paper. 

“Why, Holmes, it is a child’s drawing,” I 
cried. 

“Oh, that’s your idea!” 

* What else should it be?” 

“That is what Mr. Hilton 
Riding ‘Thorpe Manor, Norfolk, is 
anxious to know. This little 
conundrum came by the first post, 
and he was to follow by the next 
train. ‘lhere’s a ring at the bell, 
Watson. I should not be very 
much surprised if this were he.” 

A heavy step was heard upon the stairs, 
and an instant later there entered a tall, 
ruddy, clean-shaven gentleman, whose clear 
eyes and florid cheeks told of a life led far 
from the fogs of Baker Street. He seemed 
to bring a whiff of his strong, fresh, bracing, 
east-coast air with him as he entered. 
Having shaken hands with each of us, he 
was about to sit down when his eye rested 
upon the paper with the curious markings, 


very 
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which I had just 
examined and left 
upon the table. 
Wein, Mr. 
Holmes, what do 
you make of these ? 
he cried. “ They 
told me that you 
were fond of queer 
mysteries, and | 
don’t think you can 
nnd a queerer on 
than that. I sent 
the paper on ahead 
so that you might 
have time to study 
it before I came.” 
“Tt is certainly, 
rather a curious 
production,” said 
Holmes. “At first 
sight it would ap 
pear to be 
childish prank. It 
consists of a num 
ber of absurd littk 
dancing 
across the _ papet 
upon which they are 


soni 


figures 


drawn. Why should 
attribute any 
importance to so 
grotesque an 
object " 

“T never should, 


you 


Mr. Holmes. But my wife does. It is 
frightening her to death. She says nothing, 
but I can see terror in her eyes. That’s why 
I want to sift the matter to the bottom.” 

Holmes held up the paper so that the sun 
light shone full upon it. It was a page torn 
from a note-book. The markings were done 
in pencil, and ran in this way :— 


KS YE EX IAN BE RAIS 


Holmes examined it for some time, and then, 
folding it carefully up, he placed it in his 
pocket book. 

“This promises to be a most interesting 
and unusual case,” said he. ‘ You gave me 
a few particulars in your letter, Mr. Hilton 
Cubitt, but I should be very much obliged if 
you would kindly go over it all again for the 
benefit of my friend, Dr. Watson.” 

“T’m not much of a story-teller,” said our 
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visitor, nervously clasping and unclasping his 
great, strong hands. “You'll just ask me 
anything that I don’t make clear. I'll begin 
at the time of my marriage last year; but I 
want to say first of all that, though I’m not a 
rich man, my people have been at Ridling 
Thorpe for a matter of five centuries, and 
there is no better-known family in the County 
of Norfolk. Last year I came up to London 
for the Jubilee, and I stopped at a boarding- 
house in Russell Square, because Parker, the 
vicar of our parish, was staying in it. There 
was an American young lady there—Patrick 
was the name—Elsie Patrick. In some way 
we became friends, until before my month 
was up I was as much in love as a man 
could be. We were quietly married at a 
registry office, and we returned to Norfolk a 
wedded couple. You'll think it very mad, 
Mr. Holmes, that a man of a good old family 
should marry a wife in this fashion, knowing 
nothing of her past or of her people ; but if 
you saw her and knew her it would help 
you to understand. 

“She was very straight about it, was Elsie. 
I can’t say that she did not give me every 
chance of getting out of it if I wished to do 
‘I have had some very disagreeable 
associations in my life,’ said she ; ‘1 wish to 
forget all about them. I would rather never 


So. 


allude to the past, for it is very painful to 


me. If you take me, Hilton, you will take a 
woman who has nothing that she need be 
personally ashamed of ; but you will have to 
be content with my word for it, and to allow 
me to be silent as to all that passed up to 
the time when I became yours. If these 
conditions are too hard, then go back to 
Norfolk and leave me to the lonely life in 
which you found me.’ It was only the day 
before our wedding that she said those very 
words to me. I told her that I was content 
to take her on her own terms, and I have 
been as good as my word. 

“Well, we have been married now for a 
year, and very happy we have been. But 
about a month ago, at the end of June, I saw 
for the first time signs of trouble. One day 
my wife received a letter from Anierica. I saw 
the American stamp. She turned deadly white, 
read the letter, and threw it into the fire. 
She made no allusion to it afterwards, and I 
made none, for a promise is a promise ; but 
she has never known an easy hour from that 
moment. There is always a look of fear 
upon her face—a look as if she were waiting 
and expecting. She would do better to trust 
me. She would find that I was her best 
friend. But until she speaks 1 can say 
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nothing. Mind you, she is a truthful woman, 
Mr. Holmes, and whatever trouble there may 
have been in her past life it has been no 
fault of hers. I am only a simple Norfolk 
squire, but there is not a man in England 
who ranks his family honour more highly than 
I do. She knows it well, and she knew it 
well before she married me. She would never 
bring any stain upon it—of that I am sure. 

“Well, now I come to the queer part of 
my story. About a week ago—it was the 
‘Tuesday of last week—I found on one of the 
window-sills a number of absurd little dancing 
figures, like these upon the paper. They 
were scrawled with chalk. I thought that it 
was the stable-boy who had drawn them, 
but the lad swore he knew nothing about it. 
Anyhow, they had come there during the 
night. I had them washed out, and I only 
mentioned the matter to my wife afterwards. 
To my surprise she took it very seriously, and 
begged me if any more came to let her see 
them. None did come for a week, and then 
yesterday morning I found this paper lying 
on the sun-dial in the garden. I showed it 
to Elsie, and down she dropped in a dead 
faint. Since then she has looked like a 
woman in a dream, half dazed, and with 
terror always lurking in her eyes. It was 
then that I wrote and sent the paper to you, 
Mr. Holmes. It was not a thing that I 
could take to the police, for they would have 
laughed at me, but you will tell me what to 
do. I am not a rich man; but if there is 
any danger threatening my little woman I 
would spend my last copper to shield her.” 

He was a fine creature, this man of the 
old English soil, simple, straight, and gentle, 
with his great, earnest blue eyes and broad, 
comely face. His love for his wife and his 
trust in her shone in his features. Holmes 
had listened to his» story with the utmost 
attention, and now he sat for some time in 
silent thought. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Cubitt,” said he, 
at last, “that your best plan would be to 
make a direct appeal to your wife, and to 
ask her to share her secret with you ?” 

Hilton Cubitt shook his massive head. 

“A promise is a promise, Mr. Holmes. 
If Elsie wished to tell me she would. If 
not, it is not for me to force her confidence. 
But I am justified in taking my own line 
—and I will.” 

“Then I will help you with all my heart. 
In the first place, have you heard of any 
strangers being seen in your neighbour 
hood ?” 

“ No.” 
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“T presume that it is a very quiet place. 
Any fresh face would cause comment ?” 

“In the immediate neighbourhood, yes. 
But we have several small watering-places 
not very far away. And the farmers take in 
lodgers.” 

“These hieroglyphics have evidently a 
meaning. If it is a purely arbitrary one it 
may be impossible for us to solve it. If, on 
the other hand, it is systematic, I have no 
doubt that we shall get to the bottom of it. 
But this particular sample is so short that I 
can do nothing, and the facts which you 
have brought me are so indefinite that we 
have no basis for an investigation. I would 
suggest that you return to Norfolk, that you 
keep a keen look-out, and that you take an 
exact copy of any fresh dancing men which 
may appear. It is a thousand pities that we 
have not a reproduction of those which were 
done in chalk upon the window-sill. Make 
a discreet inquiry also as to any strangers in 
the neighbourhood. When you have col- 
lected some fresh evidence come to me 
again. That is the best advice which I can 
give you, Mr. Hilton Cubitt. If there are 
any pressing fresh developments I shall be 
always ready to run down and see you in 
your Norfolk home.” 

The interview left Sherlock Holmes very 
thoughtful, and several times in the next few 
days I saw him take his slip of paper from 
his note-book and look long and earnestly at 
the curious figures inscribed upon it. He 
made no allusion to the affair, however, until 


one afternoon a fortnight or so later. I was 
going out when he called me back. 
“You had better stay here, Watson.” 
“Why ?” 
“Because I had a wire from Hilton 


Cubitt this morning—you remember Hilton 
Cubitt, of the dancing men? He was to reach 
Liverpool Street at one-twenty. He may be 
here at any moment. I gather from his wire 
that there have been some new incidents of 
importance.” 

We had not long to wait, for our Norfolk 
squire came straight from the station as fast 
as a hansom could bring him. He was look- 
ing worried and depressed, with tired eyes 
and a lined forehead. 

“Tt’s getting on my nerves, this business, 
Mr. Holmes,” said he, as he sank, like a 
wearied man, into an arm-chair. “It’s bad 
enough to feel that you are surrounded by 
unseen, unknown folk, who have some kind 
of design upon you ; but when, in addition 
to that, you know that it is just killing your 
wife by inches, then it becomes as much as 
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flesh and blood can endure. She’s wearing 
away under it—just wearing away before my 
eyes.” 

“Has she said anything yet ?” 

““No, Mr. Holmes, she has not. And yet 
there have been times when the poor girl has 
wanted to speak, and yet could not quite 
bring herself to take the plunge. I have tried 
to help her ; but I dare say I did it clumsily, 
and scared her off from it. She has spoken 
about my old family, and our reputation in 
the county, and our pride in our unsullied 
honour, and I always felt it was leading to 
the point ; but somehow it turned off before 
we got there.” 

“But you have found out something for 
yourself?” 

“A good deal, Mr. Holmes. I have 
several fresh dancing men pictures for you 
to examine, and, what is more important, I 
have seen the fellow.” 

“What, the man who draws them ?” 

“Yes, I saw him at his work. But I will 
tell you everything in order. When I got 
back after my visit to you, the very first thing 
I saw next morning was a fresh crop of 
dancing men. They had been drawn in 
chalk upon the black wooden door of the 
tcol-house, which stands beside the lawn in 
full view of the front windows. I took an 
exact copy, and here it is.” He unfolded a 
paper and laid it upon the table. Here is a 
copy of the hieroglyphics :-— 


EX XSEVY KE 


“Excellent!” said Holmes. “ Excellent ! 
Pray continue.” 

“When I had taken the copy I rubbed out 
the marks ; but two mornings later a fresh 
inscription had appeared. I have a copy of 
it here” ; 


HASK KEKTX 


Holmes rubbed his hands and chuckled 
with delight. 

“Our material is rapidly accumulating,” 
said he. 

“Three days later a message was left 
scrawled upon paper, and placed under a 
pebble upon the sun-dial. Here it is. 
The characters are, as you see, exactly the 
same as the last one. After that I deter- 
mined to lie in wait; so I got out my 
revolver and I sat up in my study, which 
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overlooks the lawn and garden. About two 
in the morning I was seated by the window, 
all being dark save for the moonlight out- 
side, when I heard steps behind me, and 
there was my wife in her dressing-gown. She 
implored me to come to bed. I told her 
frankly that I wished to see who it was who 
played such absurd tricks upon us. She 
answered that it was some senseless practical 
joke, and that I should not take any notice 
of it. 

“ «Tf it really annoys you, Hilton, we might 
go and travel, you and I, and so avoid this 
nuisance.’ 

‘““* What, be driven out of our own house 
by a practical joker?’ said I. ‘Why, we 
should have the whole county laughing 
at us.’ 

‘“‘*Well, come to bed,’ said she, ‘and we 
can discuss it in the morning.’ 

“Suddenly, as she spoke, | saw her white 
face grow whiter yet in the 
moonlight, and her hand 
tightened upon my shoulder. 
Something was moving in 
the shadow of the tool-house. 
I saw a dark, creeping figure 
which crawled round the 
corner and squatted in front 


of the door. Seizing my 
pistol I was rushing out, 
when my wife threw her arms 
round me and held me with 
convulsive strength. I tried 
to throw her off, but she 
clung to me most desper- 


ately. At last I got clear, 
but by the time I had opened 
the door and reached the 
house the creature was gone. 
He had left a trace of his 
presence, however, for there 
on the door was the very 
same arrangement of danc- 
ing men which had already 
appeared, and which 
[ have copied on that paper. 
here was no other sign of 
the fellow anywhere, though 
[ ran all over the grounds. 
\nd yet the amazing thing 
s that he must have been 
there all the time, for when 
[ examined the door again 


tw T ‘e 


in the morning he had 
scrawled some more of his 
pictures under the line 
which I had already 
seen.” 


SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


007 


“Have you that fresh drawing ?” 

“Yes ; it is very short, but I made a copy 
of it, and here it is.” 

Again he produced a paper. 
dance was in this form : 


AXTKA 


and I could see 
“was 


The new 


“Tell me,” said Holmes 
by his eyes that he was much excited 
this a mere addition to the first, or did it 
appear to be entirely separate ?” 

“Tt was on a different panel of the door.” 

“ Excellent! This is far the most impor 
tant of all for our purpose. It fills me with 
hopes. Now, Mr. Hilton Cubitt, please 
continue your most interesting statement. 

‘“‘T have nothing more to say, Mr. Holmes, 
except that I was angry with my wife that 
night for having held me back when I might 





“MY WIFE THREW HER ARMS ROUND MF.” 
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have caught the skulking rascal. She said 
that she feared that I might come to harm. 
For an instant it had crossed my mind that 
perhaps what she really feared was that 4e 
might come to harm, for I could not doubt 
that she knew who this man was and what 
he meant by these strange signals. But there 
is a tone in my wife’s voice, Mr. Holmes, and 
a look in her eyes which forbid doubt, and I 
am sure that it was indeed my own safety 
that in her mind. ‘There’s the whole 
case, and now I want your advice as to what 
I ought todo. My own inclination is to put 
half-a-dozen of my farm lads in the shrubbery, 
and when this fellow comes again to give him 
such a hiding that he will leave us in peace 
for the future.” 

“] fear it is too deepa case for such simple 
remedies,” Holmes. “ How long can 
you stay in London ?” 


was 


said 
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very pretty case to add to your collection, 
Watson,” said he. “I expect that we shall 
be able to go down to Norfolk to-morrow, 
and to take our friend some very definite 
news as to the secret of his annoyance.” 

I confess that I was filled with curiosity, 
but I was aware that Holmes liked to mak« 
his disclosures at his own time and in his 
own way; so I waited until it should suit 
him to take me into his confidence. 

But there was a delay in that answering 
telegram, and two days of impatience fol 
lowed, during which Holmes pricked up his 
ears at every ring of the bell. On the even 
ing of the second there came a letter from 
Hilton Cubitt. All was quiet with him, save 
that a long inscription had appeared that 
morning upon the pedestal of the sun-dial. 
He enclosed a copy of it, which is her 
reproduced : 


KARIN III KEN XHAIKK XIN VIX 


“T must go back to-day. I would not 
leave my wife alone at night for anything. 
She is very nervous and begged me to come 
back.” 

“T dare say you are right. But if you 
could have stopped I might possibly have 
been able to return with you in a day or two. 
Meanwhile you will leave me these papers, 
and I think that it is very likely that I shall 
be able to pay you a visit shortly and to 
throw some light upon your case.” 

Sherlock Holmes preserved his calm pro- 
fessional manner until our visitor had left us, 
although it was easy for me, who knew him 
so well, to see that he was profoundly excited. 
The moment that Hilton Cubitt’s broad 
back had disappeared through the door my 
comrade rushed to the table, laid out all the 
slips of paper containing dancing men in 
front of him, and threw himself into an 
intricate and elaborate calculation. For two 
hours I watched him as he covered sheet 
after sheet of paper with figures and letters, 
so completely absorbed in his task that he 
had evidently forgotten my presence. Some- 
times he was making progress and whistled 
and sang at his work; sometimes he was 
puzzled, and would sit for long spells with a 
furrowed brow and a vacant eye. Finally he 
sprang from his chair with a cry of satis- 
faction, and walked up and down the room 
rubbing his hands together. Then he wrote 
a long telegram upon a cable form. “ If my 


answer to this is as I hope, you will have a 


Holmes bent over this grotesque frieze for 
some minutes, and then suddenly sprang to 
his feet with an exclamation of surprise and 
dismay. His face was haggard with anxiety. 

“We have let this affair go far enough, 
said he. “ Is there a train to North Walsham 
to-night ?” 

I turned up the time-table. 
just gone. 

“Then we shall breakfast early and tak« 
the very first in the. morning,” said Holmes. 
“Our presence is most urgently needed. 
Ah! here is our expected cablegram. One 
moment, Mrs. Hudson; there may be an 
answer. No, that is quite as I expected. 
This message makes it even more essential 
that we should not lose an hour in letting 
Hilton Cubitt know how matters stand, for it 
is a singular and a dangerous web in which 
our simple Norfolk squire is entangled.” 

So, indeed, it proved, and as I come to 
the dark conclusion of a story which had 
seemed to me to be only childish and 
bizarre I experience once again the dismay) 
and horror with which I was filled. Would 
that I had some brighter ending to com 
municate to my readers, but these are the 
chronicles of fact, and I must follow to their 
dark crisis the strange chain of events which 
for some days made Ridling Thorpe Manor 
a household word through the length and 
breadth of England. 

We had hardly alighted at North Walsham, 
and mentioned the name of our destination, 


The last had 
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“*1 SUPPOSE THAT YOU ARE THE DETECTIVES FROM LONDON? 


when the station-master hurried towards us. 
‘I suppose that you are the detectives 
from London ?” said he. 

A look of annoyance passed over Holmes’s 
face. 
“What makes you think such a thing ?” 

“ Because Inspector Martin from Norwich 
has just passed through. But maybe you 
are the surgeons. She’s not dead—or wasn’t 
by last accounts. You may be in time to 
save her yet—though it be for the gallows.” 

Holmes’s brow was dark with anxiety. 

“We are going to Ridling Thorpe Manor,” 
said he, “ but we have heard nothing of what 
has passed there.” 

‘It’s a terrible business,” said the station 
master. “They are shot, both Mr. Hilton 
Cubitt and his wife. She shot him and then 
crself—so the servants say. He’s dead and 

r life is despaired of. 

1e oldest families in the County of Norfolk, 
ind one of the most honoured.” 

Without a word Holmes hurried to a 

riage, and during the long seven miles’ 
rive he never opened his mouth. Seldom 
ive I seen him so utterly despondent. He 

Vol. xxvi.-—77. 
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Dear, dear, one of 


609 


had been uneasy 
during all our 
journey from 
town, and I had 
observed that he 


had turned over 
the morning 
papers with 
anxious atten- 
tion; but now 
this sudden reali- 
zation of his 
worst fears left 
him in a blank 


melancholy. He 
leaned back in 
his seat, lost in 
gloomy = specula 
tion. Yet there 
was much around 
us to interest us, 
for we were pass 
ing through as 
singular acountry- 
side as any in 
England, where a 
few scattered cot- 
tages represented 
the population of 
to-day, while on 
every hand enor- 
mous square- 
towered churches 
bristled up from the flat, green landscape and 
told of the glory and prosperity of old East 
Anglia. At last the violet rim of the German 
Ocean appeared over the green edge of the 
Norfolk coast, and the driver pointed with 
his whip to two old brick and timber gables 
which projected from a grove of trees. 
“That’s Ridling Thorpe Manor,” said he. 

As we drove up to the porticoed front 
door I observed in front of it, beside the 
tennis lawn, the black tool-house and the 
pedestalled sun-dial with which we had such 
strange associations. A dapper little man, 
with a quick, alert manner and a waxed 
moustache, had just descended from a high 
dog-cart. He introduced himself as Inspector 
Martin, of the Norfolk Constabulary, and he 
was considerably astonished when he heard 
the name of my companion. 

“Why, Mr. Holmes, the crime was only 
committed at three this morning. How 
could you hear of it in London and get to 
the spot as soon as I?” 

“T anticipated it. I came in the hope of 
preventing it.” 

“Then you must have important evidence 


SAID HE.” 
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of which we are ignorant, for they were said 
to be a most united couple.” 

“IT have only the evidence of the dancing 
men,” said Holmes. “I will explain the 
matter to you later. Meanwhile, since it is 
too late to prevent this tragedy, 1 am very 
anxious that I should use the knowledge 
which I in order to ensure that 
justice be done. Will you associate me in 
your investigation, or will you prefer that I 
should act independently ? ” 

“I snould be proud to feel that we were 
acting together, Mr. Holmes,” said the 
inspector, earnestly. 

“In that case I should be glad to hear 
the evidence and to examine the premises 
without an instant of unnecessary delay.” 

Inspector Martin had the good sense to 
allow my friend to do things in his own 
fashion, an 1 contented himself with carefully 
noting the results. The local surgeon, an 
old, white-haired man, had just come down 
from Mrs. Hilton Cubitt’s room, and he 
reported that her injuries were serious, but 
not necessarily fatal. ‘The bullet had passed 
through the front of her brain, and it would 
probably be some time before she could 


pe Sess 


regain consciousness. 
whether she had been shot or had shot her 
self he would not venture to express any 
decided opinion. Certainly the bullet had 
been discharged at very quarters. 
There was only the one pistol found in 
the room, two barrels of which had been 
emptied. Mr. Hilton Cubitt had been shot 
through the heart. It was equally conceiy 
able that he had shot her and then himself, 
or that she had been the criminal, for the 
revolver lay upon the floor midway between 
them. 

“Has he been moved ?” asked Holmes. 

“We have moved nothing except the lady. 
We could not leave her lying wounded upon 
the floor.” 

* How long have you been here, doctor ?” 

“Since four o'clock. 

* Anyone else ?” 

* Yes, the constable here.” 

“ And you have touched nothing ?” 

* Nothing.” 

“You have acted 
Who sent for you ?” 

* The housemaid, Saunders.” 

“Was it she who gave the alarm ?’ 

‘She and Mrs. King, the cook.” 

“ Where are they now ?” 

“In the kitchen, I believe.” 

“Then | think we had _ better 


( lose 


with yreat discretion. 


hear their 


story at once. 
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The old hall, oak-panelled and high 
windowed, had been turned into a court of 
investigation. Holmes sat in a great, old 
fashioned chair, his inexorable eyes gleaming 
out of his haggard face. I could read in 
them a set purpose to devote his life to this 
quest until the client whom he had failed to 
save should at last be avenged. ‘The trim 
Inspector Martin, the old, grey-headed 
country doctor, myself, and a stolid village 
policeman made up the rest of that strang: 
company. 

The two women told their story clearly 
enough. They had been aroused from their 
sleep by the sound of an explosion, which 
had been followed a minute later by a second 
one. They slept in adjoining rooms, and 
Mrs. King had rushed in to Saunders. 
Together they had descended the stairs. 
The door of the study was open and a 
caridle was burning upon the table. Their 
master lay upon his face in the centre of 
the room. He was quite dead, Near the 
window his wife was crouching, her head 
leaning against the wall. She was horribly 
wounded, and the side of her face was red 
with blood. She breathed heavily, but was 
incapable of saying anything. ‘The passage, 
as well as the room, was full of smoke and 
the smell of powder. The window was 
certainly shut and fastened upon the inside. 
Both women were positive upon the point. 
They had at once sent for the doctor and 
for the constable. ‘Then, with the aid of the 
groom and the stable-boy, they had conveyed 
their injured mistress to her room. Both 
she and her husband had occupied the bed. 
She was clad in her dress—he in his dressing 
gown, over his night clothes. Nothing had 
been moved in the study. So far as they 


knew there had never been any quarrel 
between husband and _ wife. They had 
always looked upon them as a very united 


couple. 

hese were the main points of the servants’ 
evidence. In answer to Inspector Martin 
they were clear that every door was fastened 
upon the inside, and that no one could have 
escaped from the house. In answer to 
Holmes they both remembered that they wer 
conscious of the smell of powder from th 
moment that they ran out of their rooms upon 
the top floor. ‘“ ° commend that fact very 
carefully to your attention,” said Holmes to 
his professional colleague. “And now | 
think that we are in a position to undertak 
a thorough examination of the room.” 

The study proved to be a small chamber, 


lined on three sides with books, and with a 
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“THEY BOTH REMEMBERED THA1 
writing-table facing an ordinary window, 
which looked out upon the garden. Our 
first attention was given to the body of the 
unfortunate squire, whose huge fiame lay 
stretched across the room. His disordered 
dress showed that he had been hastily aroused 
from sleep. ‘The bullet had been fired at 
him from the front, and had remained in his 
body after penetrating the heart. His death 
had certainly been instantaneous and painless. 
rhere was no powder-marking either upon 
his dressing-gown or on his hands. Accord 
ing to the country surgeon the lady had 
stains upon her face, but none upon her hand. 
‘The absence of the latter means nothing, 
igh its presence may mean everything,” 
| Holmes. ‘“‘ Unless the powder from a 
lly-fitting cartridge happens to spurt back- 


ds, one may fire many shots without 
ving a sign. I would suggest that Mr. 
Cubitt’s body may now be removed. I 


doctor, you have not recovered 
bullet which wounded the lady ?” 


ppose, 


THEY WERE CONSCIOUS OF THE 


POWDER.” 


SMELL OF 


“A serious operation will be necessary 
before that can be done. But there are still 
four cartridges in the revolver. ‘Two have 
been fired and two wounds inflicted, so that 
each bullet can be accounted for.” 

““So it would seem,” said Holmes. 
haps you can account also for the bullet 
struck the edge of 


“ Per- 


which has so obviously 
the window ?” 

He had turned suddenly, and his long, 
thin finger was pointing to a hole which had 
been drilled right through the lower window 
sash about an inch above the bottom. 

“ By George !” cried the inspector. “ How 
ever did you see that ?” 

‘* Because I looked for it.” 

“Wonderful!” said the country doctor. 
“ You are certainly right, sir. ‘Then a third 
shot has been fired, and therefore a_ third 
person must have been present. But who 
could that have been and how could he 
have got away?” 

“That is the problem which we are now 
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about to solve,” said Sherlock Holmes. 
‘You remember, Inspector Martin, when 
the servants said that on leaving their 
room they were at once conscious of a 
smell of powder I remarked that the point 
was an extremely important one ?” 

“Yes, sir; but I confess I did not quite 
follow you.” 

“It suggested that at the time of the firing 
the window as well as the door of the room 
had been open. 
powder could not have been blown so 
rapidly through the house. A draught in 
the room was necessary for that. Both door 
and window were only open for a very short 
time, however.” 

“ How do you prove that ?” 

“ Because the candle has not guttered.” 

‘Capital !” cried the inspector. “Capital !” 

“Feeling sure that the window had been 
open at the time of the tragedy I conceived 
that there might have been a third person in 
the affair, who stood outside this opening and 
fired through it. Any shot directed at this 
person might hit the 
sash. | looked, and 
there, sure enough, 
was the bullet mark !” 

“But how came 
the window to be shut 
and fastened ?” 

“The woman’s first 
instinct would be to 
shut and fasten the 
window. But, halloa! 
what is this ?” 

It was a lady's 
hand-bag which stood 
upon the study tablk 

a trim little hand 
bag of crocodile-skin 
and silver. Holmes 
opened it and turned 
the contents out. 
There were twenty 
fifty-pound notes of 
the Bank of England, 
held together by an 
india-rubber band 
nothing else. 

“This must be 
preserved, for it will 
figure in the trial,” 
said Holmes, as he 
handed the bag with its contents to 
the inspector. “It is now necessary 
that we should try to throw some light 
upon this third bullet, which has clearly, 


from the splintering of the wood, been «yy, 


Otherwise the fumes of 
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fired from inside the room. I should like t 
see Mrs. King, the cook, again. You said, 
Mrs. King, that you were awakened by a /oud 
explosion. When you said that, did you 
mean that it seemed to you to be louder than 
the second one ?” 

“Well, sir, it wakened me from my sleep, 
and so it is hard to judge. But it did seem 
very loud.” 

“You don’t think that it might have been 
two shots fired almost at the same instant ?” 

“1 am sure I couldn’t say, sir.” 

‘I believe that it was undoubtedly so. | 
rather think, Inspector Martin, that we have 
now exhausted all that this room can teach 
us. If you will kindly step round with me, 
we shall see what fresh evidence the garden 
has to offer.” 

A flower-bed extended up to the study 
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F RWARD AND PICKED UP A LITTLE BRAZEN CYLIN 
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window, and we all broke into an exclama- 
tion as we approached it. The flowers were 
trampled down, and the soft soil was im- 


printed all over with footmarks. Large, 
masculine feet they were, with peculiarly 
long, sharp toes. Holmes hunted about 


among the grass and leaves like a retriever 
after a wounded bird. ‘Then, with a cry of 
satisfaction, he bent forward and picked up 
a little brazen cylinder. 

“T thought so,” said he; “the revolver 
had an ejector, and here is the third cartridge. 
I really think, Inspector Martin, that our 
case is almost complete.” 

The country inspector’s face had shown 
his intense amazement at the rapid and 
masterful progress of Holmes’s investigation. 
At first he had shown some disposition to 
assert his own position; but now he was 


overcome with admiration and ready to 
follow without question wherever Holmes 
led. 


“Whom do you suspect ?” he asked. 

“ll go into that later. ‘There are several 
points in this problem which I have not been 
able to explain to you yet. Now that I 
have got so far I had best proceed on my 
own lines, and then clear the whole matter 
up once and for all.” 

“Just as you wish, Mr. Holmes, so long 
as we get our man.” 

“T have no desire to make mysteries, but 
it is impossible at the moment of action to 
enter into long and complex explanations. 
I have the threads of this affair all in my 
hand. Even if this lady should never recover 
consciousness we can still reconstruct the 
events of last night and ensure that justice 
be done. First of all I wish to know whether 
there is any inn in this neighbourhood known 
as ‘ Elrige’s’ ?” 

The servants were cross - questioned, but 
none of them had heard of such a place. 
he stable-boy threw a light upon the matter 
by remembering that a farmer of that name 
lived some miles off in the direction of East 
Ruston. 

“Ts it a lonely farm ?” 

“ Very lonely, sir.” 

“Perhaps they have not heard yet of all 
that happened here during the night ?” 

** Maybe not, sir.” 

Holmes thought for a little and then a 
curious smile played over his face. 

“Saddle a horse, my lad,” said he. 


“] 


shall wish you to take a note to Elrige’s 
Farm.” 

He took from his pocket the various slips 
of the dancing men. 


With these in front 
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of him he worked for some time at the 
study-table. Finally he handed a note to 
the boy, with directions to put it into the 
hands of the person to whom it was ad 
dressed, and especially to answer no ques- 
tions of any sort which might be put to him. 
I saw the outside of the note, addressed in 
straggling, irregular characters, very unlike 
Holmes’s usual precise hand. It was con- 
signed to Mr. Abe Slaney, Elrige’s Farm, 
East Ruston, Norfolk. 

“T think, inspector,” Holmes remarked, 
“that you would do well to telegraph for an 
escort, as, if my calculations prove to be 
correct, you may have a particularly dangerous 
prisoner to convey to the county gaol. The 
boy who takes this note could no doubt for- 
ward your telegram. If there is an afternoon 
train to town, Watson, I think we should do 
well to take it, as I have a chemical analysis 
of some interest to finish, and this investiga- 
tion draws rapidly to a close.” 

When the youth had been dispatched with 
the note, Sherlock Holmes gave his instruc- 
tions to the servants. If any visitor were to 
call asking for Mrs. Hilton Cubitt no infor- 
mation should be given as to her condition, 
but he was to be shown at once into the 
drawing-room. He impressed these points 
upon them with the utmost earnestness. 
Finally he led the way into the drawing-room 
with the remark that the business was now 
out of our hands, and that we must while 
away the time as best we might until we 
could see what was in store for us. The 
doctor had departed to his patients, and 
only the inspector and myself remained. 

“T think that I can help you to pass an 
hour in an interesting and profitable manner,” 
said Holmes, drawing his chair up to the 
table and spreading out in front of him the 
various papers upon which were recorded the 
antics of the dancing men. “As to you, 
friend Watson, I owe you every atonement 
for having allowed your natural curiosity to 
remain so long unsatisfied. To you, inspec- 
tor, the whole incident may appeal as a 
remarkable professional study. I must tell 
you first of all the interesting circumstances 
connected with the previous consultations 
which Mr. Hilton Cubitt has had with me in 
Baker Street.” He then shortly recapitulated 
the facts which have already been recorded. 
“T have here in front of me these singular 
productions, at which one might smile had 
they not proved themselves to be the fore- 
runners of so terrible a tragedy. I am fairly 
familiar with all forms of secret writings, and 
am myself the author of a trifling monograph 
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upon the subject, in which I analyze one 
hundred and sixty separate ciphers ; but I 
confess that this is entirely new to me. The 
object of those who invented the system has 
apparently been to conceal that these charac- 
ters convey a message, and to give the idea 
that they are the mere random sketches of 
children. 

“ Having once recognised, however, that 
the symbols stood for letters, and having 
applied the rules which guide us in all forms 
of secret writings, the sclution was easy 
enough. ‘The first message submitted to me 
was so short that it was impossible for me to 
do more than to say with some confidence 


that the symbol 


stood for I. As you are aware, E is the most 
common letter in the English alphabet, and 
it predominates to so marked an extent that 
even in a short sentence one would expect to 
find it most often. Out of fifteen symbols in 
the first message four were the same, so it 
was reasonable to set this down as E. It is 
true that in some cases the figure was bear- 
ing a flag and in some cases not, but it was 
probable from the way in which the flags were 
distributed that they were used to break the 
sentence up into words. I accepted this 
as a hypothesis, and noted that E was 


represented by 


“But now came the real difficulty of the 
inquiry. The order of the English letters 
after E is by no means well marked, and any 
preponderance which may be shown in an 
average of a printed sheet may be reversed 
in a single short sentence. Speaking roughly, 
Ir, A, O, I, N, S, H, R, D, and L are the 
numerical order in which letters occur ; but 
T, A, O, and I are very nearly abreast of 
each other, and it would be an endless task 
to try each combination until a meaning was 
arrived at. I, therefore, waited for fresh 
material. In my second interview with Mr. 
Hilton Cubitt he was able to give me two 
other short sentences and one message, 
which appeared—since there was no flag 
to be a single word. Here are the symbols. 
Now, in the single word I have already got 
the two E’s coming second and fourth in 
a word of five letters. It might be ‘ sever,’ 
or ‘lever, or ‘never. There can be no 
question that the latter as a reply to an 
appeal is far the most probable, and the cit 
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cumstances pointed to its being a reply 
written by the lady. Accepting it as correct, 
we are now able to say that the symbols 


RA 


stand respectively for N, V, and R. 

“ Even now I was in considerable difficulty, 
but a happy thought put me in possession of 
several other letters. It occurred to me that 
if these appeals came, as I expected, from 
someone who had been intimate with the 
lady in her early life, a combination which 
contained two E’s with three letters between 
might very well stand for the name ‘ ELSIE.’ 
On examination I found that such a com- 
bination formed the termination of the mes- 
sage which was three times repeated. It 
was certainly some appeal to ‘ Elsie.’ In this 
way I had got my L, S, and I. But what 
appeal could it be? There were only four 
letters in the word which preceded ‘ Elsie,’ 
and it ended in E. Surely the word must 
be ‘COME.’ I tried all other four letters 
ending in E, but could find none to fit the 
case. So now I was in possession of C, O, 
and M, and I was in a position to attack the 
first message once more, dividing it into 
words and putting dots for each symbol 
which was still unknown. So treated it 
worked out in this fashion: 

.M .ERE ..E SL.NE. 

“ Now the first letter cav only be A, which 
is a most useful discovery, since it occurs no 
fewer than three times in this short sentence, 
and the H is also apparent in the second 
word. Now it becomes: 

AM HERE A.E SLANE. 
Or, filling in the obvious vacancies in the 
name : 

AM HERE ABE SLANEY. 
I had so many letters now that I could pro 
ceed with considerable confidence to the 
second message, which worked out in this 
fashion : 

A. ELRI.ES. 

Here I could only make sense by putting T 
and G for the missing letters, and supposing 
that the name was that of some house or inn 
at which the writer was staying.” 

Inspector Martin and I had listened with 
the utmost interest to the full and clear 
account of how my friend had produced 
results which had led to so complete a 
command over our difficulties. 

“What did you do then, sir?” asked the 
inspector. 

“T had every reason to suppose that this 
Abe Slaney was an American, since Abe ts 
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an American contraction, and since a letter 
from America had been the starting-point of 
all the trouble. I had also every cause to 
think that there was some criminal secret in 
the matter. The lady’s allusions to her past 
and her refusal to take her husband into her 
confidence both pointed in that direction. 
I therefore cabled to my friend, Wilson 
Hargreave, of the New York Police Bureau, 
who has more than once made use of my 
knowledge of London crime. I asked him 
whether the name of Abe Slaney was known 
to him. Here is his reply: ‘The most 
dangerous crook in Chicago.’ On the very 
evening upon which I had his answer Hilton 
Cubitt sent me the last message from Slaney. 
Working with known letters it took this 
form : 

ELSIE .RE.ARE TO MEET THY GO. 
lhe addition of a P and a D completed 
a message which showed me that the rascal 
was proceeding from persuasion to threats, 
and my knowledge of the crooks of Chicago 
prepared me to find that he might very 
rapidly put his words into action. I at once 
came to Norfolk with my friend and 
league, Dr. Watson, but, unhappily, only in 
time to find that the worst 
had already occurred.” 

“It is a privilege to be 
associated with you in the 
handling of a case,” said the 
inspector, warmly. “You 
will excuse me, however, if 
I speak frankly to you. You 
are only answerable to your- 
self, but I have to answer 
to my superiors. If this 
Abe Slaney, living at Elrige’s, 
is indeed the murderer, and 
it he has made his escape 
while I am seated here, I 
should certainly get. into 
serious trouble.” 

“You need 


He will 


col 


not be un 
casy. not try to 
escape.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“To fly would be a con- 
fession of guilt.” 

“Then let us vo to arrest 
him.” 

“T expect him here every 
Instant. 

* But 
come ? ” 


why should he 


“ Because I have written 
ind asked him.” 
“But this 
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Mr. Holmes! Why should he come because 
you have asked him? Would not such a 
request rather rouse his suspicions and cause 
him to fly?” 

“T think I have known how to frame 
the letter,” said Sherlock Holmes. “In fact, 
if I am not very much mistaken, here is 
the gentleman himself coming up the 
drive.” 

A man was striding up the path which led 
to the door. He was a tall, handsome, 
swarthy fellow, clad in a suit of grey flannel, 
with a Panama hat, a bristling black beard, 
and a great, aggressive hooked nose, and 
flourishing a cane as he walked. He 
swaggered up the path as if the place 
belonged to him, and we heard his loud, 
confident peal at the bell. 

“ T think, gentlemen,” said Holmes, quietly, 
“that we had best take up our position 
behind the door. Every precaution is neces- 


sary when dealing with such a fellow. You 
will need your handcuffs, inspector. You 
can leave the talking to me.” 

We waited in silence for a minute—one 


of those minutes which one can never forget. 
‘Then the door opened and the man stepped 


MANACLED HANDS, 
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in. In an instant Holmes clapped a pistol 
to his head and Martin slipped the hand- 
cuffs over his wrists. It was all done so 
swiftly and deftly that the fellow was helpless 
before he knew that he was attacked. He 
glared from one to the other of us with a 
pair of blazing black eyes. Then he burst 
into a bitter laugh. 

“Well, gentlemen, you have the drop on 
me this time. I seem to have knocked up 
against something hard. But I came here in 
answer to a letter from Mrs. Hilton Cubitt. 
Don't tell me that she is in this? Don't 
tell me that she helped to set a trap for 
me?” 

* Mrs. Hilton Cubitt was seriously injured 
and is at death’s door.” 

The man gave a hoarse cry of grief which 
rang through the house. 

“You're crazy!” he cried, fiercely. “It 
was he that was hurt, not she. Who would 
have hurt little Elsie? I may have threat 
ened her, God forgive me, but I would not 


have touched a hair of her pretty head. 
‘Take it back—you! Say that she is not 
hurt !” 


“She was found badly wounded by the 
side of her dead husband.” 

He sank with a deep groan on to the 
settee and buried his face in his manacled 
hands. For five minutes he was silent. 
Then he raised his face once more, and 
spoke with the cold composure of despair. 

“] have nothing to hide from you, gentle- 
men,” said he. “If I shot the man he had 
his shot at me, and there’s no murder in 
that. But if you think I could have hurt 
that woman, then you don’t know either me 
or her. I! tell you there was never a man in 
this world loved a woman more than I loved 
I had a right to her. She was pledged 
to me years ago. Who was this Englishman 
that he should come between us? I tell you 
that I had the first right to her, and that I 
was only claiming my own.” 

“She broke away from your influence 
when she found the man that you are,” said 
Holmes, sternly. “She fled from America 
to avoid you, and she married an honourable 
gentleman in England. You dogged her and 
followed her and made her life a misery to 
her in order to induce her to abandon the 
husband whom she loved and respected in 
order to fly with you, whom she feared and 
hated. You have ended by bringing about 
the death of a noble man and driving his 
wife to suicide. ‘That is your record in this 
business, Mr. Abe Slaney, and you will 
for it to the law,” 


her. 


answel 
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“If Elsie dies I care nothing what be- 
comes of me,” said the American. He 
opened one of his hands and looked at a 
note crumpled up in his palm. “See here, 
mister,” he cried, with a gleam of suspicion 
in his eyes, “you’re not trying to scare me 
over this, are you? If the lady is hurt as 
bad as you say, who was it that wrote this 
note?” He tossed it forwards on to the 
table. 

“T wrote it to bring you here.” 

“You wrote it? There was no one on 
earth outside the Joint who knew the secret 
of the dancing men. How came you to 
write it ?” 

“What one man can invent another can 
discover,” said Holmes. “There is a cab 
coming to convey you to Norwich, Mr. 
Slaney. But, meanwhile, you have time to 
make some small reparation for the injury 
you have wrought. Are you aware that Mrs. 
Hilton Cubitt has herself lain under grave 
suspicion of the murder of her husband, 
and that it was only my presence here and 
the knowledge which I happened to possess 
which has saved her from the accusation ? 
The least that you owe her is to make it 
clear to the whole world that she was in no 
way, directly or indirectly, responsible for his 
tragic end.” 

“T ask nothing better,” said the American. 
“T guess the very best case I can make for 
myself is the absolute naked truth.” 

“It is my duty to warn you that it will be 
used against you,” cried the inspector, with 
the magnificent fair-play of the British 
criminal law. 

Slaney shrugged his shoulders. 

“ T’ll chance that,” said he. “ First of all, 
I want you gentlemen to understand that | 
have known this lady since she was a child. 
There were seven of us in a gang in Chicago, 
and Elsie’s father was the boss of the Joint. 
He was a clever man, was old Patrick. It 
was he who invented that writing, which 
would pass as a child’s scrawl unless you 
just happened to have the key to it. Well, 
Elsie learned some of our ways ; but she 
couldn't stand the business, and she had a 
bit of honest money of her own, so she gave 
us all the slip and got away to London. 
She had been engaged to me, and she would 
have married me, I believe, if I had taken 
over another profession ; but she would have 
nothing to do with anything on the cross. It 
was only after her marriage to this English 
man that I was able to find out where sh« 
was. I wrote to her, but got no answer. 
After that I came over, and, as letters were 
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no use, 1 put my messages where she could 
read them. 

“Well, I have been here a month now. | 
lived in that farm, where I had a room down 
below, and could get in and out every night, 
and no one the wiser. I tried all I could to 
coax Elsie away. I knew that she read the 
messages, for once she wrote an answer 
under one of them. Then my temper got 
the better of me, and I began to threaten 
her. She sent me a letter then, imploring 
me to go away and saying that it would 
break her heart if any scandal should come 
upon her husband. She said that she would 
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“No, she is not conscious. Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, I only hope that if ever again I 
have an important case I shall have the good 
fortune to have you by my side.” 

We stood at the window and watched the 
cab drive away. As I turned back my eye 
caught the pellet of paper which the 
prisoner had tossed upon the table. It was 
the note with which Holmes had decoyed 
him. 

“See if you can read it, Watson,” said he, 
with a smile. 

It contained no word, but this little line 
of dancing men : 


AKAX LKEX EK THAX 


come down when her husband was asleep at 
three in the morning, and speak with me 
through the end window, if I would go away 
afterwards and leave her in peace. She 
came down and brought money with her, 
trying to bribe me to go. This made me 
mad, and I caught her arm and tried to pull 
her through the window. At that moment 
in rushed the husband with his revolver in his 
hand. Elsie had sunk down upon the floor, 
and we were face to face. I was heeled also, 
and I held up my gun to scare him off and 
let me get away. He fired and missed me. 
I pulled off almost at the same instant, and 
down he dropped. I made away across the 
garden, and as I went I heard the window 
shut behind me. That’s God’s truth, gentle- 
men, every word of it, and I heard no more 
about it until that lad came riding up with a 
note which made me walk in here, like a jay, 
and give myself into your hands.” 

A cab had driven up whilst the American 
had been talking. Two uniformed police- 
men sat inside. Inspector Martin rose and 
touched his prisoner on the shoulder. 

“It is time for us to go.” 

“Can I see her first ? ” 
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“If you use the code which I have ex- 
plained,” said Holmes, “ you will find that 
it simply means ‘Come here at once.’ I 
was convinced that it was an_ invitation 
which he would not refuse, since he could 
never imagine that it could come from any- 
one but the lady. And so, my dear Watson, 
we have ended by turning the dancing men 
to good when they have so often been the 
agents of evil, and I think that I have ful- 
filled my promise of giving you something 
unusual for your note-book. Three-forty is 
our train, and I fancy we should be back in 
Baker Street for dinner. 


Only one word of epilogue. ‘The 
American, Abe Slaney, was condemned to 
death at the winter assizes at Norwich ; but 
his penalty was changed to penal servitude 
in consideration of mitigating circumstances, 
and the certainty that Hilton Cubitt had 
fired the first shot. Of Mrs. Hilton Cubitt 
I only know that I have heard she re- 
covered entirely, and that she still remains 
a widow, devoting her whole life to the care 
of the poor and to the administration of 
her husband’s estate. 
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THE CASTLE OF SIGMARINGEN AND THE FALLS OF THE DANUBE. 


SHALL never forget the 
three days I spent under the 
same roof with the Imperial 
German pair at the princely 
Castle of Sigmaringen. It is 
the old Schloss of the Hohen 
standing on the banks of the 
many miles north of Lake 





zollerns, 
Danube not 
Constance, and now belongs to the family 


of the Crown Prince of Roumania. The 
King and Queen of Roumania had arrived 
at the beforehand in order to 
receive their Imperial guests. The Royal 
abode was full to overflowing, as a great 
number of German Princes and Princesses 
were assembled there, with Prince and 
Princess Leopold of Hohenzollern, in 
mingled fear and pleasure at the honour 


castle 


of meeting the German Emperor, who was 
related to most of them by some distant tie. 

As soon as I entered the suite of apart 
ments destined for me in the castle I found 
on the large table a complete programme ot! 
the festivities which were to follow the arrival 
of the Imperial pair, with the exact dresses 
which were to be worn at the station and in 
the evening. 

At the station next day I felt disappointed 
to find such an immense crowd of Princes, 
officers, high personages, and gaudy uniforms, 
that I understood on the spot how well-nigh 
impossible it would be even to catch a 
glimpse of the Emperor. Bugles were 
sounded, troops were marshalled and paraded, 
Court trains trailed along over thick red 
carpets ; a high wall of human forms, all tall 
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and pompous, rose between me and the place 
where the train would stop. Yet when it 
did arrive I actually saw the Emperor. 
I saw him in the narrow interstice between 
the shoulder of a silk-clad Royal Highness 
and the sleeve of a hussar! But it was 
only as in a flash I saw the pale, cold 
visage, the flaming eyes, and stern mouth. 
In another 
moment the 
Emperor had 
sprung lightly 
to the ground, 
followed « losely 
by the Empress, 


whose rippling 
laugh I heard 
quite close to 


me, while much 
kissing went on, 
and affectionate 
greetings were 
exchanged. We 
all hastened to 
the ferron, as 
we wanted to 
see the Emperor 
enter the carri- 
age and bow to 
the crowd. After 
several minutes 
spent in a short 
promenade in 
front of the 
troops he made 
his appearance. 
I stood only a 


few steps from 
him. The twi- 
light was falling 
softly, and in 
the first glim- 


mer of the even- 
ing shadows he 
appeared to me 
even more ex- 
traordinarily 
pale than at first 
sight. No smile 
parted his lips as he threw his eyes upon the 
multitude gathered in his honour, and whose 
repeated and joyful exclamations seemed to 
ve him quite unmoved ; but that look as it 
gered and plunged to the very depths of 
the assembled people made every nerve thrill, 
the muscles of the Arabian steed who 
feels its master’s fingers creep lazily through 
mane. 
(he Emperor wore a black uniform set 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR, IN THE “DAZZLING WHITE UNIFORM ” MENTIONED 
IN THE ARTICLE, 
From a Photo. by Reichard & Lindner, Berlin 
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off by white metal buttons and silver orna- 
ments ; his black helmet, too, was bordered 
with silver. ‘The Empress was clad in a soft 
white dress. We followed in the rear of the 
gorgeous procession, and as we mounted the 
narrow streets of the small city to the roar 
of cannon, the chimes of church bells, and 
the hum of human cheers repeated from 
window to win- 
dow, we seemed 
to wend our way 
through an 
ocean of harmo- 
nious sounds, 
while above 
towered the 
huge castle, 
with its terraces 
and __ balconies 
ablaze. 

We saw no- 
thing more of 
the Imperial 
guests till even- 
ing, because 
they retired to 
rest and _ after- 
wards dined 
privately with 
the Princes pre- 
sent in the 
castle ; but at 
nine o’clock we 
all assembled in 
the vast state- 
room, and as 
each took his 
or her allotted 
place in the 
circle hearts 
beat high and 
eyes kindled 
with impatience 
and eagerness. 
Fans and flow- 
ers trembled in 
small, nervous 
hands, and ever 
and anon we 
turned towards the door whence the Royal 
cortége would descend into the hall by the 
three steps separating that door from the 
state-room. 

Yet I was not so lost in contemplation of 
the stately threshold as to avoid observing 
that I was the only person in that immense 
circle who belonged to the Latin race. And 
as soon as this reflection crossed my brain I 
checked the questions that poured in torrents 
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from my lips and the restlessness of my 
attitudes, which I felt formed such a deep 
contrast with the composure and subdued 
voices of all the others. But all the dames 
@honneur and officials proved exceedingly 
kind and courteous, and if somewhat shocked 
by the freedom of my words or manners 
never showed it, but treated the youthful 
foreigner like an honoured guest, telling 
me I must occupy first place in the circle, 
as I belonged to a Kingly Court, and 
stationed me quite close to the door, where 
two ushers watched like statues of gold and 
silver. 

The first cham- 
berlain enters and 
strikes the ground 
thrice with a long 
golden rod, re 
minding one of 
the three sharp 
blows given on 
the floor of the 
stage in’ French 
theatres when the 
curtain is about to 
rise. Then a great 
silence a_ long 
pause; the door is 
thrown open, and 
the German Em 
peror appears, the 


Queen of Rou 
mania leaning on 
his arm. His 
military costume 
is ot dazzling 
white, relieved 
only by the crim 
son ribbon of the 


Roumanian Order 


across his breast, 
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measured steps, though his tread is elastic, 
impatient, like that of a boy. The Empress, 
our King, the Count and Countess of 
Flanders, all follow in due order, but I 


cannot spare a glance for their entrance 
because the Emperor and (Queen have 


stopped in front of us. 

I believe I really looked as startled as I 
felt, wretchedly embarrassed, yet so eager, so 
tumultuous in the way that I made my 
reverence, that before addressing me the 
Emperor laughed, highly amused, and the 
Queen said to him: “ Here’s a little girl to 
whom this hour 
is of such deep 
interest that she 
has not slept all 
night for the 
thought of the 
honour awaiting 


her. You can see 
how moved = she 


oVW hy so?” 
asked the Em- 
peror, in English, 
with a humorous 
smile. ‘* Why so? 
This very young 
yet imposing lady 
has already known 
sO many great, so 
remarkable 





many 
men — far greater 
and far more re- 
markable than 
myself. She has 
seen Emperors 
too, I hear, so 
one more or one 


less cannot be of 
much account. | 


and he looks radi am told, madam ’ 
ant, though ver\ THE EMPEROR IN THE BLACK UNIFORM OF THE TOOTHUSSAREN and he spok 
grave. The Queen PS ES See in grave tones 

of Roumania “that vou have 


lides along by his side. The Emp rors 
serene, but wears no smile—and 
again I admire those large, wonderful eyes 


we 1S 


eves whose colour and depth and 
sternness can be compared to jewelled 
Poledo blades, where gold and iron 
blend like blazing rays of the sun and 
cold flashes of stormy lightning. With 
those eyes the German Emperor might 


wander incognito, and wearing a mask yet 
easily be recognised l'aking care to keep 
his spurs from touching the fleecy clouds of 
train, he advances with 


th (dueens trawtle 


as a child often enjoved the rare privileg 
of spending evenings with Victor Hugo in 
Your Queen says that you ha\ 


~o 


his home. 
many interesting tales to tell about him. 
how can you be moved in my presence, w! 
you have been in the presence of Genius ? 
As I could not for the life of me find 
answer, the Emperor resumed: “ You could 
never have believed, could you, that you 
possess a superiority over me which indeed | 


1 
| 


envy you? I have enjoyed almost all 
sight-seeing worth the trouble, but I have n 
seen Victor Hugo nor any real literary get 
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Was he very much bowed down by old age ? 
Did he speak distinctly? What were his 
favourite topics ?” 

By this time I had almost recovered my 
composure ; the Queen smiled encourage- 
ment, and the Emperor drew me out, little 
by little. He interrupted almost every sen 
tence twice or thrice, putting sharp inter 
rogations, which 
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have all these people to entertain, and many 
friends and acquaintances among them” ; 
and with a hasty step he walked away. 

In the meantime our Queen had also 
become lost to sight in the group of 
Princesses, and I tried in vain to discover 
the place where Her Majesty stood, as | 
wanted to thank her for having called the 
Emperor’s at- 
tention to me. 





he uttered in an 
affirmative tone ; 


questions such 
as this: “Am 
I not mistaken 
when I think 


?” the clear 
meaning being, 
‘I cannot be 
mistaken!” 
And he repeat 
edly bit his 
under lip with 
teeth so sharp 
that the traces 
of them were 
seen on the pale 
skin -— an im 
perious, nervous 
habit, which 
conveyed the 
idea of peremp 
tory force, and 
impatience. 
“You write in 
French, don't 
you? You'll 
finish by writing 
in your own 
language, won't 
you? I know 
you love writing 
French and 
speaking Eng- 
ish. It is why 
[ have been 








The Empress 
was the 
centre of a 
crowd of ladies, 
so I wandered 
listlesslythrough 
the gaudy multi- 
tude, when a 
light tap on my 
shoulder made 
me start, and I 
found myself 
face to face with 
my Queen. 
“You have 
not been intro- 
duced to the 
Empress, and it 
is getting late. 
Come along.” 
So I followed 
obediently. 
Clad ina 
charming dress 
of yellow silk, 
the Empress, 
with face 
wreathed in 
smiles, was tell- 
ing the ladies 
around her 
some _ incident 
that had _hap- 
pened in a Ber- 
lin hospital 


also 








addressing you which she _pat- 
n the language : — «: —_— ronized and 
° . THE GERMAN EMPRESS IN EVENING DRESS, SHOWING THE FAMOUS PEARLS. as ° 
which is plea- From a Photo. by Reichard & Lindner, Berlin visited twice a 
santest for con- week some 
versation, or at least one of the pleasantest.” difference between nurses and doctors. She 


English is also fast becoming the language 
if Courts,” said I. 

A quick frown warned me that I 
treading upon forbidden ground, and the 
Emperor cut me short with a murmured 
apology. 
Paris, literature, and your own pursuits. You 
see,” and he turned towards the immense 

watched his gesture, “| 


was 


ircle that 


every 





“ Well, to-morrow we will talk of 


beckoned to us in a gracious manner, and 
after shaking hands with me continued her 
easy, lively narrative, after having given the 
new-comers a rapid description of the first 
part of her story. 

The German Empress is called all over the 
realm “Die echte Deutsche Frau,” and no 
appellation could better describe her sweet and 
placid countenance, her fair complexion, and 
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the extreme modesty and naiveté of her 
speech and manner. There is something 
fresh and genuine about her which reminds 
one of the simple heroines celebrated by 
German poets in songs and ballads. When 
about to retire she said to me : “ I have asked 


your Queen to send me her translation of 


your Roumanian ballads. I am so sorry you 
have not the book with you. I am passion- 
ately fond of folk-lore, and I like learning to 


From a) 


know nations by the songs of the people. 
No, I am not at all tired "the Empress 
answered a question put by the Countess 
of Flanders. ‘“ Dear Marie, we travel so 
comfortably, and we see cheerful faces and 
feel the warmth of glad hearts whenever 
we cease to look upon our sweet German 
forests and hills and rivers. So travelling 
is quite a treat to us. The Emperor also 
likes travelling abroad, but my preference 


is for these journeys, where at every turn of 


the road we find ourselves at home,” 
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The Empress was moving away, and before 
her steps the crowd respectfully receded. 

“Have you noticed the diamond Her 
Majesty wears in her hair—that solitary 
stone set high like a trembling star—or a 
tear ?” asked one of the Princes of me, as I 
returned to my place. “It is a pathetic and 
precious gem, a relic indeed, the diamond 
that shone in Napoleon’s triangular hat—/e 
chapeau du Petit Caporal—when it was found 


[ Photo 


by Bliicher’s troops under a tree, after the 
Battle of Waterloo. Go and have a good 
look at it.” 

In haste I followed the Empress, and from 
behind her tried in vain to perceive the huge 
diamond. Her Majesty was about to reach 
the door and disappear, when, turning round, 
she perceived me, and with astonishing intu! 
tion exclaimed : “‘ Now, you desire to see m) 
jewels—don’t be frightened, but come in front 
of me. These pearls are lovely, but too large. 
Look at the diamond ; I always wear it.” 
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Next morning I awoke with that delightful 
and rare consciousness that something very 
bright and unusual had happened and was 
about to happen ; and an hour after I walked 
briskly along the banks of the river and 
watched the Danube glide peacefully by. 

After a long walk I decided, before return- 
ing to the castle, to take a turn in the avenue 
called Prinzen Allée, where all the Royalties 
and most of the inmates of the castle were 
strolling after early 
breakfast. Sovereigns 
and Princes were 
there, Princesses, 
Generals, and Aides- 
de-Camp, and ladies 
in all varieties of cos- 
tume. The Empress 
was in a light grey 
morning blouse, the 
Emperor in a shoot- 
ing-jacket; they 
talked to everyone 
as each stopped to 
salute or curtsy. The 
Empress smilingly 
inquired how I had 
begun the day 
whether by visiting 
or eating ; and when 
I answered that I 
had_ preferred the 
latter exercise, she 
said: “ You look too 
healthy and rational 
ever to become a 
starving poet.” The 
Emperor was in high 
spirits — pointing at 
the trees, giving 
advice as to the 
training of dogs, 
crossing the sward 
to pluck some wild 
flowers. Showing 
them to me he said : 


hey are not so THE EMPEROR IN SHOOTING COSTUME. 
From a Photo. by Lafayette. 


proud as your laurels, 
but very pretty. 


Now, tell the truth; you have been near 
e river to refresh your laurels ?” 
In the afternoon we took a drive 
rough the beautiful dark forests that 


ncircle Sigmaringen in a ring of sombre 
rdure. In the soft silence of the wood 
> were startled to hear the sound of bugles, 
and a troop of horsemen rode past, preceding 
small group of riders. In the midst of the 
group, on a black charger, rode the Emperor, 
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clothed in the black uniform of the Todt- 
hussaren. Again that set, resolute expression 
hardened his visage, again his eyes looked 
far into the darkness of the forest with an 
awe-inspiring light in their dilated pupils. 
Like a statue of stone, like an image of Fate, 
he passed on, heedless of our presence, with- 
out casting a glance on the carriages and 
their occupants. 

Later on I heard that the Emperor had 
that very day been 
much disturbed and 
angered by news re- 
ceived from West 
phalia, where a great 
strike had broken out 
among the workmen. 
Yet when, again, at 
five o’clock we took 
tea with the Royal- 
ties in the splendid 
museum of Sig- 
maringen Castle, to 
my unspeakable sur- 
prise another change 
of dress, another 
change of face and 
humour, was _pre- 
sented by the Em- 
peror for our admi- 
ration. On both sides 
the hall was adorned 
with glass cases con- 
taining marvels of 
ancient art gathered 
by the rare taste of 
the late Prince of 
Hohenzollern. 
William II. then and 
there declared that 
he worshipped Al- 
brecht Diirer, and 
showed in his praise 
of old vases and 
skilfully chiselled 
silver considerable 
proficiency in matters 
dear to antiquarians 
and connoisseurs. 
No object, however small, however darkened 
by the twilight of ages, escaped his shrewd 
scrutiny. He was entirely different from the 
Emperor I bad seen in the morning, that 
imposing and gloomy black rider of the 
forest, yet to an acute observer the sternness 
of eye and visage was still there, glossed 
over for a few moments only. 

“T teased you about those laurels this 
morning,” said he, as he approached a corner 
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THE EMPEROR AT A REVIEW, WEARING THE RLACK UNIFORM OF THE TODTHUSSAREN, 


Photo. by E. Bieber, Bertin. 
where I had come upon a lovely Renaissance 
cup, whose dainty ornamentation had capti 
vated my attention. “ By-the-bye, where 1s 
the famous crown? I am quite disappointed. 
As soon as I arrive people hasten to inform 
me that I shall meet with an extraordinary 
creature—a young girl who is zo¢ a Queen 
and not a Princess, yet who wears a crown 

a crown of laurels, a crown given by the 
French Academy ; and when I expect to see 
a real laurel crown for the first time in my 


life, here is the young person in question 


From the Painting by A 


Von Kossak. 


daring to show herself bareheaded in the 
evening, and wearing stupid bonnets in the 
day-time. Now, where is that crown? Do 
you hang it over your bedstead, or out at 
the window for passers-by to admire ?” 
“Sire, Emperors and Kings wear their 
crowns on great occasions, but not even 1D 
the greatest moment of their existence are 
poets able to do so, or your Majesty would 
have seen mine yesterday and to-day. Our 
crowns are invisible—in fact, they do not exist 
except in imagination; thus we possess 
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wealth, palaces, and realms beyond the reach 
of mortal eye——” 

“ And you are not exposed to the danger 
of losing them,” said the Emperor. “ But 
do you mean to say that you are going to 
remain a poet all your life? .Will ‘not the 
malady pass off like the measles? Oh, I am 
not joking. ‘To mea woman who writes is a 
ridiculous being.” 

“T have been told before that your Majesty 
detested clever women, or the interference 
of women in any but domestic affairs.” 

“Oh, I don’t go to such’ lengths. Clever 
women are dangerous women, one and all, 
who ought to’ be muzzled before they can 
bite. But do you believe it is necessary to 
be a clever woman in order to be a woman 
who writes? On _ the contrary, women’s 
cleverness consists in avoiding ridicule, and 
clever women care for their. good looks. 
Now, can a woman who _ writes _remain 
pretty? The gestures, the attitude of -a 
woman scrawling away-with all her might, rout 
every zesthetical effort on her part. . Can a 
woman remain pretty when she is_ obliged to 
put on that’ particularly- stern. frown with 
which one pursues an idea or studies any 
serious and important subject?” The 
Emperor stopped, evidently waiting for a 
confused or a spirited answer, then he 
resumed: “ Now, you are very intelligent, 
much more than I could have believed 
possible in a woman who writes. You 
are actually as smiling, as cool, as unaffected 
as if I had not wounded your highest 
notions of womankind—perhaps your own 
self-love.” 

“T have no self-love, sire, but very firm 
convictions that nothing can defeat.” 

“ Anyhow, you are very good-natured, and 
are neither pretentious nor forward. I am 
going to concede one or two points to you, 
though you do not seem to care whether I 
esteem pushing women or not. Music and 
painting may render a woman’s existence 
very happy and beneficial to her family, and 

well, I will allow that a woman is not quite 
unsexed by being a poet. Women are un- 
reasonable, so are poets. Women are born 
to comfort and to enhance the joy of living ; 
so are poets. Well, a poet you may remain, 


without exasperating me completely.” 

“T thank your Majesty for his. gracious 
permission.” 

he Emperor laughed, and as the Empress 
came to his side he added : 
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“T have been giving this poor young lady 
a bit of my mind about femininism and 
women who write novels.” 

“The Emperor is the friend of poets, be 
they men or women,” said the gentle lady, 
“and I will give him the Roumanian ballads 
to read.” 

At dinner that day the Emperor proposed 
a toast in honour of the Hohenzollern family 
and the Royalties, his cousins and _ peers, 
assembled there, with whom, said he, the 
Empress and himself had been so pleased 
to spend hours which they would never 
forget. The speech, though short and simple, 
was eloquent and full of vigorous sympathy ; 
flame-like it spread from soul to soul, and, 
delivered by a voice whose ring fell like 
metal on the ear, it resounded through our 
hearts and gave everyone present the sen- 
sation that each was in direct communion 
with the speaker. 

Before the Imperial pair left the castle 
such persons as had been admitted to con- 
versation’ of any length with them took 
private leave of their Majesties. Thus I was 
ushered into a little blue drawing-room, 
where the Emperor and Empress waited to 
bestow a parting greeting. 

“T wish you good luck,” said William IL., 
“and heaps of laurel crowns ; so many that 
your hair and your brows may be hidden 
beneath them. Is not that a kind wish ?” 

“No, no,” corrected the Empress ; “I wish 
you happiness in whatever form you may like 
to enjoy it.” 

I stooped low to kiss the proffered hands, 
and then joined the ladies and officials who 
were waiting in the hall. Presently from 
every door Princes and Princesses poured in, 
and the German Sovereigns, who had already 
bidden them adieu, glided simply through 
the circle, bowing right and left, while the 
“ Heit die in Sieges Kranz” struck up, and 
thus they passed from our view. 

Many a time since have I met those two 
Imperial travellers, many a time at the 
Italian Court, and many a time approached 
them ; but nowhere as in that straggling 
fortress of the obscure Middle Ages, nowhere 
as in those woods and gardens, did the real 
character of William II. reveal itself to my 
attentive eyes ; nowhere better than in the 
sombre forest by the banks of the young 
Danube did I learn to judge what is strange, 
and to admire what is admirable, in the 
Emperor of the German Realm. 
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From JoHN TrowpripGe’s Notes. By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 
5 os THINK I chuckled a little, “Ves. But I have no sisters. I am 
N Ves the idea was so quaint; and alone in London.” As I added this bit of 
pea | then I went upstairs. information I remembered a play of that 
sal Alt _ The room I was searching _ title and felt uncomfortably melodramatic. 
te, for was on the second floor of | More than ever I wished myself away ; mor 








the building, and I found it 
— the same announcement was 


fet 
on the door which had attracted me in the 


street. 

Che minute I had opened that door, and 
met the glance of a lady with very small eyes 
and very large teeth, I was filled with regret 
for my recklessness, and would have retreated 
if I could. It was, however, too late. The 
lady sat at a desk, writing, but at sight of me 
she stopped, and hurling a question, as she 
might a javelin, pinned me with it to the 
doorstep. 

“What can we do for you, 

Fool that I had been! Being where I was, 


sir?” 


and more difficult did it seem to achieve th 
wish. 

‘ Pray come in, sir, and no doubt we can 
supply your want, whatever it said the 
lady, with impatience quivering behind 
politeness. She was so like the wolf dressed 
Red Riding Hood’s grandmother that 
she dominated me, and mechanically | 
obeyed. 

“IT was passing along Piccadilly,” I began 
again—this time with desperation—“ when i 
saw that among other conveniences you 
advertised guides——-” 

Lady guides.” 

“Quite so. I should have no objection 

Of I’ve 


is.” 


as 





I could hardly answer “ Nothing” and save to her being a_ lady, course, 

myself by retreat. got Baedeker, but Baedeker says so little, 
“ [—er—was passing by and read your and r 

er—sign,” I began, inanely. “ But “You thought a lady guide might say 
That “but” 

seemed to give ; 


her the idea that 
she was to lose a 
customer, and 
with quick _ pre- 
sence of mind she 
snatched the ex 
cuse from my lips. 

“You are an 
American,” she 
asserted, with a 
smile which 
would have been 
engaging had it 
not been ob 
structed by teeth. 
‘Perhaps you 
want us to do 
some shopping 
for or with your 
wife ?” 

‘lam net mar 
ried,” [explained. 

“Ah! Acha 
peron for your 
sister, then? You 
saw, of course, 
that we provide 
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“he > o” 
chaperons : “you THOUGHT 
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a good deal ?” (I am not sure this remark was 
not made archly.) - “ Well, we do not usually 
have applications of this kind from your sex, 
sir, but ”—she looked me over from head to 
foot, as if to test my character from my tie, 
my waistcoat buttons, and my boots—“ I 
guite understand your position” (alas! the 
summary was evidently favourable ; no hope 
of escape through her disapproval), “and 
doubtless one of our lady guides might be 
able to make your sight-seeing in London 
more profitable than you would find it alone. 
I see no reason why you should not have 
our Miss Adams.” 

Somehow, from her manner of remarking 
that there was no reason why I should not 
be supplied with Miss Adams, I instinctively 
disagreed with the official verdict. I felt 
that there would be, from my point of view 
(which favoured the picturesque), insuperable 
objections to Miss Adams. But I was 
dumb. 

With her finger on an electric bell the 
lady paused as if in thought. “Would you 
require a guide for one day or for several ?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, only for a.few hours,” I hastened to 
assure her. 

Meanwhile, she had touched the electric 
bell. A door dividing the room from an 
inner one opened. “Please send Miss 
Adams here,” said the lady at the desk to a 
boy in a livery consisting mostly of buttons. 
He vanished, and a moment later a girl 
appeared. Could this be the Miss Adams 
officially deemed appropriate to my case— 
this pale, sweet-faced young creature, with 
deep grey eyes and soft, dark-brown hair ? 
She was not beautiful, perhaps, strictly 
speaking, not even remarkably pretty, but 
while suspense lasted I had suddenly ceased 
to regret my application to the bureau. The 
interval of uncertainty, however, was brief. 

“T think you must have forgotten, Miss 
Grinch,” said the girl, “that Miss Adams’s 
holiday began this morning.” 

“Dear me, I had forgotten,” admitted 
Miss Grinch. “How very awkward! And 
Miss Snapkill is engaged for the whole day. 
(here is no one else, I fear, who—-—” 

“Could you not spare this lady as a 
personal conductor, madam?” I inquired, 
gravely. 

Miss Grinch looked doubtful. She glanced 
in a worried way from me to the girl, from 
the girl to me. I could see what was in her 
mind. Unfortunately, though I am thirty- 
two—a respectable age at which many a man 
is father to a large family—my clean-shaven 
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face denies four or five of those years. As 
for the girl, I told myself that she looked 
nineteen and could not have passed twenty- 
three. It might have been a case for another 
department of the association—that which 
provided chaperons ; but I broke in quickly 
before Miss Grinch could have time to arrive 
at a decision. ; 

“Perhaps, madam, if you have no one 
to send out, you could recommend me to 
another institution for supplying guides for 
tourists,” I slyly suggested. 

This settled the matter. ‘I think you are 
free this morning, Miss Bawn?” said the 
lady at the desk, with a look at the girl 
which forbade contradiction at the point of 
the sword. “This gentleman desires the 
services of a guide for a short time——” 

“Tt is possible that my sight-seeing may 
take longer than I think,” I interjected. 

“For some hours,” resumed Miss Grinch. 
“He is an American who has never seen 
London. He would probably wish to be 
conducted along our prescribed route. You 
understand what is wanted, and no doubt 
you can be ready by the time the pre- 
liminaries have been gone through.” 

Miss Bawn did not speak ; but she retired 
acquiescently, and while she was gone I 
showed the lady at the desk my visiting-card, 
engraved with the name “ Mr. John N. Trow- 
bridge,” the address of my flat on Madison 
Avenue, New York, and that of my club, 
which is about as well known as Brooklyn 
Bridge or the Statue of Liberty. Something 
was written down in a ledger, including the 
name of my London hotel. I was told that 
the charge for a guide was five shillings an 
hour, or, if taken by the day, two guineas, 
and was in the act of remarking that, to save 
expense, I had better after all pay by the 
day, when my conductor appeared, neatly 
cloaked, hatted, and gloved. 

I paid the required sum in advance and 
bought Miss Bawn’s services as guide, if not 
philosopher and friend, from the hour of 
11.15 a.m. to that of 6 p.m. 

We went downstairs together, she and I. 
If she were shyer or more self-conscious than 
I was, I am sorry for her. When we got out 
into the misty November sunlight I saw that 
the thin young face was pale no longer. The 
situation had in it the elements of comedy, 
not to say farce, but I would have died 
rather than laugh, or even let my eyes 
twinkle. 

“Where are we to go first?” I asked, 
meekly. 

“TI think we had better begin with West- 
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“*WHERE ARE WE TO GO FIRST I 


minster Abbey,” was the businesslike answer. 
“Here is an omnibus which will take us 
near there and save time, unless you prefer 
walking.” 

“T will engage a cab by the day ; 
save more time,” I suggested. 

“ Won’t it be an unnecessary expenditure ?” 
asked the lady guide. “A cab in London 
costs half a crown an hour.” 

This information amused me. For the 
past seven or eight years I have not been 
obliged to think twice about spending my 
dollars, and this trip to England was my first 
holiday since school days; but I answered 
gravely that for once I felt I might afford the 
indulgence. 

A moment after I was helping my com 
panion into a smart hansom. Ass she stepped 
into the cab I was struck with the grace of 
the girl’s slight figure, and almost equally 
with the fact that, though her clothes were 
exquisitely neat, they had long ago seen their 
best days. 

“ Poor little thing!” I said to myself. “It 
must be hard lines being a lady guide and 
carting stupid people about to places you've 
seen a thousand times. I should like this 
day to be a sort of record one for her.” 

We went to Westminster Abbey, and my 
companion was overwhelmingly conscientious. 
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She was resolved that I 
should have my money’s 
worth and miss nothing. 
Whenever I tried to turn 
the conversation (if it 
could be called a conver- 
sation) to herself, she 
froze, and wordlessly re 
minded me of the fact 
that, instead of being a 
young man and a young 
woman together for a 
day’s outing, we were a 
conductor and a 
ducted, neither more not 
less. 

When we had “ done ” 
the Abbey it was lunch 
time — at least in my 
feelings—and I suggested 
an interval of — refresh 
ment. 

“You could hav 
something very quickly at 
an Aerated Bread shop,”’ 
said Miss Bawn. “A 
sandwich, or , 

“But I do not like 
sandwiches, and I left 
America for a vacation because I was tired 
of having things quickly,” I broke in. “‘ You 
forget that to go toa good London restaurant 
is part of my education. I ask you, as a 
guide, which is the smartest restaurant in this 
( ity ,” 

Thus attacked, my conductor 
upon her mettle, and, blushing deeply, she 
named several places, all of which ranked as 
equally fashionable. 

Somehow I had begun to wish very much 
to see what sort of girl hid herself behind 
this mask of primness, and I longed to make 
her drop it, though how to do so I did not 
exactly know. It was easy to see that she 
was a lady, but I imagined that she had 
brains, a heart, and a sense of humour when 
she was at home, among people she trusted 
and was not paid to guide. 

“ Prince’s sounds nice and royal,” said I. 
“ | think I should like to go there.” 

‘Very well,” returned Miss Bawn. “I 
will go with you as far as the door and you 
can name the time at which you would wish 
me to meet you.” 

‘“ But you are to lunch with me, of course, 
[ exclaimed, in surprise. 

“T would rather not, if you don’t mind. — 

“I do mind,” I persisted, looking injure a. 
‘lam a stranger to your country and Its 
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ways. If I go into a restaurant alone, where 
as like as not they have a French menu, | 
won't know what to order. I shall get all the 
wrong things and the waiters will laugh at me. 
Now, I suppose you know French ?” 

“Ves, I do. I will go with you if you 
wish,” replied Miss Bawn, with the air of a 
virgin martyr being led to the stake. 

It got upon my nerves to be regarded as 
an executioner, and when we had taken our 
places at a table in the restaurant I deter- 
mined to thrash matters out. 

I was not quite so ignorant of French 
as met with in a menu—as I had pretended, 
but I made Miss Bawn translate a long list 
of names, and, despite her protests, ordered 
an elaborate luncheon. 

“ Look here, Miss Bawn,” I saic, abruptly, 
‘perhaps I had better explain to you why it 
occurred to me to call at your office and ask 
for a lady guide. I should like you to 
understand, but first I shall have to tell you 

few things about myself, as a sort of 
preface. I there isn’t a lonelier 
fellow in the world than Iam. When I was 
a tiny chap my father died and left me to 
the care of a step-mother. We lived on a 
firm, and she half-starved and wholly over- 
worked me. I shouldn’t have minded the 
work if I had had a little kindness chucked 
in, but she hated me, and when I was ten 
years old I ran away to New York. 1 
tramped the fifty miles, and hoarded up the 
four or five dollars I had in a toy savings 
bank till I got there. ‘Then I bought some 
newspapers and them. Somehow | 
managed to earn my living, and when things 
had settled down a bit I went to a night 
Chat was where I got most of my 
education, so, you see, I hadn’t much of a 
beginning ; and when by some lucky coups, 
which I won't bore you by talking about, I 
had worked up and up, till I had quite a 
respectable income for a young fellow, I'd 
sense enough to see myself as I really was. 
I knew there wasn’t the making of a ‘ society 
man’ in me, and I was shy of ladies, for fear 
they might make fun of my shortcomings ; 
but I envied the sort of men who were at 
their ease with nice girls. I have worked 
very hard all my life up till now, and except 
for reading I’ve never had time to try and 
improve myself as I should have liked. 
Sull, when a man is as busy as I’ve been, 
ind interested in his work, he doesn’t much 
mind missing lots of things that other chaps 
have. J didn’t much mind until I started 

on this vacation. 
“On board ship I began to think a good 
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deal about what a lonely person I was, and 
it made me unhappy. Yesterday I landed, 
and last night at the Carlton, where I’m 
staying, I felt pretty homesick, though ex- 
actly what I was homesick for I couldn't 
explain to myself or to you, since I haven't 
got any real home or anyone in the world 
belonging to me. Perhaps that very thing 
was part of it—and seeing all the other men 
with their wives or sisters or mothers. I 
began to ask myself what was the fun of 
trotting about in a strange country, . sight- 
seeing, with not a soul to exchange a word 
with. ‘That my mood this morning 
when I was mooning along Piccadilly, not 
knowing what I wanted to do or where I 
wanted to go. ‘Then I saw the sign of your 
association, and said I: ‘ There’s my chance 
to find a little companionship, even if it’s for 
so much an hour.’ I went in on the impulse, 
and I when I saw Miss Grinch | 
wished myself out again, till you came into 
the room. Now, please don’t look at 
me as if you were frightened! I dare 
say you are more used to showing ladies 
about than men, but it isn’t my fault 
that I happen to be a man, you know ; I’m 
a human being all the same, and if I could 
make you understand what pleasure I might 
have in to-day’s association with a charming 
young English lady I’m sure you would unbend 
and forget the business part of the arrange- 
ment, anyhow enough to treat me as if | 
were a harmless fellow-mortal, and not a 
dangerous bear to be led about by a string.” 

While I was delivering this harangue Miss 
Bawn’s face had undergone several changes. 
Her pretty mouth had crisped itself at first, 
as if she would have said, “ Please don’t 
inflict your private history upon me ; I may 
be paid for showing you London, but hearing 
the details of your past, from boyhood up, 
was not in the bargain.” 

But being, as I had judged her, of a 
sympathetic nature under her professional 
armour, she grew interested in spite of her- 
self, perhaps even a little sorry for the lonely, 
lowly-born young man who had made money, 
but no friends, and whose first holiday she 
might help to brighten if she would. At my 
last simile she melted completely, and broke 
into a laugh so merry, so spontaneous, that 
for a moment a child rather 
than a weary, hard-worked young woman of 
business. 

“1 didn’t know I had behaved so stupidly,” 
she said. “ But this is the first time I have 
acted as guide for a man, and 
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confess 


she seemed 


ever 
and 
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“ And this is England and not America,” 
I finished for her. “I expect I understand. 
But now you know all about me, you are 
going to trust me not to step out of my 
right place, aren’t you ?” 
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were Miss Bawn’s favourite pictures, and 
how she had once hoped to be an artist, but 
many other things which interested me pro- 
foundly. 

I was told that she, too, had been father 














“SHE HALP-STARVED AND WHOLLY OVERWORKED ME.’ 


“Yes,” said she, looking me straight in 
the face. 

Somehow, that look made my heart beat 
fast. It was so frank, and sweet, and trusting, 
and such a pleasant contrast to the primness 
of her few glances before. I hadn’t been 
given a chance till then to see what lovely 
eyes she had ; but in spite of her smile they 
were sad as well as beautiful, and made me 
long to know all about the girl—about her 
thoughts, her home surroundings, her life and 
its troubles ; for it must have held troubles 
of some sort, or she would not now be my 
lady guide. 

“Thank you,” said I, feeling suddenly 
very happy. I longed to ask questions about 
herself, but I had just sense enough not to do 
it. We finished our luncheon on a very dif- 
ferent basis from that on which it had been 
begun, and by the time we left Prince’s I 
felt as if this girl and I had been friends for 
weeks instead of an hour. I had controlled 
curiosity, but my confidences inspired con- 
fidences, and while we were “doing” the 
National Gallery I learned not only which 


less since childhood, though her mother 
was living, and an invalid. There was a 
younger sister ; and, though the girl told me 
nothing of the sort, and I’m sure didn’t 
suspect my guessing it, I made out from little 
things she unconsciously let drop how her 
ambitions had been sacrificed for the delicate 
mother and sister. Art had not paid. Ready 
money, regular money, was absolutely need- 
ful, and this girl had been obliged to earn it 
as she could. I knew now why her eyes 
were sad and her cheeks thin; I knew why 
the neat, tailor-made clothes were still doing 
service, and my heart swelled. I had known 
this girl only half a day, yet it seemed as it 
the one thing on earth to give me most 
pleasure would be to put colour into her face , 
and a happy light under her long eyelashes 
I wondered how I could best set about 
doing this. 

I had told her that I had made money, 
but as Miss Bawn had evidently not read 
“The Life Story of John N. Trowbridge, 
Our Youngest Millionaire,” in any of the 
American magazines or papers, I was safe In 
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making it appear that 1 had merely earned a 
few thousands, of whose possession I was in- 
genuously proud. If she had even suspected 
the full truth, all her pretty little schemes for 
saving me a shilling here and there, her 
friendly warnings against reckless extrava- 
gance, would have been nipped in the bud 
and half my fun spoiled. I had 
begun to make vague plans, and they would 
have been spoiled, too. 

After an orgy of sight-seeing at the 
National Gallery, followed by another at the 
British Museum, I insisted upon tea at the 
Carlton. There was music, and we were in 
the midst of a delicious hour, when suddenly 
Miss Bawn looked at her little gun-metal 


Besides, 


watch. “It is five minutes to six!” she 
exclaimed. 
‘What of that?” I asked, in blissful for- 


getfulness of such things as business arrange 
ments. 

“Tn five minutes I must leave and 
report at the office before I go home. Oh, I 
do feel guilty for allowing you to spend so 
much time in restaurants. You might have 
seen several more things if I had really done 
m\ duty.” 

‘You needn't feel guilty,” said I. “ You 
have taught me more in this one day than I 
ever knew in my whole life. -And it has been 
the pleasantest I have ever experienced.” 

‘Thank you,” replied Miss Bawn, with a 
slight return of the official manner. “I’m 
glad if you’re satisfied. I, too, have—have 
found the day pleasant. You have been very 
kind and considerate. Good-bye. I hope you 
will enjoy the rest of your stay in London.” 

She had risen, and so I was obliged to rise 
too. But I didn’t say good-bye. “Are you 
engaged to guide anybody to dinner and the 
theatre this evening ?” I asked instead. 

“No; [—after six my time is my own. 
But I never guide people to #¢ 

“Then let me guide you, and your mother 
or sister, or any friend you choose. Do. It 
would be a charity. I am so used to being 
looked after now, in London, that I sha’n’t 
know what to do alone. If you won't, I shall 
think you don’t trust me after all.” 

“TI do, but 

“Wouldn't it be considered the right thing 

ou brought your mother or sister, or don’t 

vy like theatres ?” 

* Yes, I suppose it would, and 


you, 


and they 


do immensely, only my mother is too ill and 
I'm never able to take my sister. 
u for the first time to-day, and 
‘Still, you’re the only girl friend I’ve ever 
had. We are friends, aren’t we ?” 


But I met 
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“What is the good of—of being friends 
with people one day, when you will not meet 
them again ?” 

“We shall meet every day during my stay 
in London, unless you refuse to be my guide 
after this.” 

“Tt is not my place to refuse, if you engage 
my services at the office.” 

“That is what I intend to do, unless you 


object. Do you ?” 

“No. I—it is very nice showing you 
things. You are—so appreciative.” 

“Then shall I go round with you now and 


book the engagement ? ” 

“Oh, no; that won't be necessary. If I 
mention your wish it can be arranged, and 
you can call in the morning.” 

“How about taking your little sister to 
dinner and the theatre? Surely you wouldn't 
deny her and me a harmless pleasure ? ” 

“If you really wish it.” 

So it was arranged. She was to hurry 
home from the office, tell her sister, and dress ; 
then the two would return to the Carlton, 
for we would dine there. I wanted all the 
other fellows whom I had envied last night 
to envy me to-night. 

When I had seen her off I chose such a 
dinner as I thought girls would like. I had 
never had any such experience, but to-day 
I had learned a lot ; and I was quite proud 
of myself for thinking of flowers. I told the 
head waiter to get me two big bunches of 
the best roses to be had in London. Then 
I secured a box for a play which the people 
in the office assured me was the most 
popular of the year, and ordered an electric 
carriage to take us there. 

After I had done all this and got into my 
evening clothes, I still had half an hour to 
wait in the palm court before I saw the face 
I had been watching for, accompanied by 
another face rather like it, though younger, 
and not half so pretty. 

Poor little girls! Even I, knowing next 
to nothing about such things, could see that 
their dresses were of the simplest material 
and not of the latest fashion. I felt a kind 
of anger at the ather women for owning 
smarter gowns than theirs, when I saw their 
wistful, timid looks and guessed their mean- 
ing. ‘lo me the girls could not have been 
sweeter than they were, in their frocks of 
white alpaca or serge, or whatever the stuff 
was ; but because they yearned for something 
finer I should have liked to buy up half the 
shops in London and fling the contents at 
the sisters’ feet. 

I think, though, that they were happy 
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despite the crumpled roseleaf. The dinner 
was a success, and especially the roses, 
which caused the girls to flush with pleasure. 
They were charmed with the electric carriage, 
and surprised to find that they were to have 
a box at the theatre. 

“Oh, Molly, nothing like this has ever 
happened to us before, has it?” exclaimed 
the little sister; and then I knew that my 
lady guide 
Molly Bawn. 
This seemed odd, 
because I had 
been whistling 
the air of “ Molly 
Bawn ” to myself 
the while I 
dressed ; indeed, 
it had been run- 
ning in my head 
all day. Sweet 
Molly Bawn! 

I don’t know 
what we saw to- 
gether next day, 
the lady guide 
and I; I only 


was 
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and there was Miss Grinch gazing up at us 
from the pit through a pair of black, funereal 
opera-glasses. Miss Grinch, then, was human, 
and had an existence outside office hours ! 
I could scarcely have credited it; still, the 
sight of her was not the shock to me that 
it apparently was to my lady guide. 

Miss Molly Bawn did not shrink back a 
single inch, but I guessed from her sudden 





know that I saw 
her. And it was 
so pleasant to 
hear her delicious 
English voice, 
with its pretty 
modulations, that 
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I am afraid I lost 
a good deal of 
the information she conscientiously gave. 
She guided me all day, and I again guided 
her and the little sister in the evening. 
We had another restaurant dinner, more 
flowers, another box at the theatre; and 
again a third time this programme repeated 
itself with delightful variations. The little 
sister said that she had ceased to wonder 
at me now because I was an American, 
and Americans were so strange ; probably 
they were all like that, and no one thought 
anything of it. I assured her that this 
was the case, and that she must just take 
me for granted, as one took one’s meals, 
or the rising and setting of the sun. “ Only 
they go on every day,” said she, “and you 
won't.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said I. “I begin to 
feel at home in England, and to take things 
for granted, too.” 

But on that third night at the theatre we 
looked down on the audience from our box 
before the curtain rang up on the first act, 


“ WE LOOKED DOWN ON THE AUDIENCE FROM OUR BOX.” 


rigidity that she had forcibly checked the 
impulse, and her delicate face flamed with 
colour. 

“Who would have dreamed that 
Grinch was frivolous enough for the theatr 
I remarked, to carry off the situation. “It 
seems funny, somehow, to see her here.” 

But Miss Bawn did not appear to regard 
it in this light, though I had proved her 
sense of humour. “She will think it is I 
who am frivolous,” the girl retorted. 

“ Luckily, if she does, you are only answer- 


Miss 


e?’ 


able to her for business hours. Others 
you can dispose of as you please,” said I, 
consolingly. 

“Yes,” replied the lady guide. Yet her 
face was grave for a few moments, until 


something in the play moved her to laughter. 
I invited the two girls to sup with me after 
the theatre, but they refused, and insisted on 
parting from me, as before, when I had put 
them in a cab. Good friends as we hi . 
become, I had not been allowed to call : 
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their home, of which I had not even been 
told the address, nor had I dared to ask. I 
understood vaguely that they lived with their 
mother in lodgings somewhere in Bloomsbury, 
and I hoped that soon, without seeming 
unduly curious, I might learn where. 

Next morning, at a little before eleven 
o'clock, as usual, I presented myself at the 
office of the association in Piccadilly. Miss 
Grinch sat in her place at the desk, looking, 
f anything, grimmer than 
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Suddenly a light of revelation rushed into 
my mind and an angry colour to my face. 
If Miss Grinch had been a man! It was 
lucky for her, as it was unlucky for me, that 
she was not. 

“Do you mean to say I began, 
furiously, when again I was cut short. 

‘“‘T mean to say no more than I have said, 
sir.” The acid of Miss Grinch’s voice would 


have bitten into steel. ‘Pray, for Miss 





er wont ; but perhaps this 
was my morbid imagina 
Ion. 


‘Good morning,” said 
I, pleasantly. 
‘Good morning,” said 


she, neither pleasantly nor 
unpleasantly. Yet there 
was that in her eye which 
sent through me a pang 
 presentiment. 

“T suppose Miss Bawn 
has come in?” I ventured, 
as the bell remained un- 

uched. 

“Miss Bawn came at 

opening hour,” replied 
Miss Grinch; “but she 
has been compelled to 
leave again — on private 
business. Fortunately, 
however, our Miss Snap- 
kill is disengaged — this 
morning, and her services 

at your disposal.” 

















I have always thought 
“His Face Fell” a comic 
expression of emotion, but 
I felt that mine did so literally at this moment. 
‘I—er—hope that—perhaps Miss © Bawn 
will be returning later,” I stammered. “I 
feel that—I am so used to her ways as a 
guide that perhaps I had better wait———” 

‘“ Most of our clients prefer Miss Snapkill 

a guide,” said Miss Grinch, coldly. “She 
is exceedingly strong, is never tired, has more 
depth of information than Miss Bawn, and 
is gifted, besides, with a remarkable fund of 
historical anecdote. She has never been 
known to fail in a date.” 

| shuddered at the thought of being trailed 

London lions by this paragon. *“* No 

ibt the lady is excellent as a guide,” I 

mitted ; “but Miss Bawn——” 

“I must tell you frankly, sir, that there is 
use in waiting for Miss Bawn,” the dragon 
the desk cut in. “She will not be at 
rty to conduct you again.” 

Vol. xxvi.—80. 
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MEAN TO SAY——' I BEGAN.” 

Bawn’s sake, let us have no argument on this 
subject. ‘The private affairs of our employées, 
as you must realize, cannot with propriety be 
discussed with our clients. I regret that you 
should be disappointed, but Miss Bawn is 
unavoidably prevented from conducting you 
again. If you care to be accompanied in 
your round of sight-seeing by one of our 
other ladies we shall be glad to serve your 
interests.” 

The Gorgon was unanswerable. It was 
true that, for Miss Bawn’s sake, I must hold 
my tongue, since there had been no accusa- 
tion. I could not defend the girl without 
taking it for granted that she had been con- 
demned. ‘This was one of the reasons why I 
regretted that Miss Grinch was a woman. 

For an ugly instant she had silenced me, 
but, as truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
so did I; and I hit back with a_bold stroke, 
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adapted to the fighting capacity of a female 
enemy. 

“T am obliged to you,” said I, “ but I won’t 
trouble Miss Snapkill—not because of any 
personal objection to the lady, but because, 
as I have fallen in love with Miss Bawn, and 
wish to ask her if she will be my wife, I 
naturally don’t care for sights unless she can 
see them with me. Now, as I have been so 
frank with you, madam, perhaps you will 
kindly give me Miss Bawn’s private address, 
so that I can put the question I am very im- 
patient to have answered.” 

Miss Grinch looked more like Red Riding 
Hood’s wolf than ever. 

“ Certainly not, sir,” she returned. “ Your 
sentiments for Miss Mary Bawn have nothing 
to do with our business. It is strictly against 
rules to give the private address of an 
employée to a customer. If the young 


woman desired you to be on such terms with 
her as you suggest, you would probably have 
been given the address in question without 


applying at this office. Allow me to wish 
you a good morning.” 

Again Miss Grinch scored. But I found 
one more shot in my locker, and _ fired. 
“ Very well, if you choose to stand on a rule 
in such a case as this, I will address to Miss 
Bawn here,” I said. “It is certain that you 
know her home address, and you are bound 
to forward your employée’s letters.” 

“ Pray often as you please,” 
snapped the lady, dignity at last. 
“Tam sure it is nothing to me.” 

At this I went out and took counsel with 
myself. 

I returned to the Carlton. 
paper before 


write as 


losing 


I used up half 


a-dozen sheets of I had com 


posed a letter which seemed to express half 


I meant or felt. ‘The best was inadequate, 
but I let the seventh attempt stand, and 
carried it myself to a post-office, where I had 
it registe red. 

Then I waited. There 
that night nor the next day. On the third 
morning I marched into the office. There 
was Miss Grinch, and there was my registered 
envelope on the mantelpiece. 

“You have not forwarded 
madam!” I exclaimed. 

“Ah! zs that your letter? I noticed that 
one had come addressed to Miss Bawn. 
She has left our employ, but should she call 
she will, of course, receive any post which 
has arrived for her.” 

“You are maliciously determined to keep 
Miss Bawn from getting that letter,” I flung 
at her; but I was only a man, and the 


was no answer 


my letter, 
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woman was more than equal to me and the 
emergency. 

“If you insult me, sir,” said she, “I shall 
be obliged to have you turned out, even if it 
be necessary to call in the protection of the 
police. Your accusation is ridiculous. This 
office has plenty to do without re-addressing 
all the letters sent here for persons no longer 
employed by us, who know perfectly well 
that they have only to call to find anything 
which may be awaiting them.” 

“T will consult a lawyer,” I said. 

“Do so,” said Miss Grinch. 

I did ; but merely to find that the dragon 
was within her rights. I then advertised in 
the “ personal ” column of every newspaper in 
London, begging, in terms which I hoped 
she would understand, that “ M. B.” would 
send her address to “J. N. T.” at the 
Carlton. 

Days passed on, hewever, and either 
‘*M. B.” did not see the ‘personal,” or else 
she was angry with the wretched “J. N. T.” 
who had unwittingly brought trouble upon 
her head. 

Be what you may, it is bad to want a 
thing desperately—in a tremendous hurry— 
and not to get it; but if you are an American 
it is unbearable. To think of all the trouble 
I had had to make my ten million dollars, 
and that now they were of no move use to 
me than if they had been ten cents, was 
enough to drive a man crazy. I haunted 
Bloomsbury ; I engaged a private detective, 
and offered him a hundred pounds if he 
found Miss Bawn for me in a week, two 
hundred if he did it in three days. But at 
the end of the week he had failed. 

It was at this juncture that I turned brigand, 
my only regret being that I had wasted time 
in not earlier adopting a criminal career. 
I lurked within sight of the association’s 
office early in the morning, to see who went 
in first. Finding that the youth I had 
seen in buttons made his appearance before 
anyone else, I followed him quietly up the 
stairs and darted into the office in his 
wake, when he had opened the door with 
his key. I then resorted to bribery and 
corruption. The boy had not the key of the 
drawer where the employées’ address-book 
was kept, but for the sum of fifty pounds 
four times what he received in a year 
would tell me which it was and stand neutral 
while I broke the receptacle open; only I had 
better “look sharp,” for Miss Grinch was due 
in twenty minutes, and if she caught me she 
would send for the police. 

I took the hint, paid: the bribe (which 


he 
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This was let out to me by the 
little sister, when I had dis- 
covered the family at Brighton, 
through information received 
from their Bloomsbury land- 
lady. 

Molly was out, getting a 
prescription made up for her 
mother, when I called; and 
when she opened the door of 
the lodging-house sitting-room 
and saw me there with her 
sister she grew first red, then 
pale, and all but dropped the 
parcel she was carrying. 

I thanked that ebb and flow 
of blood, for it betrayed me 
something which I might not 
have learned so easily from the 
girl’s lips. She cared—anyway, 
a little. 

I sprang up, caught her hand, 
told her how I loved her, and 
how hard I had tried to find 
her, without stopping to worry 
as to how she would take my 
words. 

“You were engaged to me 
as my guide and I never let 
you off,” I said. “ Do be en- 
gaged to marry me now.” 

“Oh, do, Molly,” urged the 








“1 THEN RESORTED TO BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION.” 


would more than console the youth for his 
discharge), and found the book with the 
blessed Bloomsbury address, which was in 
of the few streets in that district I had 
ever thought of. 
Slipping into my pocket the registered 
tter, which had accumulated some dust 
ring its long sojourn on the mantelpiece, 
walked out of the office and met Miss 
rinch coming upstairs. Little guessing 
it had happened, she let me pass by with 
ook of stately contempt ; and as I left 
building for the last time I chuckled, 
n as when I had entered it first. 


lhe reason why the detective had failed 
because, on the day after our parting, 
lly Bawn and the little sister had taken 


invalid mother away to the seaside. She 
been ill, and neither of the girls had 
found time to look at a newspaper. 


little sister, “if only to spite 
Miss Grinch. It was Molly 
being in a box and she in the pit that made 
her feel the worst,” the child went on, 
turning to me. “ And then the roses. They 
were more than she cou/d stand. Otherwise 
she might have forwarded the letter, even after 
she had made such a horrid row and Molly 
had resigned her position as lady guide.” 

“T want to keep her for my lady guide 
all my life,” said I. “I need you, Molly. 
What do you say?” 

“If I say ‘yes,’” answered Molly, “ it—it 
won't be to spite Miss Grinch, but—because 
I love you, and was miserable because you 
had gone out of my life.” 

It wasn’t until I had given her her engage- 
ment-ring, and she had scolded me in her 
old, pretty way for extravagance, that I let 
her know she had promised to marry a 
millionaire. I think she was more frightened 
than pleased; but the little sister was 
delighted. It would spite Miss Grinch. 





Masterpieces of Humorous [Mlustration. 


By ADRIAN MARGAUX. 


[This article gives the opinion of well-known humorous writers as to which they comsider the best 
illustration of their works. ] 


YN the art of illustration the 
author is doubtless the artist’s 
most exacting critic. ‘This is 
particularly the case, perhaps, 
with humorous _ illustration, 
sense of humour on the part 

of author and artist having a relationship 
as dangerous as it is interesting. With this 
thought in my mind, I have consulted the 
leading humorists of the day with the pen 
upon the work of leading humorists with the 
pencil, my chief question being as follows: 
“Which of the illustrations to your writings 
has best expressed the meaning of the author?” 
he first reply came in fairly definite form 
from Mr. F. Anstey: 
“I have been, as a rule, 
so fortunate in the illus- 
trations to my writings that 
it is not easy to particu- 
larize. But the drawing 
which best 
meaning is that 
Mr. Bernard  Partridge’s 
illustrations to ‘A Bayard 
Bengal,’ which re- 
presents the judge in the 
act of pinning the Blue 
Ribbon of the Derby on 
the hero’s breast. 


With 


drawing it was, of course, 


expresses my 
one of 


from 


regard to this 
the illustrator’s main object 
to sustain the general idea 
of Mr. Anstey’s story as 
purporting to be the 
English experiences — of 
Chundet Bundabund 

B.A. Cam- 
bridge, related by Burry 
Bang Jabberjee. 
Assuming the style of an 
Indian artist, as it has 
been exemplified in water- 
cowour on rice paper, Mr. 


Bhosh, 


Esq., 


stro 


Partridge has put a good 
deal of Oriental imagina- 
tion in the picture repro- 
duced on this page. “The 
notorious Blue Ribbon was 
pinned by the judge upon 
his proud and heaving 
bosom "—the bosom, that 
is, of the ingenious Hindu 





s- 
“A BAYARD FROM BENGAL,” BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Chosen by Mr. F. Anstey as the best illustration of his humorous work. 


2 Mm et. 


who claims to have won the Derby. ‘Thus 
we read on page 106 of the book as pub 
lished by Messrs. Methuen, and the humour 
of such a situation as by the 
author is faithfully rendered by the artist. 
The peculiar form of this drawing is not 
so strange to Mr. Partridge’s talent as some 
admirers of his may suppose. He spent part 
of his early life in the employment of a firm 
of designers of altar-pieces, stained-glass 
windows, and similar works of medizeval art, 
and his studio contains several examples of 
his skill in symbolical subjects. Of his 
method as an illustrator little or nothing can 
be said ; according to his own account he is 


concel\ ed 


_ 
ad 
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are concerned,” 
said Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann, “ the 
illustrations that 
best expressed 
the author’s 
meaning were 
those drawn by 
Mr. Bernard 
Partridge for a 
series of articles 
entitled ‘ Letters 


“unmet hodi- 
cal,” although in 
drawing figures 
such as those in 
Mr. Lehmann’s 
“Letters to Ab- 
stractions” he 
frequently uses 
1 model. 

Two other 
iuthors thus 
singled out the 


work of Mr. Ber- Say ae ma ¥) to Abstractions’ 


that appeared in 

Punch some 

eleven or twelve 

years ago. They 

for ‘Stageland,’ ” were all so ad- 

wrote Mr. Je- t P mirable in their 

rome K, Jerome > walle Ye , uw. delineation of 

- , character that I 

find ‘t difficult 

to make a _par- 

THE STAGE HERO IS A VERY POWERFUL MAN,’ BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, ticular selection. 
Chosen by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome as one of the best illustrations of his work. ah ae 

I'wo, however, 


nard Partridge. 
“The drawings 
that Mr. Bernard 
Partridge made 


from Lausanne, 
“were, I think, 
the perfection of 
illustration.” 
Mr. Jerome 
had not specified any particular illustration— specially stand out in my memory: (1) The 
and there are some sixty or seventy in the drawing of a stout old gentleman in ‘To 
book. I mentioned “The Stage Hero is a Pomposity’ and (2) the drawing of a hale old 
Very Powerful Man” as being gentleman in ‘To Youth.’” 
the funniest of all, and Mr. “Letters to Abstractions ” 
Partridge made no demur. appeared in Punch at irregular 
rhis is the passage which hoa gt intervals during 1891 and 
the artist had in his mind when Co 1892. ‘“ Pomposity,” “ Fail- 
making the drawing: “ The ae ure,” Crookedness,” “ Swag- 
stage hero is a very powerful ger,” “Youth,” and other 
man. You wouldn't think it qualities were all given one or 
to look at him, but you wait more human _personifications 
by the fertile imagination or 
wide social experiences of Mr. 
Lehmann, who adopted in this 
series of articles the pen name 
of “ Diogenes Brown.” The 
“ Pomposity ” here illustrated 
by Mr. Partridge was “ Bul- 
mer,” a wealthy brewer, whose 
course, some years before Mr. chief happiness in life was 
bernard Partridge had become found in his intercourse with 
nember of the staff of Punch people who, in the acquire- 
vhich event took place -in ment of property, had been 
‘gt, about six months after less successful than himself. 
had accepted his first con- | “* My dear boy,’ said Bulmer 
ution. “A Bayard from to me, while he inserted his 
ngal” and “ Letters to Ab- : = | thumbs in the arm-openings 
ictions ” were illustrated in By ; - of his waistcoat and drummed 
ordinary course of his acti an approving tattoo upon his 
work for the famous journal, on i shining shirt front—‘ My dear 
without consultation with the Chosen by Mr. R. C. Lehmann asone boy, I have always been your 
of the best illustrations of his % ¢ : 
friend, and nobody knows it 


sith . 
authors. Punch work. 
Reproduced by permission of the Pro- 


‘So far as my own writings pba b ty may better than you.’ 


until the heroine cries ‘ Help! 
Oh, George, save me!’ or the 
police attempt to run him in. 
lhen two villains, three extra 
ruffians, and four detectives 

about his fighting weight.” 

he illustrations to “ Stage- 
land” were produced, of 
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A little chat with Mr. Partridge at his 
quaint old house in Chelsea yielded some 
interesting details as to the circumstances 
under which these little masterpieces in 
humorous illustration were produced. 
Jerome’s sketches of Stageland and _ its 
inhabitants were first published in a weekly 
paper, long since defunct, called the 
Playgoer. Jerome and Partridge were at 
that time companions in the Bohemia of 
London, one a writer and the other an artist 
on the first rungs of the ladder of fame, 
who had a strong 
common interest 
in their love for 
the drama. After 
their serial pub 
lication Jerome 
thought that the 
sketches might 
make a saleable 
book, and with 
that view asked 
Partridge if he 
would make some 
drawings with 
which to illustrate 
them. The artist, 
who had such an 
excellent practi 
cal knowledge of 
the subject, wil 
lingly consented, 
and the friends 
agreed to share 
the profits of the 
publication. But, 


~ 


“A PUSHING / 
by Sir F. C. Burnand as one 


; Reproduced by permission 
alas! it was some 

time before publication was effected, several 
firms of publishers refusing the work, until 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus eventually offered 
to publish it on a royalty. Myr. Partridge, it 
may be added, was so familiar an actor 
himself—with the types of character described 
by the author that he found it unnecessary 
to have professional models in making his 
drawings. 

“T haven’t a doubt 
replied Sir Frank Burnand. * Charles 
Keene’s illustrations to my ‘Tracks for 
lourists,’ that first appeared as a serial in 
Punch and subsequently as a book under the 
title of ‘How, When, and Where,’ were not 
only just exactly in the spirit of the author's 
work to which they were illustrations, but 
were also to be reckoned as among the very 
best work that Charles Keene ever did.” 

“How, When, and Where,” which was 
published in 1864, is a burlesque of Murray’s 


as 


about it,” promptly 
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Tourist Guides, written with the character- 
istic punning skill of the genial editor of 
Punch. The original edition has long been 
out of print, but the little yew Wesprit has 
been republished in the complete edition of 
Sir Frank Burnand’s works as part of the 
volume, “ Very Much Abroad.” 

As will be seen, Sir Frank has not indi- 
cated his preference for any particular draw- 
ing among the two or three dozen illustrations 
which the book contains. I have, therefore, 
had to take upon myself the responsibility of 
choice. “A 
Pushing Ac 
quaintance — An 
Anglo -Gallica 
Sketch,” which 
appears on page 
32 of the original 
edition of “ How, 
When, and 
Where,” and on 
page 367 of 
“Very Much 
Abroad,” seems 
to me to typify 
very fairly the 
humour of the 
author eX 
pressed by the 
artist. 

“ All foreigners 
can swim,” writes 
the former. “If 
you doubt the 
assertion experi- 
mentalize after 
the manner sug- 
This humorous feat will 

cut off.” 

Of Charles Keene’s method of 
both as an original draughtsman and as 
an illustrator, some account has recently 
been given in ‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
In Mr. G. S. Layard’s “ Life” of the great 
artist only a brief mention is made of the 
illustrations to “Tracks for Tourists,” al- 
though the testimony of the editor of Punch 
on the subject is given as follows : 

“Of the illustrations, Mr. Burnand says 
they are some of the very best he ever did. 
He himself was much pleased with them, 
and frequently wanted me to do another 
series of the same kind.” They were done, 
it may be added, in the studio which Keene 
occupied for sonie years at 55, Baker Street, 
above the photographic establishment of 
Messrs. Elliott and Fry. Mark Lemon was 
editing Punch, whilst Burnand and Keene 


/ 


i 


as 


FE, BY CHARLES KEENE. 
f the best illustrations of his work. 
Punch 


gested in the cut. 
suggest another cut 


work, 


> 
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were, of course, fellow-members of the regular 
staff, although they seldom met at the weekly 
dinner owing to the somewhat recluse habits 
of the artist. 

“ By far the best illustrations ever done 
for me,” writes Mr. H. G. Wells, from 
his house at Sandgate, “were those by 
Mr. E. J. Sullivan, in the Pall Mall 
Magazine, illustrating my ‘Story of the 
Future.’ I could not have wished them 
better.” 

The humour of these illustrations, as of 
Mr. Wells’s story, is, it must be admitted, of 
a somewhat grim kind. But the drawing to 
which Mr. Sullivan specially directed my 
attention when I called upon him at his 
house in Hampstead illustrates an incident 
of Mr. Wells’s imagination which is in the 
nature, perhaps, of comic relief to the preva- 
lent quality of “A Story of the Days to 


“ THE TRICK OF THE MIRROR,” BY MR. E. 
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original illustration from one or two drawers 
which were full of the artist’s black and 
white work. 

Mr. Sullivan remembered how at the time 
the author had praised him highly for the 
illustrations, jocularly addressing him in one 
of his letters as Mr. “ Albert Diirer” Sullivan. 
The compliment had not the same value then 
as it has now, inasmuch as “A Story of the 
Future ” was the first of Mr. Wells’s writings 
to receive the honour of illustration. But 
then, as now, Mr. Wells’s good opinion was 
the more appreciated because Mr. Wells 
himself has exceptional knowledge and talent 
in art. 

“ He had some training in drawing,” Mr. 
Sullivan reminds me, “for the purpose of 
the scientific work which occupied the 
earlier years of his life, and the Christmas- 
cards of his own designing which he has sent 





J. SULLIVAN. 


Chosen by Mr. H. G. Wells as the best illustration of his work. 


Come,” to quote the title under which the 
serial actually appeared in the Pall Mail 
Mazazine about four years ago. 

Mr. Sullivan was working at high pressure 
upon a water-colour drawing, but he cheer- 
fully turned aside from his easel to give me 
what information he could regarding the 
matter, whilst Mrs. Sullivan looked out the 


me certainly suggest that with equal devotion 
to it he might have succeeded in art as he 
has in literature.” 

It is from the chapter in Mr. Wells’s story 


called “ Underneath” that the illustration 
here reproduced is taken. Some readers 
will remember that it describes the experiences 
of the hero as an emp/oyé of the ruthless 








640 THE 
Labour Company, particularly in association 
with his savage, brutalized fellow-workmen. 
He is depicted in company with one of these 
in the illustration, as described in the follow- 
ing passage : 

“The moving platform was rushing by the 
establishment of a face - moulder, and _ its 
lower front was a huge display of mirror, 
designed to stimulate the thirst for more 
symmetrical features. Denton caught the 
reflection of himself and his new friend, 
enormously twisted and broadened. His 
own face was puffed, one-sided, and _ blood- 
stained; a grin of idiotic and _ insincere 
amiability distorted its latitude. A wisp of 
one The trick of the 


hair occluded eye. 
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suggested to Mr. Wells by the ingenious 
advertising device of a well-known caterer to 
the London poor. 

“IT have been rather unfortunate,” wrote 
Mr. W. L. Alden, from Florence, “in the 
matter of illustrations ; at least, such is my 
opinion, though my illustrators might not 
agree with me. The artist who has been 
successful with my books Miss 
Florence K. Upton, of ‘Golliwog’ fame, 
whose admirable illustrations in ‘ Among 
the Freaks’ have always delighted me.” 

In the illustrations to ‘Among the Freaks,” 
which was published in 1896, J. F. Sullivan 
was associated with Miss Upton. The book, 
as some readers will remember, gives the 


most is 





“AFTER THE BABY SHOW THE BAKIES 


Chosen by Mr. W. L. Alden as the best illustration 


mirror presented the swart man as a gross 
expanse of lip and nostril. They were 
linked by shaking hands. ‘Then abruptly 
the vision passel—to return to memory in 
the anemic meditation of a waking dawn.” 

Mr. Sullivan told me that he had partly 
drawn the two figures from models, but the 
effect of the “trick of the mirror” 
largely the result of guess-work on his part. 
At the same time he was familiar with the 
grotesque results which could be obtained 
from reflection in a brightly-polished dish 
cover, and experimentation in this way had 
helped him somewhat. Mr. Sullivan’s choice 
of the incident for illustration was entirely 
his own, but possibly its literary use was 


Was 


GET 


UPTON. 


MIXED, BY MISS FLORENCE kK. 


of his work. 


professional experiences of a sort of Barnum, 
whose vernacular, in describing his difficulties 
with bearded ladies and Siamese twins, 1s 
vigorously reproduced. ‘The frontispiece, 
which is reproduced herewith, was by Miss 
Upton, and depicts a scene consequent upon 
the mismanagement of a baby show. The 
method adopted to preserve the infants 
identity breaks down, and at the close of 
the show, all clue being lost, there is a lively 
contest between a tribe of mothers for the 
ownership of the most attractive prize-winners. 
“T haven’t any particular method,” avers 
Miss Upton in discussing the matter with m 
“except that one very simple, and yet oft 
neglected, one of reading thoroughly the 
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illustrations being by “ Mortarthurlo Whis- 
kersly.” As a double burlesque of a man- 
nered artist and a somewhat eccentric writer, 
the half-dozen illustrations—of which we are 
able to give but one specimen in this article 
—were in admirable keeping with each other. 

Little need be said for obvious reasons of 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s choice—“ the illustra- 
tions of Mr. Will Owen to my stories in 
THE STRAND.” When that gentleman was 
appealed to in his home at Richmond he 
gave the necessary definiteness to this choice 
by specifying a picture—reproduced on this 
page—which originally appeared so recently 
as the March number of this Magazine. 

* As to method of work, I can’t say much,” 
Mr. Owen declared. “I only know I never 
feel inclined for it and am an abominably 
slow worker. I almost invariably take my 
models from life—not professional models.” 
From which it would seem to follow that the 
artist himself has frequented much the river- 
side highways and byways from which Mr. 
Jacobs has derived so much inspiration. 





















A DRAWING FROM “ SHE-NOTES,” BY MR. E, T, REED. 
Chosen by “Owen Seaman” as the best illustration of his 
Punch work. 

Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of “‘ Punch.” 


matter to be illustrated. I do not think 
there can be any kind of success in 
illustrating unless the whole heart and 
soul are thrown into the work. ‘Too 
often the illustrations are absolutely 
apart from the text.” 

“Owen Seaman,” another distin- 
guished member of the staff of 
Punch, replied to my question 
as follows : 

“ Mr. E. T. Reed drew a very 
charming illustration in Punch 
some many years ago to accom- 
pany an article of mine called 
‘She - Notes,’ in imitation of 
Miss Egerton’s ‘ Key- Notes.’ 
His drawing was one of the first 
burlesques upon the methods of 
the late Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, 
whose work was then just com- 
ing Into vogue.” 

_ “She-Notes” was published 
in two parts on March roth and 
17th, 1894. They were de- 
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scribed as by “Borgia Smud- BI Bi a. ERR 
geiton,” the Japanese fin-de-siécle Chosen by Mr. W. W. Jacobs as the best illustration of his work. 
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WRITE of successful people 
and lucky people ; people to 
be envied by the rest of us, 
either for their achievement or 
their good fortune. Young 
people they are, the four of 
them, and that in itself is a subject of 
congratulation. 
The first on my 
Ford Detwood, aged twenty-six. 
is a clever young man, if you like! 
years before this account opens he became 
recognised as one of the coming men in 
literature. Indeed, the generous reception 
accorded to his now well-known novel, “ A 
Painter in Paradise,” placed him at a jump 
in the very first rank of writers, and his 
friends held that he had already arrived, 
while only a few cantankerous critics said : 
“ Wait a little. Let us see if he can keep it 
up.” His next book did “keep it up,” and 
the two volumes brought him large remunera- 
tion, and if that isn’t a test what is? How 
delightful it must be te receive more invita- 
tions than one can possibly accept; to be 
deluged with requests for autographs, a 
stamped and addressed envelope enclosed ; 
to hear nothing but eulogy; to be the lion 
wherever one went, and listen to whispers, “ Is 
that ¢#Ae Mr. Detwood ? What an intellectual 
brow!” And imagine the delectation of being 
compelled to fly from all this, pretending it 
irksome and undeserved, so that one might 
get quiet and opportunity for writing one’s 





list of the favoured is 
Now here 
Two 
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third book. At twenty-six! And to be so 
modest about it all. Many get their heads 
turned with the first intoxicating draught of 
fame, but all the interviews agreed that this 
had not been the case with Ford Detwood ; 
he had invariably received the interviewers 
with reluctance, but with courtesy. 

But even in Derbyshire renown pursued 
him. The local paper, dated at Kirk Newton, 
but printed elsewhere, contained the following 
item : 

“Mr. Ford Detwood, the distinguished 
novelist, has come to Ivydale in search of 
much-needed rest, and has rooms at the 
George. Ivydale has always been a favourite 
spot with literary men, for Izaak Walton says 
of it »” ete. 

This paragraph caused quite a flutter 
among the reading public of the Dale, and 
several estimable bicyclists, who knew nothing 
of fame, but merely had a day off from the 
counter in some neighbouring town, were 
mistaken for the celebrity. 

Nowhere in all Ivydale did this extract 
create more commotion than in the maidenly 
heart of Miss Madaline Belmond, just 
twenty-one. I am not sure but Madaline is 
the most to be envied of all my quartette, 
and perhaps I should have begun with her, 
but it is customary to introduce your hero 
first, and then bring along the girl he is to 
marry. In doing this I am following the 
method of Mr. Detwood himself, in the nove 
I have already mentioned. Madaline was 
the only daughter of the rector, and the 
rectory was admittedly the most lovely spot 
in all lovely Ivydale. The learned and 
reverend Mr. Belmond was rich in his own 
right, a scholarly man, constantly absorbed 
in research, with a unique and extensive 
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library at his command—the accumulation 
of years. The affairs of this world troubled 
him little, and its cares not at all, for he had 
never known the need of money. Some of 
us might not object to change places with 
him, even if he is getting on in years, for his 
estate extends along the little River Runnel, 
until his grounds meet those of Squire 
( ‘obleigh. 

And this naturally brings us to the squire, 
whom you imagine to be a hale, stout old 
gentleman, somewhat inclined to corpulency 
and anger ; but in truth Thomas Cobleigh is 
a year younger than the novelist—thin, 
straight, and good-looking, and he rides 
across country very often to consult with the 
rector on the affairs of the parish. Now, I 
don’t believe the young squire was vividly 
interested in the parish, and I am quite sure 
the rector was absorbed in his books; so 
perhaps the former came to the Ivydale 
Reccory because the ride across the hills 
was so exhilarating. It could not have 
been to see Madaline, for my young 


lady would have nothing to do with him; 
said he was stupid, which, between our- 
selves, he was not; insisted that he could 
talk of nothing but farms, or horses, or 
fox-hunting, or the villainous doings of the 


Radicals, subjects which did not interest her 
in the least, she being fond of culture, litera- 
ture, and the like. I have a suspicion that 
if there had been a match-making mamma 
about the rectory my haughty miss would 
not have flouted the squire as she did, for 
Tom Cobleigh owned upwards of six thou- 
sand acres of unencumbered land, with a 
fine old mansion hidden away among the 
trees higher up the valley. But the hand- 
some daughter of fhe rectory was not for 
him, and the youth sighed deeply as this fact 
became more and more clear to him, cursing 
his awkwardness and wishing he had some of 
the polite polish which London is supposed 
to give. Yet he hated London; never felt 
at home in it, constantly got lost in its laby- 
rinths on the rare occasions when he trusted 
himself to its mercies. But London and a 
town house were the dreams of Madaline, 
and she too sighed when she thought of the 
season there so far away, and her father so 
difficult to persuade to participate in its 
enjoyments. 

But this delightful, much-maligned world 
contains consolation for the bitterest dis- 
appointment, and the charming novelist has 
taken rooms at the George ; while wandering 
about the picturesque hills and dales of Tom 
Cobleigh’s estate, ignoring the law of trespass, 
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is a bright young woman who may well cause 
the squire to pause and change his mind, as 
he dashes across his fields to order an inter- 
loper to keep to the King’s highway. He 
sees suddenly how handsome she is, lifts his 
hat politely, and rides away, as if she, instead 
of himself, were the owner of the broad 
demesne. This captivating person is the 
fourth of my quartette, for, of course, the 
parson does not count ; her name Beatrice 
Gower, and her age twenty-two. I wish I 
could add that she also was rich, but she 
has merely enough to live on comfortably, 
and is earning more and more every year. 
She is a young person of talent, and I 
am sure the acceptance of her latest picture 
by the Royal Academy will help her along, 
whatever envious outsiders may say of 
that worthy institution. In this undulating 
hill and dale land she is accompanied by a 
willing slave, content to carry brushes, paint- 
box, camp-stool, easel ; any or all of them. 
The slave is a peasant girl, with brilliant red 
hair, and the standing bucolic joke is a 
warning to her to keep away from the straw- 
stacks, lest she set them on fire. The little 
maid said nothing, but she had grown tired 
of this witticism. And now comes along a 
wonderful artist woman from London, and 
straightway falls into raptures over this 
despised red head. She eagerly makes an 
amazing bargain with the child’s mother, and 
is actually willing to pay good round money 
if Missy Carmine will merely stand round 
and do nothing, while the artist sits on the 
ridiculous little camp-stool and paints. The 
artist tousles up this crimson mop, builds 
it into one shape or another, allows it 
to fall rippling down the wearer’s back, 
all the while praising its beauty. At 
first the head of fire regards the new- 
comer with suspicion, lowering at her with 
her large hazel eyes, but by-and-by, with a 
child’s intuition, she sees that the admiration 
is genuine, and a glow thrills the little 
heart, sore of the world’s disdain. The 
light-hearted artist certainly made one crea- 
ture happy in the Dale, and was destined to 
bring consolation to another of the opposite 
sex, but the latter episode belongs to a section 
of the story farther on. Meanwhile, the 
petite Goddess of the Flame follows her with 
a devotion not to be matched outside the 
pages of historical fiction. The diminutive 
guide led the artist to secluded dells the lady 
would never have found unassisted ; took 
her to dramatic hill-tops with wide-spreading 
views ; found unexpected waterfalls ; posed 
silent and still as a statue. She proved a 
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THE GUIDE LED THE ARTIST TO SECLUDED DELLS. 
treasure in the way of a model, after the 
exacting and restless London variety. It was 
a constant wonder to the midget why the 
lady from London praised her red hair when 
the London lady herself was so evidently an 
angel in beauty. Miss Gower’s black locks 
and dark flashing eyes caused her face to 
seem unusually pale, but the 
Derbyshire was bringing back to her cheeks 
the colour which London had stolen away. 

Yet, handsome as was the lady from town, 
now revelling in these sylvan glades, the lady 
of the country possessed still greater claims 
to beauty. But Beatrice knew more of life, 
was a fascinating talker, and, having tasted 
poverty, was not so foolish as to flout six 
thousand acres of land, if such a windfall of 
real estate came her way. ‘Thus does the 
course of true love run smooth, in spite of 
the dictum of the poet. We have now 
everything admirably arranged, for the squire 
has seen the painter, and the rector’s daughter 
is interested in the novelist, and so in the 
conclusion we shall wed country to town, 
and town to country. 

One afternoon the beautiful Miss Belmond 
and her father were taking their walks abroad 
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on their own estate, when the old gentleman 
espied a fisher ineffectually whipping the 
surface of the Runnel with some new 
fangled flies which the old-fashioned trout of 
that babbling stream seemed to despise. 
The fisher walked along the bank trying 
pool after pool, and bore himself as con 
fidently as if 
he stood on his 
own ground. 
Now, if there 
was anything in 
this world that 
the aged rector 
could bring 
himself to cen- 

sure it was a 

poacher, and 

after that a tres- 
passer, and here 
before his eyes in 
broad daylight 
they were both 
combined in one 
and the same per- 
son. Of course, a 
poacher must always be a trespasser, although 
a trespasser may not always be a poacher. 
Mr. Belmond grasped his stout stick more 
firmly, and accompanied by his daughter, as 
indignant as himself, he reconnoitred the 
intruder. 

“My dear sir,” began the rector, cour- 
teously, “I take the liberty of acquainting 
you with the fact that this is private water.” 

“Thank you,” replied the young man, 
making another cast, “but I am already 
aware of that fact.” 

The cheek of this retort amazed the owner 
of the property, but he kept his temper and 
continued, suavely : 

“Are you also cognizant that I am the 
proprietor ? ” 

The youth, whose manner hitherto had 
been slightly condescending, now looked 
round with an air of surprise. 

“Then, sir, you must be Squire Cobleigh, 
and I am very pleased to meet you. I called 
at Cobleigh Hall the other day, but you were 
not at home.” 

“ Again you are mistaken, sir. 
rector of this parish, and my 
Belmond.” 

“TI beg a thousand pardons,” exclaimed 
the young man, with seeming contrition. 
“I find I am indeed a trespasser, and, 
although I was bemoaning my illluck a 
moment ago, I am now glad I have not 
further encroached by catching any of your 


I am the 
name 1s 
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fish. You see, I am a stranger in the neigh- 
bourhood, and have inadvertently over- 
stepped a boundary.” 

“If you are a friend of Cobleigh’s that 
alters the case, and you are quite welcome to 
these waters.” 

“T can scarcely, with 
strict accuracy, lay claim 
to the squire’s friendship ; 
truth to tell, I have never 


“THIS IS PRIVATE WATER.” 


seen him. A friend of his and of mine in 
London, knowing I was coming here and was 
fond of fishing, wrote to Mr. Cobleigh, with 
the result that, when I took up my rooms 
at the George, I found a kind note from the 
squire offering me the hospitality of this 
little river. My name is Detwood.” 

“Not ——” Madaline spoke impulsively ; 
then checked herself with a blush. She had 
rather expected and hoped this was the cele- 
brated writer. ‘The young man smiled at the 
exclamation. He was accustomed to the 
rest of the question, lucky beggar, and made 
no pretence of not guessing its import. 

“You were, perhaps, going to say ‘ Not 
the novelist’? But that is just what I am: 
[ believe there is no other of my name. 
May I flatter myself that I am not unknown 
in this beautiful country ?” 

“Indeed, you are very well known at the 
rectory by your works at least, even if we 
failed to recognise you in person from the 
pictures we have seen of you in the illustrated 
papers. 

There was intense admiration in the young 
man’s eyes as he gazed at her, while she spoke 
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rather hurriedly, as if to remove the seeming 
harshness of the first greeting accorded him. 
He replied with the easy assurance of a man 
of the world. 

“T think there is something very rectorial 
and even Scriptural in what 
you say. Isn't there a text to 
the effect that by their works 
you shall know them.” 

“T think, Madaline,” said 
her father, “that if 


you can persuade 
Mr. Detwood to 
come up with us 
and drink tea on 


the lawn, his accept- 
ance will show that 
he bears no ill-will 


against my _ insist- 
ence on riparian 
rights.” 

“If you come 


with us now,” in- 
vited the girl, “we 
shall be just in 
time, and I think 
your sport has not 
been so good as to 
enable you to plead 
that as an excuse 
for not deserting it.” 

“If it had been 
the best in the world 
I could not have resisted your kindness, Miss 
Belmond,” replied the young man, with 
enthusiasm, as he wound up his line and 
slung the empty basket at his side. 

They walked up the green slope together, 
the old gentleman doing most of the talking. 

“You will likely find Cobleigh on the 
lawn waiting for us,” he said. “Tom is 
much interested in the welfare of the parish, 
and I think it greatly to his credit that so 
young a man should concern himself with 
serious things.” 

Detwood murmured that this was, indeed, 
a laudable state of mind, and Miss Belmond 
tossed her head. And conversing thus, the 
original stiltedness of their talk melting into 
more familiar intercourse as they grew better 
acquainted, they came to the rectory and to 
the mellowing influence of afternoon tea. 
The squire was not there when they arrived, 
but he came before the function of handing 
round the cups was well under way, and 
seemed taken aback to find a stranger so 
much at home on the lawn. The rector 
introduced the two men, and Detwood said, 
“T am very much indebted to you, Mr. 
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Cobleigh, for permission to fish along your 
exceedingly beautiful stream.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the squire, 
“It was on account of Billy 
By the way, 


awkwardly. 
Jackson’s letter, you know. 
how is Billy ?” 

“He was very fit last time I saw him. 
Was sorry he could not come to Derbyshire 
with me, but there was some race or other 
on that he didn’t care to miss.” 

“Ah, yes; that would be the Putney 
Stakes,” replied the squire, brightening. 

“Very likely,” commented the novelist, 
with indifference, as he turned to talk with 
Miss Belmond. 

Tom Cobleigh sipped his tea in silence, 
and when the rector spoke to him he 
answered absent-mindedly. The other young 
people were engaged in an animated conver- 
sation about books and magazines and 
authors and editors, subjects which were as 
Sanscrit to the squire. He felt a dull envy 
of the London man’s glib enunciation, of bis 
knowledge and his lack of fear of Madaline, 
of his easy manner in conversation, and his 
sureness of himself. Tom resolved to order 
the local bookseller to send to Cobleigh Hall 
all the magazines published, little dreaming 
what an avalanche he was about to bring 
down on himself, and he also determined to 
read them—a most heroic task. But in this 
he was a trifle late, as after events were to 
prove. ‘Tact deserted him that afternoon 
not that he ever had any too much of it ; he 
was a very straightforward young man, and 
with quiet innate stubbornness he sat out the 
other visitor, when he had much better have 
taken himself off, or talked more earnestly 
than he did with the old gentleman. It is 
not every afternoon that a rural young lady 
has a distinguished Metropolitan literary man 
to tea, and she quite naturally does not wish 
the visit marred by a man sitting glum ina 
garden-chair. So Tom sat tight until the 
new-comer had taken, his departure, but this 
endurance failed somehow to please him. 
The squire was made vaguely unhappy by 
the cordiality of Madaline’s farewell, and the 
earnestness with which she invited her 
celebrated visitor to call again. The aged 
rector, littke knowing what he was about, 
supplemented the courtesy of his daughter, 
and placed his cherished library at the 
disposal of the stranger, as an aid to his 
literary work. 

Tom Cobleigh rode sombrely home, at odds 
with the world. He knew he had not 
acquitted himself well, but could not guess 
just where he had erred. Luck was running 
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against him, but he could neither turn it in 
his favour nor quit the game in which he 
held a losing hand. He plunged into 
periodical literature as a man takes to drink, 
but without the exhilaration which accom 
panies the latter course. He bought 
Detwood’s books and actually read them, 
jealous of the author’s expertness in the use 
of words and his power of depicting a scene. 
Without being sure he understood all the 
writer was aiming at, he was nevertheless 
imbued with a hopeless admiration of the 
writer’s cleverness. 

In all this I do not at all agree with the 
squire. It is easy enough to compose a 
work of fiction. Where true genius shows 
itself is in the writing of facts acceptably, as 
in a narration of the sort ycu are now read- 
ing. Here are real difficulties, if you like! 
If this story were made up as I went along, 
there would be no trouble. I could force 
my quartette to do as I wished them, and 
would not then be annoyed by their contrari- 
ness. I would introduce a match-making old 
lady with some sense in her head, who would 
keep things straight and not allow young 
folks to make fools of themselves. I should 
have the squire make the acquaintance of 
the young artist roving over the land. You 
would have a double wedding at the end 
of this recital, and no one would be gallop- 
ing about the country in a disappointed 
frame of mind. But I have to deal with 
events as they were told to me, and can- 
not vary circumstances to my own liking. 
I think the artist would make a charming 
chatelaine of Cobleigh Hall, but I cannot 
have the girl seize the bridle of the squire’s 
horse and so introduce herself, can I? One 
expects the man to make the advance in a 
case like this, but stupid Tom Cobleigh has 
eyes for one woman only, and that woman 
will have nothing to do with him. How 
ever, his study of current literature con- 
vinces him later on of the hopelessness of his 
quest, and so we must just let him go his 
own blundering way. An easy task Mr. 
Ford Detwood has in writing a book out of 
his own head, where every character acts 
exactly as he wishes him or her to act. | 
wish I had such persons to deal with. 

If an artist is in search of the picturesque, 
it is but natural that she should follow a 
stream, for there is no perfect landscape 
lacking a bit of gleaming water about. Ifa 
fisher wishes fish, he, too, must keep to 
the river, for trout are not caught on the hill- 
tops. And thus it came about that Miss 
Gower and the fisher grew to have a nodding 
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acquaintance, which gradually ripened into 
a sort of hill and dale comradeship. An 
artist is a charming companion as a general 
rule, and Beatrice Gower was of the best, 
as young Detwood soon discovered. They 


came to find they had many mutual friends 
in London, and this of itself was a link. 
if I had had the privilege 

of warning 


But 


Miss Gower, 


1 would have told 
her frankly that she 
was losing her time, 
if she had any 
thought of catching the wide-awake young 
novelist, which I should hope was far from 
her thoughts. Indeed, she had often asserted 
that she lived only for her art, and probably 
this was true. Art is an exacting taskmaster, 
and admits of no rivalry. But had it been 
otherwise, I might have dropped a hint that, 
however romantic Detwood’s characters were 
in fiction, the shrewd young man himself had 
an eye to the main chance. Miss Belmond’s 
acres and gold would far outweigh in his 
estimation Miss Gower’s palette and paints, 
even though genius tipped each of her 
brushes, an assumption as yet by no 
means proven, for all her picture in the 
Royal Academy. So the woodland acquaint- 
ance went on, rather one-sided, I fear, 
because Beatrice Gower thought more and 
more of the fascinating young man, while his 
attention was wholly absorbed by the hand- 
somer and richer Madaline Belmond. And 
there was no one to warn the painter-girl of 
danger, or to suggest that the unattached 


‘* MISS GOWER AND THE FISHER GREW TO HAVE A 
NODDING ACQUAINTANCE.” 
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young squire was roaming dejected over all 
the countryside. 

Meantime the friendship between the 
rectors daughter and the literary man 
ripened rapidly. There was nothing to 
hinder it and everything to promote it. If 
Detwood had been a stickler for correct 
conduct he 
should, per- 
haps, have 
spoken to the 
father before 
approaching 
the girl  seri- 
ously ; but he 
quickly saw 
that the ruler 
of the house- 
hold was not 
the old gentle- 
man tied to his 
studies, but 
the rather way- 
ward young 
woman, who 
had a will of 
her own, de- 
spite the sweet- 
ness, unvaried, 
of her manner 
towards all she 
met. She was 
so indisputably 
the belle of the 
neighbour- 
hood (there 
had never been a shadow of contradiction to 
anything she proposed) that perhaps she 
might be considered by some, though not by 
me, as a trifle spoiled. The nonchalance of 
Detwood at the first had a piquant relish for 
her, and this, with her natural preference for 
the man, made a conquest easy, which might 
have been more difficult if he had gone 
about it in a more conventional way. He 
saw that, once he gained the girl’s favour, her 
father’s attitude would not stand in his way, 
and this facility of accomplishment, perhaps, 
caused him to underestimate the real strength 
of the girl’s character. 

With a craft that does infinite credit to his 
diplomacy, he suggested to the artist that she 
should be chary of trespassing on the rector’s 
property. The reverend gentleman, he told 
her, was merciless towards intrudérs. He 
recounted, with a little graphic touch here 
and there of a vivid imagination, the wigging 
he had received for inadvertently fishing on 
the estate. The squire, it seemed, was a 
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much milder individual, and the straggler on 
his lands was safe from reprimand. 

So the painter, in her perambulations, 
kept clear of the rector’s premises, and by 
this most admirable arrangement Detwood 
was free to stroll through the rectorial domain 
with Madaline, running no risk of encounter- 
ing Beatrice, while with the latter he might 
stray through the woods of Cobleigh Park 
and take no chance of meeting Miss 
Belmond. Neither of the estimable young 
ladies knew of his friendship with the other. 
In fiction it is very probable that the red- 
headed imp, adoring the artist, might have 
chattered and scattered disquieting informa- 
tion about, but here she kept silent, as she 
always did, and neither of the young women 
in question ever learned of the other’s 
existence. I hold that young Detwood 
played his cards exceedingly well, as becomes 
an ingenious novelist, skilful in plot. 

Equally to be eulogized was his tact in 
seizing the psychological moment in making 
his declaration to Madaline. This was, 
indeed, the triumph of his career. They 
had been in the habit of taking long walks 
together, discussing the past, present, and 
future. He wasa man of unbounded ambi- 
tion, as he freely confessed, and what he had 


already done in literature was as nothing to 


what he hoped yet to do. He was resolved 
to secure for himself an enduring niche in the 
Temple of Fame, while so many of our noted 
men, alas! think only of the money. He 
cared nothing for wealth; he admitted that 
himself, and with his noble aspirations she 
was in complete sympathy, wishing there were 
more like him in this defective world. Of 
course, they talked of his work ; what author 
can keep away from that subject when he has 
an amiable listener? He related to her the 
outlines of the book on which he was 
engaged ; by-and-by he took to reading her 
completed chapters, and under the shade of a 
distant clump of oaks in the park she sat and 
listened, entranced. He sought her advice 
on this point and that, confessed that she in- 
spired him, so that, all in all, the delighted 
girl felt she was somehow influencing the 
literary destinies of her country. 

Detwood was nearing the completion of 
his great work, and well he knew it was good. 
The chapter in which the hero asks the 
heroine the momentous question was most 
deftly managed, and ‘lifficulties were over- 
come in a masterly manner. This is now 
admitted by all novel readers and by our 
leading critics, but on that day Madaline 
alone was to hear and judge. There is no 
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doubt that Detwood read splendidly, stretched 
there under the oaks, while Madaline sat 
near him, thrilled by his moving words. 
They were alone in the world, with no chance 
of interruption. At the climax, his own 
voice tremulous, he glanced up at her to 
note the effect of his eloquence, and he saw 
that her downcast eyes were filled with tears. 
He dropped that precious manuscript on the 
velvet sward, grasped her unresisting hands, 
and propounded to her the question his hero 
had just uttered. In the solemn hush that 
followed the scarcely whispered answer coin- 
cided with that in the future book. Ford 
Detwood and Madaline Belmond were 
betrothed. 

They walked home together almost in 
silence: she very serious, he exulting. And 
well he might, for she was not only the most 
comely maid in all that land, but she would 
possess two thousand pounds a year and 
more, an income not to be lightly regarded 
even by an author on the top wave of success ; 
for literary fame is an unstable quantity, with 
new competitors constantly arising, while a 
large sum in the Funds lasts as long as the 
country holds together. 

That evening Beatrice Gower, strolling in 
the moonlight along the bank of the river on 
the other side of the village from the rectory, 
with Ford Detwood by her side, thought she 
had never known the young man to be so 
brilliant in conversation. He excelled him- 
self, and she, poor girl, accounted for it by 
supposing the near completion of the book 
caused the exuberance in its author. She 
also had been privileged to hear the greater 
part of this novel, and was interested in his 
state of mind because she felt exactly the 
same when her picture had been accepted. 
At the hour when these two were enjoying 
the moonlight the other girl was thinking 
deeply upon the momentous event of the 
day. She knew her own shortcomings, and 
they troubled her. She was impulsive, often 
unreasonable, sometimes a little careless of 
the feelings of others, capricious, and she 
feared she was just a little selfish if the truth 
were known, but on this calm moonlight 
night she resolved to be quit of all these 
failings and prove worthy of the man who 
had chosen her. That he loved her she 
knew, but she would make him proud of her 
as well. 

By one of those curious coincidences which 
are constantly happening in real life, there 
arrived by that evening’s post a bulky pack 
age which was to do its share in augmenting 
appreciation of the girl Few take an 

















interest in literary matters who do not some 
time or other attempt authorship. Madaline 
had written a story and had sent it to the 
editor of the Magnet. She expected its 
return, of course, for she had read that all of 
us who are now on the top pinnacle had 
received set-back after set-back when first 
endeavouring to gain the Speaker’s eye. 
What was her amazement to find her story 
accepted promptly, and not only that, but 
the printed proofs in long slips forwarded to 
her for correction. There was an appreciative 
little note from the editor, who asked for the 
speedy return of the proofs. 

How splendidly it looked in type, and how 
amazingly well it read! Print had given the 
story an importance which it did not possess 
in manuscript, even to the eyes of the author. 
There was a glow in her heart as she thought 
of Detwood’s surprise when he learned that 
she had set foot on the lowest round of the 
ladder on which he had climbed so high. 
She wondered whether it would be best to 
post it to him, or to read it to him as he had 
read her the various chapters of the new 
novel. Days passed on, and, with the 
modesty of the amateur in presence of 
the professional, she had never the courage 
even to mention her little effort. At last 
there came a telegram from the editor asking 
if the proof was satisfactory, as he wished to 
publish the story in the number then partly 
printed. She kept the telegraph boy waiting 
and returned an answer that allowed the 
editor to proceed. She was now convinced 
that the story possessed some value, or a 
busy editor would not have telegraphed 
about it all the way from London, and this 
gave her the courage to submit the proof to 
the expert. The grove 
of oaks had been sacred 
to the reading of his novel, 
and was the scene of the 
proposal as well, so she 
chose another spot 
for the reading of 
her more unpre- 
tentious contribu- 
tion to our printed 
treasures. The 
place to which she 
led her docile lover 
was a shady nook 
on the banks of 
the stream, the 
river rippling a per- 
petual chorus to 
her monologue. 


She had some 
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her, but she feared he might not put the em- 
phasis on the right words, and a good deal 
depends on that. She was anxious that the 
story should appear at its best, and, after all, 
if you wish a thing well done, it is wise to do 
it yourself. There was a warm light in her 
cheeks as she made the plunge, she seated 
with her back to a tree, he sprawled full 
length at her feet, his elbows on the turf 
and his chin in his hands looking up at 
her. 

“You must not think, Ford, that you are 
the only author in Ivydale.” 

“Oh! Is there another fellow?” 

“ That is not a respectful way of speaking, 
sir. Authors are not all fellows, as if they 
belonged to a University. Or perhaps you 
won't admit that a woman can write.” 

“T do admit it. I had forgotten the ladies 
at the moment. You don’t mean to intimate 
that you have written a story?” 

* Why not?” 

“That’s so. There is no reason why you 
shouldn’t. But let me warn you. It is one 
thing to write a story and quite another to 
get it accepted.” 

“This one is accepted already.” 

“Really? Why, you’re in luck. I can 
tell you my first yarn went the rounds. I 
couldn’t give it away, and, reading it over 
now, I don’t wonder at it.” 

“T learned that from the interviews before 
I ever saw you, Ford.” 

“ Well, when they interview you, you can 
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give them something new, can’t you? Or 
has your story been the rounds too ?” 

“No; it was accepted by the first man I 
sent it to.” 

“You break the record, Madaline. Are 
you going to let me read it, or must I pay 
sixpence for the magazine? Perhaps, how- 
ever, it goes into the local paper?” 

“Indeed it doesn’t. It will be published 
in a London magazine, and the editor is in 
such a hurry that he telegraphed me to-day 
about it. Did you ever get a telegram about 
your stories, Ford ?” 

“Qh, yes, and, what is more expensive, 
cablegrams from America.” 

“In that case I shall not boast of my poor 
little sixpenny wire ; still it zas answer paid, 
and that brings it up to a shilling. Now I 
will read this story to you, if you promise not 
to laugh, and if you will suggest any correc- 
tions that may occur to you. Remember, 
I am only a beginner.” 

Now this remark about the corrections was 
a bit of humbug, for she knew very well she 
had telegraphed the editor, and that all 
change was now impossible. Besides this, an 
author does not want corrections when he 
reads a story of his own composition ; he 
wants praise. 

“Go ahead,” said Detwood, with some- 
thing almost like a sigh of resignation. The 
permission was not quite so encouraging as 
she had anticipated, neither was the pre- 
ceding conversation exactly coincident with 
her dreams, but she was a resolute little 
woman and did not let this seeming coldness 
daunt her. ‘The story proved a sad one, with 
a pathetic ending ; the kind of story written 
by a person securely and serenely happy. 
There was throughout no touch of humour 
in it, for a woman seldom descends to 
humour, and to write lightly one must have 
suffered. Your rollicking farce usually 
comes from some writer all but heart-broken. 

Detwood listened uneasily while the reading 
went on. It is always martyrdom for the 


finished writer to endure the outpourings of 


the amateur, a fact which the amateur rarely 
appreciates, so sustaining is human conceit 
when it comes to regard its own merits. Yet 
in fairness to the amateur it must be admitted 
that the self-esteem of the finished writer is 
something colossal. The amateur merely 
imagines he has written something worth 
hearkening to ; the successful novelist thinks 
no one can write but himself. So this unfortu- 
nate reading by the margin of the stream 
was fair to neither party ; it was the collision 
of a slight but pardonable pride with a vanity 
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which was adamantine ; the attempted running 
down of a battleship by a trim and slender 
little yacht. 

When Madaline, with voice tenderly tremu- 
lous, completed the effort, her auditor spoke 
with careless commendation. 

“A very creditable production,” he said, 
languidly, “for a first attempt. Very credit 
able indeed !” 

“You like it, then? I was so much afraid 
you wouldn’t.” There was an undertone of 
appeal in her voice that should have warned 
him. There is a time for everything, and 
this was the time for praise, not for criticism. 

“Oh, I like it immensely. With a little 
touching up here and there it will be a very 
dainty sketch of character, rather too slender 
to be called a story exactly, but still excellent 
of its kind. Your opening paragraphs are a 
trifle obscure and awkward, and should be 
rewritten carefully. Some of your sentences 
seem to hang in the air; I suspect an 
absence of verbs. Every sentence needs a 
verb, you know.” 

“Of course. 
verb ?” 

“T don’t just remember, but it struck me 
while you were reading that there was some- 
thing amiss, though I did not like to inter 
rupt you at the time. I'll go over the proof 
and put it right for you.” 

“Thanks.” 

“By the way, I wish 
‘under the circumstances.’ 

“What should I say, then ?” 

“Why, ‘in the circumstances,’ of course ; 
the Latin prefix ‘circum’ meaning around 
or about, and ‘stans’ standing. You stand 
in them, not below them.” 

“Everybody says ‘under the circumstances,’ 
and usage is supposed to legitimatize a phrase 
or a word.” 

“IT beg your pardon, my dear, but every 
body doesn’t; only those ignorant persons 
who know no better.” 

“The Spectator uses the phrase week after 
week, and my father says it is the best 
periodical in the world.” 

“Yes, the Spectator uses both phrases, and 
I have often thought of writing to the editor 
begging him to assemble his staff and come 
to an agreement to stick by one or the other. 
The Spectator is a grandmotherly weekly, 
that reviews a book after everyone else has 
forgotten it, and is justly popular with our 
clergy, but it is not infallible.” 

“Our clergy,” replied Madaline, hotly, re- 
senting his sneer and making the mistake in 
her wrath of becoming personal, “are a body 


Where have I omitted a 


you wouldn’t say 











of University men, who may be supposed to 
know what is good English and what is not. 
I understand from ‘Who’s Who’ that you 
have never had the advantage even of a 
public school.” 

[he rudeness of this remark made the 
young man “sit up” literally and figuratively. 
It was indefensible, but he had to do with a 
young woman who never in her life had been 
corrected or contradicted, and who was sore 
at his lack of sympathy. 

“My dear Madaline,” he said, coldly, 
although the hot anger flushed his brow, 
“you did not need to go to ‘Who’s Who’ 
for that information. I make no conceal- 
ment of the fact that I am not a University 
man, and, if you will pardon me, that has 
nothing to do with the case. If all the 
Universities in the world said ‘under the 
circumstances’ was right, I should hold they 
were wrong. It is simply not an arguable 
question. You said you wanted any imper- 
fections in the yarn pointed out, and I have 
merely ventured to indicate a few. You 
have split nearly every infinitive you have 
used, a most grievous fault, and several of 
the sentences contain 
downright bad grammar. 
I may say, without boast- 
ing, that I have had con- 
siderable experi- 
ence in composi- 
tion, and if you 
ask my assistance 
you really ought 
not to——” 

“You are quite 
right, Mr. Det- 
wood. I have been 
abominably rude 
and I apologize. 

We will say no 

more about it, if 

you are good 
enough to forgive 

me. There is just 

time to walk up to the lawn 
before tea is served, and you 
are coming, of course.” ~ 

He sprang to his feet and 
held out his hand to assist 
her to rise, but she was very 
nimble and did not need 
help. A student of charac- 
ter like himself should have 
Written in his note-book, “ Beware of 
the woman who apologizes,” but Det- 
wood thought the storm happily blown 
Over. Indeed, the clouds seemed to 
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have lifted, for the girl talked merrily all the 
way up to the house, and he might have 
been wiser if he had responded more grace- 
fully to her gay humour, but he was under 
the delusion that the air of an ill-used man 
became him, whereas it is merely ludicrous. 

On the lawn they found the clergyman 
and the squire awaiting them, doubtless dis- 
cussing the affairs of the parish and expecting 
tea. The latter, who for weeks had been 
muddling his brains with periodical literature 
and making reckless plunges into a subject 
he did not understand, greatly to the mutual 
amusement of the betrothed pair, now took 
another dive. 

“T’ve been reading all the magazines,” 
he began, stoutly, as a man who had come 
to a fateful decision, “and I’ve made up my 
mind that the AM/agnet is the cleverest one 
of the lot. There was a hunting story in 
the last number that was splendid. ‘That 
fellow knew what he was writing about, and 
most of them writing chaps don’t.” 

Ford Detwood smiled the smile of conscious 
superiority. 

“The Aagnet,” he said, sententiously, 
“enjoys a very large circula- 
tion, and, in these days of 
Board-school culture, that of 
itself is enough to condemn 
it with all think- 
ing persons.” 


“ON THE LAWN THEY FOUND THE CLERGYMAN AND THE SQUIRE 
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This crushed the squire, when to his 
amazement Madaline struck in on his behalf, 
an event that had never happened before. 

“Your own books are very widely read, 
Mr. Detwood,” she said, sweetly. “ Are we to 


regarding 


come to the same conclusion 
them ?” 

“Good, good!” cried the overjoyed Tom 
Cobleigh ; “you got him there, Miss Belmond.” 

“T should hope,” rejoined the novelist, 
severely, “that I appeal to a vastly different 
public.” He might have guessed that it was 
the Magnet in which the young lady’s story 
was to appear, although she had not told 
him. ‘The squire had blundered this time 
better than he knew. 

After tea came a reaction. Our pampered 
young woman went to her own room and 
wept bitter tears over her despised proofs. 
The mistakes now loomed up in gigantic 
proportions, and completely overshadowed 
the merits of the story. Next day she was 
very contrite regarding her conduct of the 
previous afternoon, and Detwood would have 
met a most cordial reception if he had called. 
But he did not call. His wounded self- 
esteem took longer to heal, and he thought 
it well not to seem too eager for a reconcilia- 
tion. His absence would teach her a needed 
lesson, and she would find he was not to be 
insulted with impunity, and then whistled to 
heel whenever she was good-natured again. 
So when he did come her mood had changed 
The young woman did not care 
to go out walking. She was perfectly con- 
tented with her sewing on the lawn. Beauti- 
ful day, wasn’t it? Wouldn't he sit down, or 
was he in a hurry? She was very nice, but 
very distant. ‘The poor man was bewildered. 
The girl actually acted as if she, and not he, 
had been the victim of contumely. Finally, 
he became alarmed and assiduous. 

He wished to know how he had offended 
her, and she raised her eyebrows in gentle 
surprise at his question. She was not in the 
least offended, it seemed. ‘Then he gave it 
as his opinion that the story was the root of 
all the trouble, which was not tactful of him, 
because what he said was true, yet she was 
compelled to deny it. He launched out in 
praise of the tale, but she seemed cold to 
commendation ; her delight in literary com- 
position had vanished, so she told herself, 
and was not to be recalled by belated 
approval. ‘The vanity of authorship, how- 
ever, is difficult to kill, as she herself could 
testify, for at the moment they were talking 
the postman arrived and placed on the little 
wicker table beside her an assortment of 


once more, 
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papers and letters. In the heap she recog- 
nised an oblong packet which she knew to 
be the Magnet Magazine fresh from London, 
and she guessed that it contained her story. 
For the first time during that somewhat 
formal interview she betrayed confusion, and 
blushed as she covered the magazine from 
sight as if it were an incriminating document. 
The name of the periodical was printed in 
bold type on the wrapper, and she feared it 
might catch the eye of her visitor. 

Detwood, finding he was making no head 
way, but in no wise discouraged, rose to take 
his leave. 

“ Curiously enough,” he said, “ I have just 
received from London the proof of a short 
story I had written some time since and had 
entirely forgotten. I think it has rather an 
original ending, and I should like to have 
the pleasure of reading it to you to-morrow, 
if I may.” 

“T shall be delighted to hear it,” replied 
the girl, although her manner and tone gave 
little hint of any state of ecstasy. Ford 
Detwood laughed a little and continued : 

“Tt will be your turn to criticise then, so I 
assure you I am trembling in my boots ; but 
no matter how severe you may be I shall 
treasure what you say, and hope to amend 
my work that it may ultimately meet your 
approval. Live and learn, you know.” 

But it appeared that nothing he might say 
could please her. She replied with some 
severity :— 

“You are continually hinting, and even 
asserting, that I am put out because you 
failed to see any merit in my story, and 
I - »” 

“No, no. Excuse me, but you exaggerate. 
I see and saw a great deal of merit init. | 
merely took the liberty—at your own invita- 
tion, mind—of pointing out a few errors, 
which no doubt you have corrected. Aside 
from them the story was excellent.” 

“T was going to say that I don’t like that 
attitude, and I shall be obliged if you credit 
me when I tell you that what was said about 
my story was perfectly justified, and that | 
am deeply grateful to you for indicating 
errors that I had failed to see. And now, if 
you please, we will say nothing more on the 
subject.” 

When Madaline was alone once more she 
tore the wrapper off the magazine and 
scanned its pages with nervous haste. The 
story was beautifully illustrated, and had 
somehow assumed an actuality which had 
been absent in both manuscript and proof. 
As she gazed at the pictures her pleasure 
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was constantly subdued by her eye catching 
one or other of the mistakes in the text, and 
at last, unable longer to sustain the dis- 
quietude they caused, she snapped-to the 
tantalizing pages and took the magazine to 
her own room, resolved that no one else 
should see it. In her dainty room, over- 
looking the lawn and the wide landscape 
with the hills on the other side of the valley, 
she sat disconsolate, her arms on the table 
and her face pressed down on them, seeing 
nothing of the smiling scenery through the 
open window. So still was everything about 
her that she heard her father come out and 
take his seat in one of the creaking garden- 
chairs, murmuring to himself, as was his 
custom, when he read his letters and his 
papers. Presently a new voice interrupted, 
but she did not raise her head, although she 
knew it was the squire. 

“Where is Miss Madaline, rector?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know, Tom. She was here a 
short time ago, but so was young Detwood, 
and I fancy they are walking together some- 
where in the garden.” 

“Ah! rector, those two will be going for 
a longer journey by-and-by,” said the squire, 
with a sigh. 


“What do you mean by that, Tom?” 

“You know, rector, the hopes I’ve had for 
' You and I haven’t said much about 
it, but I think we understood each other. 


years. 


Well, it’s no use ; it’s no use. She’s far and 
away too good for the like of me, rector. 
I've been afraid of that for some time, and 
now I’m sure of it.” 

“Dear me, I’m sorry to hear that. 
you spoken to her, then?” 

“There’s no need for speaking. 
know she had written a 
story, and that it’s printed 
in the very best London 
magazine ; yes, and in the 
best place in the magazine, 
with grand pictures ? ” 

“You amaze me, Tom. 
I knew nothing of it. But 
Madaline always was a clever 
girl.” 

‘Yes; she’s not for this 
poor countryside, but for 
London, among the best of 
them. The magazine came 
to-day, but I’ve read that 
Story five times already. It’s 
the best story ever was writ- 
ten; it’s here in my pocket, for I knew 
you'd like to read it if you hadn’t seen it.” 


Have 


Did you 
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“ Read it to me, Tom.” 

“I’m not sure that I can, You're the best 
reader, rector. I'll leave it with you. I’ve 
made up my mind to go away for a while and 
learn something. I’m but an ignorant fool, 
and it’s time I got something but horses and 
lands in my head.” 

“ Away? Bless me, where would you go?” 

“T’ll go over to France, and to Switzerland, 
and to Germany, and travel about a while. 
This is a big world, and I’ve seen but a small 
bit of it.” 

“Tom, it grieves me to hear you. I shall 
be very lonesome if you go away. Indeed, I 
don’t know what I shall do. I should like to 
go with you, but I fear I’m too old for travel 
and new scenes ; besides, I shouldn’t like to 
be long away from my books. But I shall 
be lonely.” 

“You'll be lonely in any case, rector, when 
Madaline goes to London, so I'll wait for 
you and you'll come along with me. I'll 
take care of you, and you’re not so old as 
you think.” 

“T fear I’ve been blind, Tom ; blind to 
what has been going on before my unseeing 
eyes. Yet I don’t know what I could have 
done if I had known. There’s where one 
misses the mother. We men are but poor 
creatures. Read me that story, Tom ; my 
mind is disturbed.” 

Nothing is more trying to an author than 
to hear someone else read that author’s work, 
yet the squire worked his slow way through 
the composition better than might have been 
expected, although he was no such effective 
reader as Ford Detwood. He was, however, 
in accord with his task, and his harmony 
with the sentiment atoned for any deficiency 
in elocution. Madaline’s face was no longer 

on her arms ; 
she sat up- 
right with 
parted lips, 
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almost breathless. The intoxicating incense 
of appreciation thrilled her to the finger- 
tips. The quiet but laudatory comments 
ot her father were the very aroma of flattery, 
the more so as the adulation was not 
supposed to reach her ears. The squire’s 
voice began to falter as he approached the 
pathetic climax; then it broke down com- 
pletely, and he placed the magazine on the 
wicker table. 

“T can’t finish it ; I knew I couldn't,” he 
stammered, with a gulp in his throat. 

“It is very touching,” said the rector, 
wiping his glasses. “ Dear me, I had no idea 
Madaline could do a thing like that.” 

“She can do anything,” replied the squire, 
as he left the lawn abruptly. 

The girl sprang to the window, whispered 
his name, then sank back in her chair again. 
She dared not let them know she had over- 
heard. 

Oh, Vanity! Vanity! The best of us are 
as wax when our self-esteem is in question ; 
and here was poor Detwood in his room 
at the George working like a slave at the 
polishing of his short story, which I am sure 
will not meet the approval he so con- 


fidently expects. 
The reading of Detwood’s short story took 


place in the oak grove ; he had insisted on 
going to this spot, and there was no particular 
reason why she should refuse, so to the grove 
they went. She listened dreamily until the 
end. She had read the story before, exactly 
the same ending and much the same treat- 
ment, and for a moment she thought of 
telling him the name of the author who had 
forestalled him, but she refrained. After all, 
what was the use? It had been accepted, he 
was more than pleased with it, so she con- 
cluded to let well alone, and praised it with- 
out qualification. ‘ And now,” she said, “ let 
us come down from fiction to fact. I seem 
somehow to have been living in a 
world of unreality, and I have awakened to 
actuality. I wish to annul the promise I 
gave to you under these trees. I thought of 
writing to you some days ago, when I had 
quite made up my mind, but I knew if I did 
you would perhaps not take my letter as 
final and would desire an interview.” 

The young man sprang to his feet and 
gazed at her, incredulous. 

“Do you mean to break our engagement ?” 
he asked at last. 

“Ves,” 

“Then you have merely been playing with 
me all these days, and 4 


“No, I think not. 1 


was in earnest, or 
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supposed I was. I have come to take a 
different view of my future, that is all.” 

“Tf you ask me, I call that very shabby 
treatment.” 

“But I don’t ask you. I ask myself, and 
my answer to myself is sufficient. If you 
choose to consider yourself shabbily treated, 
I am very sorry, but I see no remedy. I 
must remain under an imputation which I 
hope is unjust. I have always been rather 
wilful, you know, so perhaps we may put 
it down to that.” 

“ Still, Madaline, my case cannot be hope- 
less after all, for there is no one else in 
your mind.” 

“T am afraid there is.” 

Detwood took a few turns on the sward, 
with bowed head. At last he was beginning 
to realize the seriousness of the situation. A 
comfortable income was fading away from 
him ; besides, there were the broad acres ; 
there was danger of a land-slide. And, of 
course, the girl herself counted for some 
thing ; she was pretty, not without charm, 
and he actually liked her. The problem 
would require skilful handling, and he now 
meditated on the various courses open to 
him, taking care that the expression of his 
countenance should betoken deep and lasting 
grief. He might have become a successful 
actor had not fate placed him in the literary 
line. He wondered whether it was better 
to throw himself at her feet and sue for her 
favour, or to take up the 7vé/e of the injured 
man. Probably if he had been deeply in 
love with the girl he would have taken the 
first course ; as it was he adopted the second. 

“Then you confess that you have been 
leading two men to hope at the same time ?” 

“T confess nothing of the sort.” 

“You have just admitted 
another.” 

“T was foolish enough to answer an imper 
tinent question which you had no right to 
ask,” replied my young lady, getting angry. 
Indeed, I grieve to state that her temper was 
deplorably short if you went the wrong way 
about it. Detwood laughed hoarsely and 
well—the calculated laugh of the hero on 
the melodramatic stage when he discovers 
treachery ; it was excellently done, with a 
fine undertone of despair in it, though, per- 
haps, he should have thrown back his head 
and run his fingers through his hair. Still, 
we should not expect a// the conveniences of 
the city in the remote country. 

“Then I have been cheated, 
My devotion, my most sacred feelings have 
been counted as nothing, so that the trifling 


there was 


madam. 
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with them whiled away a summer day. My 
heart has been trampled as ruthlessly under 
your feet as if it did not palpitate with 
truc - 

Lightly the girl sprang upstanding, smooth- 
ing her ruffled plumage rather to gain control 
of herself than to remedy any disarray. 
When she spoke it was with deplorable 
flippancy, when you consider the momen- 
tousness of the occasion and the opportunity 
for fine rhetoric. 

“Oh, keep that for your next novel, Mr. 
Detwood. Yes; you have been fooled by a 
designing woman, if you will have it so. I 
have been fooled, thou hast been fooled, we 
have been fooled, they have been fooled. 
But there is no necessity for us to conjugate 
the verb in all its phases here, and I am tired 
of the discussion. 
Let it be a lesson 
to you, and avoid 
the artful sex in 
future the 
women anxious 
to while away a 
summer day at 
ny No ; 
you shall not walk 
home with me 
I know the way 
perfectly, and 
have a wish to be 
alone. The twing- 
ing of conscience, 
perhaps. Our 
necessary parting 
might at least 
have been digni- 
fied, and you, 
with my _ assist- 
ance no doubt, 
have chosen to 
make it ridicu- 
Please tak= 
path that 
to the stream, and then to the village. 
And so, good-bye, Mr. Detwood.” 

With this, never once looking back, she 
sped quickly toward her home, leaving him 
standing there, righteously indignant. The 
wound to his self-love was well-nigh fatal. 
lo be treated like an awkward schoolboy, 
told to take the nearest path to the village, 
sent about his business like an unkempt 
tramp who had begged a gratuity, was galling 
to his pride, if indeed he had any pride left, 
which he began to doubt. However, he had 
spirit enough not to take the way she had 
recommended to him, but plunged farther 


cost. 


lous. 
the 
leads 
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afield, switching savagely at the vegetation 
with his stick. His very soul was sore. If 
any woman wanted him, now was her time. 
She could catch him on the rebound. And 
going blindly over all obstacles he leaped a 
hedge, and coming down on the other side 
was within an ace of smashing a canvas and 
easel that stood there close in the shade. 
There was a startled scream as he reached 
the earth in every sense of the phrase. 

“My dear Beatrice,” cried the acrobat, as 
he scrambled to his feet, “I fear I have 
frightened you as much as I have surprised 
myself. I took a drop too much. I had no 
idea this field was so much lower than the 
one I s0 heedlessly left. And I came near 


wrecking your 
picture, too. 
“The picture 
wouldn’t have 
| mattered, but 
there was a 


danger of impaling yourself on that easel.” 
“I’m not sure that the impaling would 


have mattered if the picture doesn’t. But I 
say, Beatrice, what are you painting? Going 
in for figure work ?” 

“Trying it,” replied the girl, endeavouring 
to turn her canvas away from observation. 

“ Please don’t hide it. It’s splendid, By 
Jove! that might do for a scene from my 
forthcoming novel.” 

“That is what I was attempting, and if 
there is any success in the work you must 
attribute it to the inspiration of hearing the 
story.” 
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She gave him a look, and he threw himself 
down by her camp-stool. 
he said, abruptly, “will you 


“ Beatrice,” 
marry me?” 

“Yes,” 
directness. 

There is nothing like knowing your own 
mind when a decision is suddenly required 
of you. 

Meantime, Madaline had slackened her 
pace when she saw there was no danger of 
pursuit, and so came somewhat slowly on the 
lawn, where she found the squire sitting in a 
wicker chair, his attitude one of evident 
despondency. ‘The girl greeted him with 
rather enforced cheerfulness, then dropped 
into a chair with a sigh. 

“Enervating day, don’t you think?” she 
said. 

“Very,” replied the squire, gloomily. 

“T should imagine it would be much more 
bracing in a country like Switzerland,” con- 
tinued our innocent young woman. ‘The 
squire looked up suddenly. 

“ Curious, your mentioning Switzerland. I 
was just thinking of going there. I’ve seen 
absolutely nothing, you know, and a stay-at- 
home gets rather stale, I fancy.” 

“ How jolly to go to Switzerland ! You are 
a lucky man, Mr. Cobleigh.” 

“Oh, I am,” replied the squire, with no 
great elation in his tone. 

“T wish you could persuade my father to 
go with you.” 

“Well, I did talk with him about it, and 
he’d half a mind to.” 

“Oh, then, I'll soon coax him over. I’m 
glad you mentioned it to him, for I have 
long been anxious to go to the Continent.” 

“You!” cried the squire, almost rising in 
his excitement. 

“Why not?” returned the girl, with great 
calmness. “Someone would have to look 
after father. Switzerland’s no place for a 
dreamy man, moping round, not thinking 
where he is going most of the time. There 
are too many precipices there for that sort of 
thing. Why do you look so astonished? I 
suppose you think two is company and three’s 
none. But I don’t care. I give you notice 
I’m going, so make the best of it, you two. 
Thought you were going off alone together, 
did you ?” 

“1 —]—thought stammered 
squire, but he could get no farther. 


replied the girl, with equal 


the 
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“You thought w/at?” she asked, severely. 

“That you—and that young London 
gentleman——” 

“ Well ?” 

“Were going—to make a match of it.” 
Desperately the squire made the venture, 
with quaking heart, and well might he fear 
the result ; for if ever offended majesty arose 
from a wicker chair now was the moment. 
Come to think of it, Madaline herself would 
not have done so badly on the stage. 

“The idea!” she said, with withering 
scorn. 

Tom Cobleigh also had risen, a growing 
joy in his heart, returning hope whispering 
pleasant things to his agitated mind. 

“Then it’s not true, Madaline? And if 
it isn’t—if it isn’t—is there any chance for 
me?” 

“ Chance of what ? Going to Switzerland ? 
I should think so, if you make up your mind 
to go.” 

*“ You know what I mean, Madaline. You 
know what’s been in my mind for years and 
years. If you—thought of me at all—I’m 
sure your father would be pleased. Then 
there’s the two estates adjoining —— 

“ Yes ; wouldn’t that be admirable? There 
would be miles of land under one proprietor- 
ship. Excellent.” 

The young man was vaguely pained by her 
scoffing tone, yet, not knowing how to amend 
it, kept silent. 

“ Much as I love my father,” she went on, 
“T should never marry merely for the sake 
of pleasing him. Strange as it may seem, | 
intend to marry, if I ever do, entirely to 
please myself. Much less would I marry for 
the privilege of moving a boundary hedge a 
mile or so. Have you no better reason to 
urge than the two you have given, Mr. 
Cobleigh? I think you do yourself an 
injustice. Really, the way you talk, one 
would think you were proposing a mercenary 
union, but I know you so well that I do not 
for a moment believe such a thing.” 

“ Madaline, I have loved you ever since 
you were that high,” and he held his hand 
two feet or thereabouts above the turf. 

That settled it. These contrary young 
people pleased themselves, and gave no 
thought to the feelings of their historian. If 
I had been writing the story unimpeded 
with facts, I'll warrant you it would have 
turned out vastly different. 


” 





The Loss of the “Enigma.” 


[The following, one of the most thrilling of all stories of the sea, relates the actual facts as they 
occurred, taken from the documents of the captain of the Zmigma and one of his crew, who were 


capsized in a hurricane off the Brahamas. 


darkness, for nearly three days, and made their way to the light with a hatchet 
On the bottom of the capsized ship they existed for ten terrible days of 


through the schooner’s hull. 


They were imprisoned in the cabin of the schooner, in total 


by cutting a passage 


hunger and thirst, when they were finally rescued and taken to Matanzas. } 


| NIGMA,’ schooner ; James 
T. Morse, master.” Thus 
runs a brief entry in the 
old records at the Custom- 
house in Bath, Maine, where 
so many famous ships have 
been built. To it are added a few facts 
regarding the ship, mainly as a technical 
description, and the entry is much like others 
in the records. No one, to read it, would 
think for a moment that any significance 
attached to it. ‘The ink with which it was 
written is now dim with age, and the entry 
will in time dis- 





two narrators, and differs from them in no 
essential fact. 

The Zxigma was a schooner of about one 
hundred tons burthen, built by Mr. F. O. 
Moses, of Bath, and owned jointly by him 
and Captain Morse. She was built to run in 
the shallow water between New Orleans and 
Mobile, her model being quite fizt on the 
bottom, and she was prepared for deep water 
by a centre-board which could be let down 
several feet below her keel or drawn up at 
pleasure. She sailed from Bath on October 
2nd, 1865, bound for Charleston and Mobile, 
and loaded _princi- 
pally with lumber 





appear. It is the 





terse official record 
of a ship whose short 
history is one of the 
thrilling stories of 
the sea! 

Of the ship her- 
self nothing now re- 
mains, and of the 
crew but two are 
alive — the captain 
and one of the 
sailors, Mr. Henry 
W. Small, of Bath, 
Maine. Captain 
Morse, who is now 
living in Winneg- 
ance, Maine, has 
supplied us with a 
complete narrative 
of the eventful trip, 
and Mr. Small, at 








and potatoes, with 
the following persons 
on board: J. T. 
Morse, master; 
Cyrus Morse, mate ; 
Joseph Anderson 
and Henry W. Small, 
sailors ; and Gillmore 
Marr, cook. The 
ship encountered 
some rough weather 
before reaching 
Charleston, but be- 
haved well and 
arrived there in 
eleven: days in good 
condition. After dis- 
charging a portion 
of her cargo, consist- 
ing mostly of pota- 
toes taken from the 














the captain’s request, 
has also seni us an 
account of his recol- 
lections of the disaster. Each story is 
written with the modesty that characterizes 
those who have passed through frightful 
experiences, and each narrator bears unselfish 
estimony to the heroism of the other. Our 


account is made up from the words of the 
Vol. xxvi.—83 


JAMES T. MORSE, CAPTAIN OF THE 
From a Photo. by the Hatch Studio taken soon after the disaster. 


hold in the after- 
part of the vessel, 
she sailed from 
Charleston, on 18th October, for Mobile. 
Everything went well until the 22nd, 
when the wind, which had been increasing 
for some hours, began to blow severely and 
soon became terrific. All on board trembled 
for the little craft, but as she stood up 
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finely and rode out hours of sweeping gale, 
confidence in her increased and the crew 


became cheerful and well assured. 

The gale, however, grew to a hurricane. 
All day the situation was one of great peril, 
and growing worse every hour; but the 


schooner was staunch, made only about 
twenty-five strokes of water in an hour, and 
all on board believed she would weather 
the storm. At this time they were off the 
Abaco Islands, and 
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ness. Captain Morse was thrown from his 
berth on the windward side of the ship. 
Cyrus Morse and Small, on the lee-side, were 
completely under water before they knew 
where they were, and, to make matters worse, 
were almost naked, as before turning in they 
had taken off most of their clothes, which 
had been wetted through and through by 
the storm. ‘They rushed for the companien 
way and tried to open it, but the pressure cf 


the water was so 





kept very nearly in 


great that it could 





their course’ with 
the little sail they 
were able to make. 
Thus things con- 
tinued until even 
ing, when, though 
the sea rolled fear 
fully, there were in- 
dications that the 
gale had spent its 
greatest force; and 
leaving but two on 
deck the others re 
tired to the small 
cabin, prepared to 
sleep, in hope of a 
bright to-morrow. 
“At eleven 
o'clock,” Mr. 
Small, “one of the 
men, whose watch 
was on deck, came 
into the cabin for 
a drink water, 
and reported every 
thing outside 


Says 


of 





as 





not be moved, and 
they were shut in 
beyond the 
bility of escape. 
The water was 
slowly coming in 
upon them, and in 
a few minutes was 
two feet deep. They 
thought of young 
Marr, who on 
deck at the time of 
the disaster, and felt 
that he was the 
only one who had 
any chance of 
escape. They 
thought he might 
be washed off with 
a deck-load 
lumber, and cling 
to it till he could 
be picked up. 

The Znigma had 
what was called a 
trunk cabin, namely, 


possi 


was 


of 














favourable as could 
be expected ; and, 
taking a 
bread in his hand, sat down on the stairs 
leading to the companion-way, and while 
eating talked our situation as if the 
danger was already past. The captain 
improved that moment to remind the others 
of the gratitude which was due to. Him 

Who plants His footsteps on the sea 

And rides upon the storm. 

‘*** Keep a sharp look-out, Anderson,’ said 
he, ‘and the other boys will be ready for 
their watch after another hour’s sleep.’ ” 

Anderson—for he was the one taking his 
lunch—was just rising to go on deck when 
a sea, mightier than had been felt before, 
struck the schooner, tipped her, and almost 
instantly she capsized. Confusion 
now reigned supreme, for the men were 
instantaneously plunged into total dark 


HENRY W. SMALL, 


piec e ol 


of 


was 
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rrom a Photo. by) ** ENIGMA, | Higgins. 


half above the deck 
and half below, 
so that the cabin 
floor was three feet from the bottom 
the vessel, while the top of the cabin was 
three feet higher than the deck. In the 
cabin were four berths, two on each side, 
under the deck and the other 
it. At the after-end the lower 
on each side were open lockers in 
were carpenters’ tools, naval and other small 
The salted provisions were in the 
hold. The entrance to the cabin was in 
the after-end, through a companion-way, 
with a slide, and down three steps to the 
cabin floor. On deck immediately forward 
of the cabin was a small hatch, and on 
this was the little galley or cook-hous¢ 
lashed down by ring-bolts. Three or four 
feet forward of this cook-house were the 
pumps, one on each side. Forward of 
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ol 


above 


berths 
which 


one 
of 


stores. 
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the pumps a few feet was the mainmast, 
forward of the mainmast was the centre- 
board trunk, and forward of that was the 
main hatch, where the cargo was taken in 
and out. 

“The vessel had a small deckload as well 
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that there was no chance for him, but, of 
course, we thought any place was better than 
ours when we were face to face with death. 
“In jostling about on the inside top, or 
ceiling, of the cabin, which was now under 
our feet, I stepped on a hatchet which had 


“ALMOST INSTANTLY SHE WAS CAPSIZED.” 


the lumber in the hold,” says Captain 

se. “Of course, when we were capsized 

were at once plunged in total darkness, 

d realizing our situation we thought quickly. 
I at first made an attempt to get out of the 
companion-way, but when I succeeded in 
finding it I realized that it was impossible, as 
it was under water. A slight crack was open 
and the water was coming in, so I set to 
work and stopped up the crack. Then we 
began to realize that we were in a trap, and 
any One of us would have given all he 
possessed to have been in the place of the 
man who was on deck when the vessel 
capsized. We might, however, have known 


been thrown out of the locker when the 
vessel went over. I stooped down and 
picked it up, and immediately «fter getting 
the hatchet in my hand the idea occurred to 
me to cut through the forward bulkhead of 
the cabin and get into the hold, when we 
should be able to climb up inside the bottom 
of the vessel, which, as I have already ex- 
plained, was three feet higher than the floor 
of the cabin then over our heads. This, of 
course, was only with the idea of prolonging 
our lives for a little. I immediately went at 
it. The plank of this bulkhead was of soft 
pine and, I think, about two inches thick. 
Being familiar with the compartment we 
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were in we could locate the place to cut by 
feeling, and in a short time we had a hole 
large enough to crawl through. While I was 
cutting through the bulkhead the sea threw 
Small in the way of the hatchet, and, in the 


darkness, I cut a fearful gash on the back of 


his hand. This man is the only one of the 
crew, besides myself, now living. 

“When we crawled through into the hold 
the water was about up to our middle, or 
higher. At any rate, after we got 
through, the opening we had cut in the 
bulkhead was under water. After getting 
into the main hold we pulled out the after- 
ends of some of the planks of the cargo, so 
that we could rest on them with our heads 
and the upper parts of our bodies out of the 
water, while our lower extremities were sub- 
merged. We thought ourselves pretty com- 
fortable, and reflected that had the calamity 
overtaken the ship _ before reached 
Charleston, with her hold full of cargo, there 
could not have been any means of escape 
from the cabin. 

“ We were in this situation some little time 
when the sea tipped the vessel up again 
nearly on her beam ends, as I thought—and 


soon 


she 
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I was 
\ essel 


For 


I was caught between the planks that 
lying on and the inside bottom of the 
under water. I thought very fast then. 


one thing I thought the vessel was going 
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over right side up, and that I should b 
pinned under the cargo, but in a few seconds 
she fell back again, and I got my breath. 
But I was very nearly drowned. 

“While the vessel was so tipped there was 
a great crash, and I think that the masts and 
deck-load went from under at that moment, 
together with the caboose or cook-house, 
which was located on the hatch immediately 
forward of the cabin. Strange to say, I had 
kept the hatchet in my hand all this time. | 
forgot to mention that we also found our 
hand-saw about the same time that we found 
the hatchet, but I do not remember whether 
we used it or not. It was, however, lost soon 
after getting out of the cabin into the hold. 

“When the sun rose in the morning of the 
day following that on which we had cut pur 
way through into the hold we were surprised, 
on looking down under us,-to see that the 
after-hatch, on which our galley stood when 
the vessel was right side up, was wide open 
or gone altogether, and the rays of the sun 
came through the water under the vessel. 
They came up that hatchway so that we could 
see one another’s faces and the inside bottom 
of the vessel immediately over our heads 


URRED TO ME, ANDI LOST NO TIME IN BEGINNING. 


“On seeing the ceiling or the inside skin 
of the vessel the idea of cutting out through 


the bottom occurred to me, and I lost no 


time in beginning. In the first place we cut 
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off one of the pumps. This made quite a 
hole in the inside skin, which was, I think, 
two inches thick. We soon had two planks 
cut off, making a place about two feet wide by 
about ten inches the other way. Then we 


began on the outside planking, which was of 


hard wood, and a much more difficult job, 
because we had tostrikeup between the frames, 
which I think were about eight inches. How- 
ever, we worked at it until the sun went below 
the horizon, when we were in total darkness 
again. ‘Then we rested as well as we could 
by lying on a plank with our heads and 
shoulders out of the water and our feet and 
legs in it. We could hear the sea con- 
tinually breaking over the bottom, but being 
inside it did not affect us much. I am 
unable to say that I slept at all that 
night, but I dozed, and was all ready when 
the sun rose next morning, and we again 
set to work to get through the outside 
planking.” 

Small’s wound was found to be even 
worse than at first supposed, and the cap- 
tain, Cyrus Morse, and Anderson had to do 
the cutting. Each worked in turn until 
exhausted, when one of the others would 
relieve him. So they worked all that day, 


and by sunset had the space all cut around. 


The hatchet became so blunted that it would 
no longer cut, and the progress was very 
slow. Once the corner of the hatchet struck 
through the plank in one place, and so great 
was the pressure of the vessel on the air in 
the hold that it escaped with something like 
the noise of a steam whistle. 

“The schooner,” says Mr. Small, “ began 
to settle again, when the captain tore off a 
portion of his shirt, and with the hatchet 
drove it into the hole to stop the rapid 
escape of air. He then charged the others 
to work around in other places until the light 
could be seen through the thin wood left all 
around the plank. This being accomplished, 
we knew that night that there was too much 
sea for us to go out, so we rested until morn- 
ing to see what another day would bring. 
Another important matter now had to be 
considered. This was how to secure our- 
selves from being swept off the bottom by 
the waves, which were still at times breaking 
over us. We took a piece of scantling that 
ve had pulled from among the cargo, put 
one end through the hatch under the hole, 
ind with the other end knocked the cut 
plank out. We had taken the end of a 
oil of Manila rope which had not fallen 
out of the hatch when everything else did, 
made a bight fast around the remaining 
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pump, and had plenty of spare rope to go 
out on the bottom.” 

“T went out first,” writes Captain Morse, 
“and then the boys followed, holding the 
rope, but there was little need of that as the 
sea had gone down, so that only once in a while 
a small sea would come over the bottom, and 
none so hard but that we could stand up 
against it. Our first move was to take a 
good look all around for a sail, but none was 
in sight, which was a sore disappointment 
tome. We at once began to fix something 
more substantial than a rope to hold on by 
in case a heavy sea came on again. To do 
this we got pieces of scantling from among 
the cargo and put up an upright in the 
centre-board box at each end of the centre- 
board, wedging them in with other pieces of 
wood. ‘Then we got out more scantling and 
lashed one across each of the uprights, and, 
unlaying some of our rope to make it smaller 
and more pliable, we put lifts from each end 
of the cross-piece to the top of the uprights. 
On the cross- pieces we laid some boards, 
and, when completed, we had a fine seat 
about twenty inches above the bottom of the 
vessel. On these boards we spent most of 
the time looking for a sail. 

“ After the first day on the bottom, which 
was the third day after the vessel had capsized, 
we began to realize that we were both hungry 
and thirsty, but we had no remedy for this 
unless we killed our spotted dog, which had 
kept with us through all our trouble. But not 
one of us as yet was equal to that. We 
suffered a good deal from cold at night, but 
sitting one before the other on our platform 
the forward one keeping watch, the rear one 
with his back against one of the uprights 
each one with his arms round the man in front 
of him, we managed at last to get some rest. 
The dog settled down beside us, at first keep- 
ing mostly to me, but later he did not seem 
to recognise any difference between us.” 

“When the vessel slid her deck-load from 
under her it broke the two masts off, and,” 
remarks Mr. Small, “when we got on the 
bottom we found them hanging by the eyelet 
of the rigging out ahead of us, and as the sea 
rolled them over we could see canvas hang- 
ing to them. 

“*Now, if we could get some of that 
canvas,’ I said, ‘we could rig something to 
drink from in case of a shower.’ So they 
tied a rope under my arms and I swam out 
to the canvas, but was unable to get any. I 
think if I had had the use of both my hands 
I could have got plenty. 

“This was the fifth day, and our sufferings 
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from thirst were terrible. Our only relief 
was in bathing our heads, throats, and bodies 
in salt water, our feet and legs being wet all 
the time. 

“On the sixth day we killed our dog, and 
Anderson, the youngest of the crew, drank 
some of his blood, but he was the only one 
who partook of it.” 

One night there was a heavy tropical 
shower, and all got a drink by holding up 
their hands to their mouths with the lower 


edges together. Besides this they had a 


board with a small groove cut around the 
edges and meeting at the lower end, so that 
by holding it up to their mouths they were 


“ THEY PULLED THE 
able to get a good drink of rain water. They 
each had a turn at this and got about a gill 
apiece. This was all the fresh water they 
had before they were rescued. 

The next day a large school of young 
sharks came round the wreck, and one of 
the men, lying down on the vessel’s bottom, 
reached down and managed to catch one by 
the tail. They pulled the man back by his 
feet with the shark in his hand, and immedi- 
ately killed the fish by cutting its head off. 
“ And,” says the captain, “I do not think I 
ever before or since tasted anything so good 
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as that shark’s meat. After eating this supper 
we hung the remainder of the fish up to 
one of the uprights until morning, when I 
found, on taking it down for our breakfast, 
that the moon had turned the meat all green 
where I had cut it the night before. This 
I supposed was poison, so I skinned a place 
on the other side of the fish and found the 
meat white and good. We all had about the 
same quantity as the night before, and I 
immediately threw the carcass away, as I 
was afraid it would poison us.” 

* About this time, or soon after,” so runs 
Mr. Small’s narrative, “ we saw a sail, but it 
was too far off to see us, although one of us 


would get up as high as 
possible on the uprights and 
swing a shirt as long as his 
strength would last. Then 
another would relieve him, 
but to no purpose. Imagine 
our disappointment. Home 
and our people were never so 
dear as at that time, and we 
nearly gave up in despair. Our 
sufferings from thirst were so great that we 
thought little of hunger. Our limbs were 
bruised and bleeding, and our tongues lolled 
from our mouths, parched and swollen. 
“The eighth day Anderson went mad. 
The first we knew of this was when he 
jumped on me, grabbed me round the neck, 
and begged me to jump overboard with him. 
Then we had to lash him to the platform to 
prevent him from drowning himself. The 
captain’s feet and ankles were covered with 
sores caused by wounds and bruises. Young 
Morse and myself were almost as badly off. 


HIS HAND.” 
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“Our sufferings could not be exaggerated. 
Anderson failed rapidly, and day by day our 
hopes of rescue grew less and less. As the 
sun went down on Friday night we bade him 
farewell, feeling that we might never look on 
his face again. 


THE 
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spoonfuls each. Ina little while after that, 
perhaps half an hour, he gave us about the 
same amount of rice water. In a day or two 
the boys were all right and walking about the 
decks, as well as eating all the captain would 
give them ; but 
my feet were 





But the next 
morning, the 
thirteenth 
since the dis- 
aster, we fell in 
with the Eng 
lish brig, Peer 
less, Captain 
Fredk. Bonn- 
hoff, on her 
way from Phila- 
delphia to Mat- 
anzas, and this 
time we were 
seen. We im- 
mediately went 
to work to re- 
store Ander- 
son, but all was 
in yain. The 
brig, after some 
delay caused 
by having to 
beat up to- 
wards us, sent 
of her 
boats with the 
mate and two 
Ander- 
son taken 
off first in the 
hope that there 
might be some 
life in him, 


one 


sailors. 


was 


Cyrus Morse 


and the 
captain and 
myself last, al 
though the 
captain per- 
suaded me to go first. I told him it was 
better for him to go first, as if anything 
should happen I could swim to the boat and 
he could not.” 

They were quickly brought alongside the 
brig and taken on board, when everything 
poss was done for them, “for,” adds 
Morse, “Captain Bonnhoff had 
lf once been nearly starved to death 
on a desolate island, so that he knew how to 
treat us. First I think he gave us a little 
Warm arrowroot gruel, three or four tea- 


next, 
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getting very 
sore and I grew 
weaker every 
day. I had 
no appetite for 
solid food, and 
could only take 
liquid food 
such as gruel, 
that when 
we got to Mat- 
anzas I had to 
be lowered 
over the side 
into a boat and 
carried to 
the hospital.” 
Through the 
kind offices of 
Mr. Hall, the 
then American 
Consul at Mat- 
anzas, Captain 
Morse finally 
reached his 
home in Bath. 
His experi- 
ences, however, 
did not dimin 
ish his love for 
the sea, and in 
later years he 
went through 
many varied 
adventures. On 
a voyage to 
Bombay he fell 
in with the 
British ship 
of Greenock, coal-laden and 
on fire, and took off the crew of 
thirty-two. For this he received a gold 
watch and chain from the British Govern- 
ment. He later rescued the crew of the 
barque Avena, for which he received a 
testimonial from the Royal Humane Society 
of London. He also helped in the organiza- 
tion of the International Navigation Com- 
pany, and in 1884 retired to his birthplace in 
Maine, where, at the ripe old age of eighty- 
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Malabar, 


two, he still resides. 
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THE STORY OF THE ESCAPE OF 


By Max 





5. 

71 was about four o'clock of 
the afternoon that I, Hubert 
von Hausach, first perceived 
the danger which menaced 
the Castle of the Gottesberg, 
and another hour must have 
passed before I made it known to my lady 
in her boudoir. But it was no longer a 
menace then, and I thanked Heaven that 
my Master, the King, was not with us. 

It has always been my fancy and pleasure 
to do such writing as the stewardship of the 
Gottesberg puts upon me in the eastern 
tower of the castle, wherefrom you have a 
fine view over the mountain slope below and 
the great belt of pines which lies at our gates. 
I remember that upon this fatal day I had 
written His Majesty a long letter concerning 
the welfare and the 
recreations of Coun- 
tess Helen, our 
guest ; and though 
I, with other loyal 
men in the kingdom, 
would well have 
seen her ladyship 
across the frontier, 
my duty ended with 
my report, and I 
folded it and sealed 
it with the air of a 
man who does not 
relish his task and 
is well pleased to 
have it done with. 
Then, reflecting still 
upon the misfor- 
tunes that might 
come upon us if this 
woman—so witty, so 
beautiful, and so in 
tellectual beyond 
her sex should 
ever share the throne 
with the Master | 
would have died to 
serve, I rose from 
my table and went 
to the window. So “Mv FIRST ACT WAS 1 
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I saw the horsemen in the wood ; and the 
sun shining green and golden upon the 
sward, I recognised the crest of Albert of 
Jagendorf, and I understood that my lady’s 
hour had come. 

For this man had sworn that he would 
sleep in no bed nor change the linen upon 
his back until Helen of Gerelstein were driven 
from our land. And many, perchance the 
most part of our people, thought with him. 

There were but two horsemen, and they 
had drawn rein in a green thicket upon the 
border of the forest. I could plainly per- 
ceive the sun’s rays shimmering upon the 
barrel of a spy-glass which the first of them 
carried ; and though they were but two, I 
knew Albert of Jagendorf better than to 
suppose that no others lay concealed in the 
woods behind them. The common laws 
of siege and attack 
would never trouble 
such a man as he ; 
accustomed as he 
was to the guerilla 
warfare and all the 
perils of the moun- 
tains. Somewhere 
down at the valley’s 
heart he lay with 
his insurgent band, 
it might be of five 
hundred, it might be 
of a thousand men ; 
and when I saw 
this, there came to 
me that premonition 
of terrible hours 
which is rarely false 
and never to be 
neglected. I had 
promised the King, 
my Master, to pro 
tect Helen of Gerel- 
stein with my life. 
And so much I 
meant to do 
though the soldiers 
of three kingdoms 
stood at our doors. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD,’ Now, my first 
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act was to summon the captain of the guard, 
and to show him that which I had seen 
upon the borders of the forest. He wasa 
young man, vain and foolish, and I bore with 
him impatiently. 

“ Herr Hubert,” he said, “ you 
wonderful eyesight at your age. 
doubtedly those are Albert’s men.” 

“In which case, Herr Captain,” I said, 
“you are not unprepared ?” 

He laughed a light laugh and struck a 
match upon the window-pane. 

“The Gottesberg is impregnable. Do 
you think they will come in balloons, Herr 
Hubert ?” 

“Tt is your business to think, captain. 
The defence of this house is with you. 
Remember that you must answer my Master.” 

“T shall not forget it, Herr Hubert- 
admit, at least, that Albert is not an angel ; 
he does not fly, and, then, the Gottesberg 
is impregnable. Look at the thickness of 
yonder wall——” 

“Nay,” said I; “there are heads I have 
seen which are very like it, Herr Captain.” 

We stared at each other for some while 
after this, and then he left me to go down 
to the gate. “The guard is posted and the 


have 


Un- 


bridge shall be drawn,” he said, as though it 


were already dismissed. “If her ladyship 
is not safe here, I can do no more, Herr 
Hubert.” 

And then he added :— 

“Would to Heaven that she and her party 
were in yonder lake and our country at 
rest ! ss 

I could have added my “amen” to this 
very willingly ; but I would not seem to 
encourage him in hostility to the Countess at 
a moment when she had sore need of her 
friends ; and so I let him go without a word. 
When a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 
perhaps, a bugle rang out a blast in the 
courtyard below, and from my high place in 
the eastern tower I watched the posting of 
the guard and the bridge across the ravine 
slowly lifted upon its hinges. Then, very 
thoughtfully and greatly desponding, I went 
down to the Lady Helen and broke my news 
to her. She was drinking tea in the boudoir 
when I entered, and her sister, Marie, sat 
upon the sofa by her side—the handsomest 
couple in all our kingdom that day. 

“My lady,” I said, “this is the hour for 

ip; will you permit me to tell you 
line ?” 

Let it be said at once that Helen of Gerel 

ci had ever trusted me even as the King 

served. If a woman’s instinct made her 
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aware of much that I wished to conceal, 
she had the shrewder wit, which said, “ This 
man will be my friend for the King’s sake.” 
Nor could she mistake the tone in which 
I addressed her upon that fatal night. To 
this day I can see the startled look in the 
black eyes, the poise in the queenly head, 
and that tremor of lip and hand which is 
the truest index to a woman’s agitation. 
She knew that I must speak of danger and 
her will was not for delay. 

“Your news is always welcome, Herr 
Hubert ; my sister is as good a listener as I. 
But first a cup of tea—ah, then you will 
never imitate the English if you refuse tea, 
Herr Hubert.” 

“* My lady,” said I, “ for forty-two years I 
have drunk the beer of Miinich—a great 
deal of it, my lady. Let the English imitate 
me—it is the better fashion.” 

She laughed and bade me sit by her. Her 
gown had come from Paris and was so fragile, 
so full and light about her pretty arms and 
shoulders, that she might have been a beautiful 
butterfly caught up in a-net of gauze. A 
single ruby, the King’s gift to her, made a 
brooch at her throat ; her brown hair glittered 
with the diamonds which powdered it—I 
recollect an exquisite perfume diffused by a 
lace handkerchief each time that she lifted 
it to her lips; and never does the red rose 
breathe upon me but I depict that scene 
again and live it as I lived it upon that 
unforgotten day. 

“Well,” she said, taking up our talk where 
we had left it, “you must not quarrel with 
the English, for they are my friends. Let us 
speak of the Gottesberg, Herr Hubert. Yes, 
of the Gottesberg and its Master. I am sure 
that you wish to talk of him.” 

“Indeed, Countess,” said I, “the Master 
of the Gottesberg is very dear to me, and yet 
I thank my Maker that he is not in this house 
to-day.” 

The eyes of both of them opened very 
wide at this, and the youngest said, laugh- 
ingly :— 

“T do declare Herr Hubert is becoming 
sentimental ! ” 

“Not sentimental, lady, for sentiment is 
but an idea.” 

““Why, then, your gratitude for that which 
is also but an idea ?—at least, I hope it is so, 
Herr Hubert.” 

Helen said this, and I could feel her 
black eyes so full upon me that I must 
look deep into them when I answered her. 

“T share your hope, Countess —and yet it 
may be otherwise.” 
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She was thoughtful a little while, silent 
with the silence of a clever woman who 
knows that ill news awaits her. The other, 
the child with the flaxen hair, made a pre 
tence of playing with her hound ; but I could 
see the tear gli8tening upon her eyelid, and 
I knew that she understood. 

“Oh, Herr Hubert!” she cried, almost 
passionately, “why do you torture Helen? 
Why do you not tell her ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Countess, though she 
turned her face from me; “it is not our 
habit to be enigmatical, Herr Hubert.” 

It was a hard task, Heaven knows, and yet 
I told her. After all, I had but seen two 
horsemen in the wood. How if I were mis- 
taken, and 
Albert of Jagen- 
dorf rested sixty 
miles away in 
his stronghold 
at Mecklen- 
stein? I must 
be at the peril 
of that, I said. 
And I knew 
that my Master 
would = acquit 
me. 

* There are 
black plumes in 
the wood anda 
silver cross be 
neath them, 
lady,”’ I ven 
tured, in a low 
voice * such 
is the enigma ; 
read it as you 
shall please.” 

The Coun- 
tess did not 
speak to me, 
but little Marie 
uttered a low 
cry and put 
her arms about 
her sister's neck. When 
next I looked at them 
Helen was as white as the moun- 
tain-snows in winter-time ; but her 


voice had no quaver when she asked * “WHAT AM I TO DO—IN HEAVEN'S NAME, WHAT 


me : 
“Does Captain Limburg know of 

this, Herr Hubert ?” 
“He was immediately informed, lady.” 
* And his answer ‘ 
“That the Gottesberg is impregnable.” 
She stamped her little foot with rage, and 
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went across to the window to look down the 
mountain-side, as I had done an hour ago. 
The air was clear and still by this time ; the 
distant waters shone like silver in the red 
gold light which the western hills were 
giving them. Nevertheless, a blue haze 
lingering among the pines seemed to tell her 
that story it had already tole. to me. 

“There are camp-fires in the forest—do 
not deny it, Herr Hubert. You came to tell 
me of that. Albert of Jagendorf is there 
himself. Is it not so?” 

“IT do not know, Countess, but I believe 
it is as you say.” 

She put a stone-cold hand upon my own. 

“What am I to do—in Heaven’s name, 
what?” she 
asked, as _piti- 
fully as a child 
that would hide 
from trouble at 
its mother’s 
heart. 

Now, I had 
spoken slowly 
to her and with 
less than my 
customary 
honesty, but 1 
was none the 
less prepared 
with my plan, 
and when she 
was a little 
comforted and 
the peril mea 
sured in reason 
able words, I 
told her what 
she must do. 

“Here,” I 
said, “is the 
letter which 
goes under 
escort to His 
Majesty at sun 
set each even 
} ing, Countess. 
Wi Wow It is in my mind 

y. “w that you your 
self shall be 
the bearer of 


SHE ASKED. : 
it 
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She look d 


at me as though fright had robbed me of 
my reason. “Oh, wise Hubert—and the 


silver cross is at the gate and Albert of 


Jagendorf will let me pass. And I am 
alone and a woman ; Heaven help me! 
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“Countess,” I went on, “ Heaven helps 
those who help themselves. When you ride 
to the city to carry a message to His Majesty, 
you will be neither a woman nor alone.” 

“Mad, mad,” she cried back; “fear has 
robbed this man of his senses.” 

“It may be so, lady,” I persisted ; “ yet, 
if you Will not wear the messenger’s garb for 
the King’s sake this night, then I have nothing 
more to say. Our captain believes the castle 
to be impregnable. If that is so, it is well 
with us. There are others, however, who 
declare that Albert and his men would 
climb the gate of Paradise if there were 
loot beyond. The day will teach us, lady ; 
we can number the hours at our pleasure.” 

She hesitated yet a moment; but while 
she wrestled with her pride, little Marie ran 
across to me and put her arms about my 
neck. 

“Yes, yes, my sister must go; you will 
save her, Herr Hubert ?” 

“She must save herself, child,” I said ; “it 
is but for me to point the road.” 

And so Helen of Gerelstein became the 
King’s messenger; and when the sun had 
set she quitted the castle with her escort of 
six dragoons, and little Marie and I stood 
together to watch her as she went. 

“They will read her letter,” I said, “and 
it will be her passport. Yes, she carries 
news of herself, that she is well and happy at 
the Gottesberg.” 

And I smiled for the first time that night 
to think how I had outwitted the shrewdest 
head in my Master’s kingdom. 


II. 

CounTEss HELEN made a fine figure enough 
in the green uniform of the King’s messenger ; 
and when she disappeared by the forest road 
I think that I breathed freely for the first 
time since the affair began. Let Albert of 
Jagendorf do what he would now; my re- 
sponsibility had ended. He was not the man 
to make war upon servants, and if he found 
his way into the castle I, at least, should 
know how to do the honours of it. Or it 
might even be that the place was impreg- 
nable, as the little captain said. Such a 
question was for the soldiers. My part began 
and ended with the safety of one who had 
been named for the King’s wife, and there- 
alter I could sup at my leisure, glad at heart 
that my Master was not with me ; for, said I, 
had he been found here to-night Albert of 
Jagendorf assuredly would have killed him. 

| say that I supped with the little captain, 
and we two were merry enough over the jest 
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of my lady’s departure when the evil news 
befell us. For what should happen at a 
moment when a man is best thinking of his 
second flagon but that a serving-man came 
running inte the ward-room to whisper in my 
ear that His Majesty had arrived at the castle 
and awaited me in the small library where 
his work is always done. You may well 
imagine with what feelings I rose to my feet 
and made my way to my Master’s presence. 
Heaven knows I would have given my fortune 
to have heard it were any other than he; and 
I stood before him at last so dazed in mind 
and palsied in limb that he read my secret 
at a glance. 

“Where is my lady—why did you let her 
go?” he asked, abruptly, in that clear, cold 
voice which bodes anger so surely. 

“Your Majesty,” I stammered, “she has 
gone because Albert of Jagendorf is at the 
gate.” 

He looked at me with his soft, grey eyes— 
the look of a man who is grateful and under- 
stands. I saw that he had ridden hard, and 
I did not doubt that he had passed the 
guards at the postern-gate and entered the 
castle with his usual secrecy. 

“Albert of Jagendorf?” he repeated. “ Are 
you sure of it, Hubert? I came by the forest 
road and saw nothing of them.” 

“Which is not to say that they saw nothing 
of you, sire.” 

He started at the idea and stroked his 
clean-shaven chin as one in deep thought. 
Then he loosed his cloak and laid it upon 
the high oak chair which stands before his 
writing-table. 

“‘ Her sister tells a story of a messenger’s 
uniform,” he continued, presently ; “‘ what is 
there in that, old Hubert ? ” 

“ Sire,” said I, venturing upon a little jest, 
“there is in that uniform the body of her 
ladyship, Helen of Gerelstein.” 

And so I told him of the stratagem. 

“She carries my own letter to your 
Majesty, speaking of her presence here and 
her anxiety that you should come. I doubt 
not that the brigand Albert has already made 
merry over it. My need was great, sire, 
and I had no other plan.” 

He interrupted me with one of those 
quick gestures which characterize his im- 
petuosity. 

“Tt was bold, old Hubert. Yes, overbold! 
And yet it may serve. What says Captain 
Limburg ?” 

“That the Gottesberg is impregnable, your 
Majesty.” 


“ Meaning, thereby, ale and sleep. Let us 
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see if it be so—upon the terrace, old 
Hubert.” 

I called to the servants to bring us lanterns 
and we went out to the terrace together. It 
was dark by this time ; a black and starless 
night, when the pines were ominously still. 
Though the Gottesberg is built almost upon 
the crest of a green mountain, we could see 
naught below us but the lights in the guard- 
room, and by here and there a radiant glow 
at the forest’s heart. 

“The watch-fires of Albert’s men,” the 
King exclaimed, a little brusquely. 

“It is as your Majesty says.” 

“Tf the guard be true, they must climb 
where man has never set foot before,” he 
went on, meaning thereby that they must 
climb the farther side of the mountain, for 
none could cross the ravine which lies 
between our ramparts and the forest. 

“Even that is to be thought of since they 
are Albert’s men,” I rejoined. 

He admitted it without protest. 

“ Then what is in your mind, old Hubert ?” 

“That your Majesty should lie in any 
room but your own!” I could see that he 
was not displeased with my boldness. 

“In my grandfather’s time there was a 
road from here beneath the lake,” he said to 
me,.as we went down to turn out the guard. 
I answered him that there had been such 
a road, but that the story of it was lost. 

“T would give ten thousand florins to have 
it retold this night,” he remarked, a little 
petulantly ; and I knew then how greatly he 
feared for himself and for those with him 
at the Gottesberg. 

My Master did not lack courage, Heaven 
knows. There have been few finer men than 
he in the story of our people; and I shall 
always remember him as he stood before me 
that night in his blue uniform of hussars—so 
upright, so ready to cast a jest in the face of 
death. He, no less than I, was well aware 
of that which would befall him if Albert’s 
men came in. ‘The fortunes of his house 
rocked upon their base. The touch of a 
hand might shatter them for ever. 

And who could sleep upon such a story ? 
Not Hubert von Hausach, be sure of it. Well 
do I remember how, when my Master had 
gone to his bed in the Red Room wherein the 
great King Louis used to sleep, that I searched 
for my old uniform of dragoons, and got a 
sword upon me for the first time for fifteen 
years ; and loaded my pistols ; and so sneaked 
like an erring boy to the ante-chamber that I 
might be at his side should danger come. 
The sentry in the corridor laughed at me as 
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I went. Poor fellow, they shot him through 
the heart before the new day had dawned. 
The hours were long, the longest I have 
lived through. From time to time I could 
hear the King turning restless upon his 
couch or moving about the great bedroom, 
at war with sleep. The steps of the sentry 
in the corridor echoed dolefully, and seemed 
to keep time with the words, “ Doom, 
doom!” For myself, I never pretended to 
lay me down. The whole house was wrapped 
in a strange mystery ; in vain I told myself 
that a castle built upon a mountain-side 
could not be entered by a company of 
brigands, whatever their courage and train- 
ing. ‘The inner voice said: “This man will 
find a way.” Whence, by what means, | 
knew not. The omen was there—I listened 
for it with quaking ears, derided it, planned 
against it. . . and then the cry from with- 


out made it real—a young girl’s cry ringing 
out like a knell—the cry of little Marie, 
Helen’s sister, snatched suddenly from her 
shrieking to the 


sleep to be carried 
mountains. 

Yes, such was the terrible signal which 
smote upon my ears like the voice of doom. 
Leaping up almost as soon as it was uttered, 
I ran to the door of the ante - chamber 
and cried to the sentry to ask what the 
matter was. He did not answer me; a 
revolver blazed in the darkness showing me 
as in the lightning’s flash the faces of our 
own guards dying in the corridor, and of 
others, many men, swarming towards us with 
swords drawn and pistols in their hands. A 
horrid babel of sounds arose—the air was 
heavy with the stench of gunpowder; men 
wrangled and cursed in the agony of wounds 
and death ; but from both sides the watch- 
word was the same. “The King!” they 
cried. And I knew that while the one side 
had murder in their hearts, the other would 
have given my Master life. 

I shut the door and swung to the heavy 
bolts which had protected the great King in 
the days of the revolution. The ante-chamber 
was lighted by two candles set upon the 
mantelshelf —I took one of them in my 
hand and the matches which lay by it; for 
even then I could remember that the dark- 
ness might be our enemy. A single knock 
at the door of the bed-chamber was answered 
by my Master himself. I found him already 
dressed, his face unwontedly pale and _ his 
sword drawn; and I knew that there was 
nothing for me to tell him. His own distress 
was best told by the hundred candles which 
lighted that great room. 
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“How long will it take them to burst 
open the door, old Hubert?” he asked 
me, with a mock lightness which cut me to 
the quick. 

“It may be a matter of a quarter of an 
hour, your Ma- 
jesty,” I said ; 
and added, “‘ they 


have their re- 
volvers.” 
“They have 


crossed the height 
and taken us from 
above,” he went 
on, as one think- 
ing of the past 
rather than of the 
future ; and then, 
“Well, I always 
said that Albert’s 
men could go 
anywhere.” 

I did not reply 
to him—that was 
no time to ask 
‘“Howr’’ or 
“Why ?” Enough 
for me that the 
castle was full of 
armed men, and 
that, unless God 
in His mercy 
heard us, there 
would be a new 
King crowned to- 
morrow. Nor 
would I have it 
thought that I 
not afraid. 
Whose heart, I ask, would not have 
sunk to hear those savage blows and the 


was 


hoarse cries upon them, “The King! the 
King!” There was but three inches of 
stout oak between our throats and the 
swords these murderers carried—from our 


windows a man might fall a hundred feet 
into the ravine below. How, then, should 
we be saved ?—nay, every omen answered that 
we were lost, and the words were upon my 
lips when the great window burst from its 
hinges, and a man, with a rope about his 
waist, swung headlong between us and fell 
almost at the King’s feet. He was of Albert’s 
company, and they had let him down from 
from the tower which caps the Red 
Room. It was the boldest stroke of all that 
ventful night. 

| say that the man fell between us, but 
scrambling instantly to his feet—so astonished 


above 
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were we—he cast the rope from him and 
fired point-blank at my Master as he rose. 
Save for my blow upon his arm, feeble as it 
was, a blow of surprise and dread alarm, I 
doubt not that he would have shot the King 
dead; but the act 
turned the ball 
aside, and before 
he could fire 
again His Majesty 
struck him down 
with the butt of 
his revolver. For 
the moment we 
stood free of the 
danger, yet none 
was less deceived 
by that than I. 
Where one had 
come others 
could pass. There 
were two more 
down the rope 
even as the first 
fell headlong at 
my feet, and this 
was my choice— 
to stand at my 
Master’s’ side 
until the whole 
room was full of 
the assassins, or 
to run to the win- 
dow and cut at 
them there. I 
claim no merit 
for the course I 
took—the battle- 
field had taught 
me to think while I was yet but a lad, and 
its lesson sent me now to the window and 
left the King alone. With one deft stroke 
I hacked at the rope and the figure of 
a man upon it. He fell like a stone, 
a hundred feet to the rocks of the 
ravine ; and the thud of his body as it was 
shattered made itself heard above the outcry. 
I shuddered at a sight and sound so awful, 
and, drawing the blind over the window, I 
turned to my Master’s side. He no longer 
had need of me ; there were two of Albert’s 
men dead at his feet—he faced the third 
over against the portrait of his father in the 
far corner of the room. 

The King had his pistol still, but he held 
it in his left hand, while in his right was the 
sword which none could use so well as he. 
Fascinated, I watched his play with the 
ruffian who had been sent there to kill him. 
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Heaven is my witness how ardently I desired 
the punishment of this villain, and 
yet I might have asked myself how that 


to see 


would have served us. Albert’s men were 
crying at the outer door now in 
thunder ; they beat upon the shivering panels 
so violently that a door of steel could have 
offered us no security. Let His Majesty 
kill his enemy, and what then, if it 
not the assassin’s knife at our throats and 
the death waiting grimly out there in the 
corridor for us? This might have been my 
argument, yet it was not. Like a lad in a 
salle d’armes 1 watched the blades flashing 
One would die, I said, but not my Master. 
The ruffian’s clumsy thrusts delighted me. 
When he cut over and his maladroit blade dug 
dee p into the wooden panel of the picture, I 


were 


voices of 
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laughed aloud. He cast a mali- 
cious glance back at me, but it was 
his last, for His Majesty lunged 
straight and sure; and, shrieking 
at the touch of death, the man 
bent and fell with freth at his lips. 
I knew that he would trouble us 
no more, and in that knowledge 
the trance of fear returned to me. 
The outer door was upen the point 
of giving way now—what had this 
delay availed us, then? It was 
questioned to be answered by the 
King himself in the voice of a 
man who fears his own words. 

“There is your story, old 
Hubert,” he cried ; and then, with 
a good man’s reverence, he said 
“ Oh God, it is Thy will.” 

I bowed my head and tried to 
believe the wonder. All the 
world has heard something of the 
miracle which befell us, but none, 
perchance, has heard it rightly. 
For that which happened was but 
this—that the ruffian who tried to 
cut my Master down thrust his 
clumsy sword into that very door 
which covered the staircase to the 
cellars, built by the old King Louis 
in the days of the revolution; and 
whether it were that the point 
touched the spring of the lock, or 
that the panel itself had grown 
crazy with age I know not, but the 
woodwork gave to the thrust and 
the finger of Fate pointed the 
way of our escape. 

That which followed after was 
like some enduring dream to me. 
I recollect taking a candle from 

its sconce and lighting the King down 
the stone stairs after I had closed the 
panel and drawn the heavy bolt with which 
it was provided. I remember well how we 
passed through a vault-like cellar, and from 
that descended a second staircase, so narrow, 
so dank, and so steep that we seemed to be 
upon our way to the very bowels of the earth. 
For a while after that it was a headlong 
flight through a tunnel where a man must go 
crouching ; and I, at least, could utter a 
prayer aloud that the light might not fail us, 
and that we might see the day again. When 
{ came to an abrupt halt the ensuing 
silence was dreadful in its profundity. Our 
steps, our haste, had left us unconscious of It 
hitherto ; but now it fell upon us wofully, 
and the sound of our voices went rolling 
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away through the caverns like the echo of 
distant thunder. Here, indeed, my heart 
sank, and I believed that the end had come. 
The path we had followed ended at the 
mouth of that which 
appeared to be a 
vast well—so foetid, 
so rank with fungus, 
that a man might 
well reel back from 
it as from a pit of 
death. Yet we must 
cross it if salvation 


“HIS MAJESTY LUNGED STRAIGHT 
were to be won. Ah! what a moment of 
a man’s life to live through ! 

My Master had seated himself upon a 
tle outstanding crag of the rock when it 
became apparent to him that our flight was 
ended; while I, still shielding the candle 
with my hand, sought to use my wits as I had 
never used them before. Profound as the 


} 


silence in the passage was, a distant ominous 
ind as of tramping feet and shouting 
ces came down to us from time to time to 
ind us how brief our respite must be, 


3e it in one hour 


would find the 


in its way how cruel. 


in two, Albert’s men 
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passage and track us down. Some would 
say that we had been wiser to have done with 
it, and to have gone back to make what 
terms we could ; this thought came also to 
me, though the King 
would hear none of it. 

“Sire,” I cand, 
ashamed of my words, 
“they may at least offer 
us banishment.” 

He looked at me with 
those reproachful eyes 
of his, and answered me 
as I deserved. 

“From you, 
Hubert !—that 
you !” 

“Your Majesty,” I 
said, “you know what 
it costs me !” 

* Aye,” he said, “even 
your love.” 

I bent my 
head while the 
awful moments 
were numbered, 
and the silence 
fell like a_ pall. 
Presently the 
King said :— 

“Tt were not 
like my grand- 
father to build 
himself a cu/-de- 

Had we but 
a lantern, old 
Hubert, we 
might taste the 
water in yonder 
well.” 

I started at the 
quickness of his 
idea ; and going 
again toward the 
pit I bent down, 
half stifled by its odours, yet determined to 
brave them. That which I saw was a well, 
it may be some thirty feet in depth, with 
black water below, and slime and fungus 
everywhere upon its sides. The vision was 
that of an instant, for the foul air extinguished 
the candle in my hand, and trying to shield 
it clumsily I went near to falling to my death. 
Then I heard the King’s voice above me, 
and I answered him as I could. 

“Ts there water there, old Hubert ?” 

“Ves, sire, there is water.” __ 

“Could we but cast a stone—how dark it is. 
Listen, old Hubert, do you hear anything ?” 


old 
from 


Sac, 
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“Your Majesty,” I said, bending my ear 
to the orifice, “I hear a sound of horses 
galloping.” 

“ At the bottom of a well. Heavens! it 
is true!” he cried. 

We listened together, and made sure that 
we were not deceived. From the bottom of 
the pit there came up to us the clear sound 
of horses at the gallop. My Master was the 
first to declare the meaning of it.” 

“Tt is no well at all but a tower on the 
hillside,” he cried, suddenly ; “I have seen 
it when riding. ‘There must be a way down. 
I would give a thousand florins for a match, 
old Hubert !” 

“Your Majesty,” I said, “there are 
matches in my pocket, and as Heaven is my 
witness I believe that my arm has touched 
an iron step!” 

I lighted the candle and we bent over the 
pit together. Brief as 
the moment of sight 
was it showed us the 
ring of an iron ladder 
built against the shiny 
wall, and I think that 
we uttered our thanks 
together and _ aloud. 
Then the candle failed. 
us again, and while I 
re-lighted it the King 
went down—to life or 
to death as his destiny 
had written it. 

“Ts it there, Your 
Majesty?” I asked 
him, idly. 

He answered me: 

“ Be careful how you 
come, old Hubert.” 

“Do you find a 
door, sire?” I repeated. 

He cried up: 
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“The door is open, old Hubert.” 

A sudden rush of fresh air witnessed his 
words. I cast the candle aside and felt my 
way down into the pit. There was, as | 
had supposed, a door at the bottom a 
little way above the water, and through 
this we passed to the green sward of the 
valley. 

There, I remember naught but that my 
Master’s arms were about my neck, and that 
he said to me many times : 

“Not your love, no, not that, old 
Hubert !” 

We ran through the forest like boys at 
play. In the next village we got post-horses 
and were in the capital before dawn. 


ITI. 
So Albert of Jagendorf was driven from 
our country. But little Marie, my lady’s 


sister, went with him ; 
and she who had been 
carried shrieking from 
the Castle of the Gottes- 
berg now rules him 
with a rod of iron. 

So at least say the 
gossips ; and I wonder 
not, for she was always 
one to be obeyed, 
and it is just such a 
man as this rogue of 
the mountains who may 
win a woman surely and 
consent very willing to 
her discipline. 

But of me, Hubert 
von Hausach, let none 
write that I serve any- 
one if it be not my 
Master, the King, 
whom the saints keep 
from all evil. 


“THE KING WENT DOWN—TO LIFE OR TO DEATH,” 
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VIEWS OF LEADING ARCHITECTS. 
N a recent number of THe of London. Or is the coming century likely 
STRAND MAGAZINE Mr. Mar- to produce a distinctively English type of 
cus Stone, R.A., uttered a architecture? To such a question Mr. 


passionate complaint against 
the present condition and 
tendencies of early Twentieth 
Century architecture in England, which sur- 
prised a great many people. Although we 
live in an age when nearly every head of a 
family, however humble, is either building or 
planning to build his own dwelling, when 
popular interest in architectural matters is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, yet some- 
how it seemed to be taken for granted 
that everything was going on all right, and 
that what with beautiful red-brick flats, 
Queen Anne villas, and stone-fronted theatres 
and shops, we could hold our heads as high 
as any of our Continental neighbours. But 
it appears we were all wrong. We have no 
style—no national architecture, such as France 
and Germany and Italy have—and, worse still, 
there is little prospect of our 
having any. We hada style, 
but it was a couple of 
hundred years ago, and it 
died with Queen Anne. 
Since that period we have 
been floundering about, 
each man for himself—now 
Italian, now Greek, now a 
bastard Gothic, now Renais- 
sance, then back to Queen 
Anne again. This, accord- 
ing to certain distinguished 
Royal Academicians, who 
write to THE STRAND, is 
“nothing less than forgery,” 
“the mere reproduction of 
the work of a former period,” 
and consequently “ value- 
less.” 

All this naturally begets 
the question, What will the architecture 
what will the English houses of the future— 
be like? To no one could we more fitly 
for no one could speak with clearer 
authority—than the most distinguished living 
architects of Britain, such men as Norman 
Shaw, R.A. G. F. Bodley, R.A. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., Aston Webb, R.A., and 
others. It is admitted that a classic or a 
Gothic revival may yet alter the whole face 

Vol. xxvi.—86. 
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MR. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fru. 


Norman Shaw responds unhesitatingly :— 

“Vo. ‘Nothing begets nothing.’ It would 
be just as reasonable to suppose that a living 
man could be evolved from a corpse as to 
suppose that a living style of architecture 
could be evolved from a dead one, or 
any number of dead ones. Architecture is 
nothing if it is not a living art ; reproduc- 
tions are not merely valueless, they are 
misleading. 

“Your readers must not run away with 
the idea that architects are to blame for this 
very unhappy state of things. It is in no 
way their fault ; it is their misfortune, and 
a very grave disaster for the community 
generally. Amongst architects there are, and 
have been during the last hundred years, 
many men of great ability, some rising to 
genius ; but unhappily these men, instead of 
carrying on an old tradition 
and developing new phases 
of their art (which might in 
many cases have resulted 
in the creation of a new 
style), have had to spend 
their lives in making repro- 
ductions of old and worn- 
out styles—first Greek, then 
Gothic, and lastly, so-called 
Queen Anne. Many of their 
works have great artistic 
excellence, but unhappily 
they are in no way examples 
of living art ; in other words, 
they are mere fashions. 
Greek architecture was 
studied with enthusiasm and 
practised with great skill, 
but in a short time it was 


thrown to the winds, and 
Gothic almost alone held the field; and 
it, in its turn, was discarded in favour 


of Queen Anne. Three widely different 
styles in one century—all studied carefully, 
and practised with very great knowledge and 
ability, on which countless millions have been 
expended, and admittedly with no result so 
far as concerns the evolution of a truly repre- 
sentative national style. 

“Some fortv or fifty years ago there was 
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much talk of the coming of a new style, 
worthy of the age ; ‘ Victorian’ was to be its 
name, but it never got farther than talk. 
The utter impossibility of inventing a new 
style soon became apparent even to its 
warmest advocates, and the talk died out. 
“There is no analogy whatever between 
the French and ourselves. ‘They preserved 


an unbroken tradition from the tenth century 
practically up to the present day (though the 
appearances of 


‘Art Nouveau’ makes us 


had large plate-glass windows. Now they 
are mostly of red brick with mullions and 
lead lattice glazing. Some thirty or thirty- 
five years ago my clients used openly to 
curse me for proposing lead lattice ; now, 
people do not seem to be able to get 
enough, and use sash-bars, lead lights, and 
plate-glass all inthe same window! But that 
does not point to a distinctively English type 
of architecture. It is only a change of taste, 
a fashion, a loose way of doing things, and 
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A RETURN TO “ THE SEVERE GREEK STYLE” AT LUDGATE HILL. 


all tremble for their future). During much 
of the last century, whilst our best men were 
reproducing old work, their architects were 
developing and adding to their existing style 
on traditional lines, with the result that many 
of their works are as truly great and refined 
as the best old Greek work, with the immense 
advantage that they are absolutely modern, 
and at the same time entirely French 
character. 

“You ask, ‘Will not future urban condi- 
tions gradually contribute to a revolution in 
the forms and fabric of the houses?’ Can- 
didly, I see no signs of such a change, nor 
can I see why there should be. There may 
be doubtless changes of fashion. Fifty years 
ago houses were mostly cemented over, and 


bad art—in no way can it rank higher tlan 
the average dressmaker. 

“A Fine Arts Minister is all nonsense at 
the present time when every man—be he 
architect, painter, or sculptor—is a law unto 
himself. In architecture, when all styles 
are practised, how are you to secure ‘ harmony 
and unity’? What harmony and unity can 
there be between ‘Georgian’ and the style 
of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
Westminster, and how is a Fine Arts 
Minister to regulate this? And should 
severe Greek reappear, which is not im- 
probable, there would be still less harmony. 
A return to “severe Greek ”—say, in Lud- 
gate Hill, as our artist has depicted- —would 
certainly startle the intelligent foreigner. 
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It will be seen that Mr. Norman Shaw is a 
pessimist as regards the “ Edwardian” house. 
Let us turn to the views of Mr. Jackson, 
R.A., which are slightly more hopeful, and 
will certainly be read with deep interest. 

“Your question whether a _ distinctly 
British style of architecture is in process of 
evolution is one rather for the critic or 
historian than for the working artist. 

“If such a process of evolution is really 
going on it should be regarded rather as 
accidental than essential. Certainly its pro- 
gress cannot be hastened by attention, though 
it may be retarded. We must not pull the 
plant up to see how it is growing. New 
styles of art, when they come, come not with 
observation. For the worker in any branch 
of art the introspection habit is not whole- 
Our aim should be 
to do what we believe in 
ourselves, never minding 
whether it be novel or not, 
for that is a matter with 
which we have nothing to 
do. If art is pursued con- 
scientiously and if the artist 
puts himself into what he 
does, his work will live, and 
will have originality in the 
best sense of the word, 
though not in the sense of 
those who clamour for a 
new style as if it could be 
invented like a new machine. 

“Premising this, I may 
say that though the greater 
part of what we do is either 
on the one hand directly 
imitative of bygone styles, or on the other 
aggressively bizarre — the latter, especially 
in our commercial architecture, resulting in 
buildings perhaps the basest the world has 
ever seen—still there is a fair proportion of 
sober, sensible, restrained architecture spring- 
ing up around us, which has a character 
of its own, and may hereafter be regarded as 
typical of our day at its best. 

“That this, however, should settle down 
into one general and universally accepted 
style, marked off from all others like those 
which succeeded one another from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth century, is not, 
in my opinion, to be looked for. The art of 
the future, in every one of its branches, will, 
I believe, be strongly individual, though no 
doubt it will and must, if it is to live, be 
coloured by the circumstances and condi- 
tions of the age, which will give it an element 
ot consistency.” 


some, 
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MR. T. G. JACKSON, R.A. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
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Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., writes as 
follows: “ Although art is cosmopolitan, 
architecture, like the sister arts, necessarily 
partakes of national and individual character- 
istics. With nations as with individuals there 
is a period of infancy which may be regarded 
as the primitive and experimental stage. 
This merges into youth, with its restless 
energy and lively imagination, passing on 
to a period of manhood in which may be 
expected strength and dignity with becoming 
restraint. 

“Tn each cycle, as in the life of individuals, 
there is apt to follow a time of decrepitude 
or decadence. This also has been the history 
of each of the ‘periods’ or so-called 
‘styles’ in architecture, not only in this 
country but in every other. 

“ Architecture is, or should 
be, a living art, giving expres- 
sion to the thoughts and 
sentiments, the methods and 
aspirations of the day. The 
mere reproduction of the 
work of a former period— 
which told its special story 
— is nothing less than 
forgery, and is of no value 
or interest other than _his- 
torically. Where there is 
life there must be develop- 
ment, not the mere copying 
of any past ‘style’ or type 
of architecture. 

“In England there has 
always been a distinct 
national type, whether the 
style be Gothic or classic 

So much for architecture fer se, 


in origin. 
but when the architecture of cities is com- 
pared, as for instance that of London and 
Paris, another point must be taken into 
consideration—here such a comparison is 
rather one of method and no method, and 
the subsequent result—than of the art itself. 


“Tf, after the ‘Great Fire,’ London had 
been laid out as planned by Sir Christopher 
Wren, neither Paris, Berlin, nor Vienna— 
all good examples of municipal work—would 
have exceeded it in beauty. However, with 
the Englishman’s love of freedom and liberty, 
all control was resented. Each man sought 
to do what seemed best in his own eyes, quite 
regardless of the community at large ; where- 
as in Paris (as elsewhere) there has been a 
Minister of Fine Arts, who has controlled 
the setting out of streets untrammelled by 
financial considerations, and who has seen 
that the designs of the buildings to be 
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erected will harmonize with the surroundings 
and balance with the general scheme. ‘Thus 
the speculating builder with his extravagant 
vulgarity has been repressed, and architects 
have been employed and encouraged to do 
their best. 

“ If our cities are to be improved and our 
architecture developed there is need of such 
an authority who would insist upon a high 
standard of architecture, especially in our 
principal thoroughfares. A_ well-balanced 
order, good vistas with effective terminations 
such as Wren suggested, would in due course 
be obtained. The demand for something 
entirely new and the consequent struggle to 
be original is fatal to the development of 
good architecture, which in my opinion 
should be a living art of steady growth.” 

But this demand for a 
Minister of Fine Arts is not 
echoed by Mr. R. Phené 


Spiers, who writes: “I do 
not think the appointment 
of such a Minister to control 
urban building desirable. Art 
cannot be confounded with 
politics.” 


Mr. Aston Webb, R.A.,, 
the distinguished architect 
to whom has been entrusted 
the great task of preparing 
the National Memorial to 
Queen Victoria, thus ex- 
presses his convictions on 
the subject of a new and 
distinctively British type of 
architecture : 

“If by your inquiry is meant whether 
some entirely new type of architecture is a 
probability of the near future, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I do not think so. 
Types of architecture are not so much typical 
of a single country as of the civilized world, 
and all history shows a gradual development 
of types occurring in various countries simul- 
taneously, a lead being taken sometimes by 
one, sometimes by another, largely influ- 
enced, perhaps, by its prosperity or by the 
appearance of an individual genius; _ but 
there is a variation of style in these types 
which makes each distinctive of its country. 
Thus in England in medizval times Gothic 
architecture developed into what we call the 
Perpendicular style, entirely distinctive of this 
country. In the Renaissance period an 
entirely distinctive style was developed by 
Inigo Jones, Christopher Wren, and their 
school, and so again in the Georgian period. 


MR. JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A.- 
From a Photo. ‘by Elliott & Fry. 


“Then came a period of arrested progress, 
of looking backward and a critical examina. 
tion of what had gone before, though even in 
this period one of our greatest buildings, the 
Houses of Parliament, was produced, and 
tradition was not wholly lost; and now, 
again, there is increased activity and progress 
which will probably be greater in the near 
future, for there are a large number of able 
young men coming forward who are working, 
at any rate, on parallel lines and undisturbed 
by the strips and shibboleths of style so 
misleading and mischievous to a previous 
generation. 

“ Personally I have far too high an appre- 
ciation of the work of my contemporaries to 
take the pessimistic view of our art that is 
taken by some. We architects, like other 
artists, are free in the criti- 
cism of each other’s works, 
and though this does not 
necessarily imply a want of 
sympathy with them, it un- 
doubtedly gives that impres- 
sion to the public, who not 
unnaturally take our work at 
our own valuation, and in 
addition credit us with much 
of the degrading building to 
be found in and around all 
our towns, and with which, 
of course, architects have 
in reality nothing whatever 
to do. 

“But if we take the best 
architecture of the present 
day we can surely see clearly 
a style developing which is 
distinctive of this country. Our domestic 
architecture inspired by Mr. Norman Shaw 
and continued by many able followers is 
distinctive, and greatly in advance, I venture 
to think, of any other country at the 
present day. So with our schools, hospitals, 
and municipal buildings, great progress 
has been made both in their design and 
planning. What, for instance, could be 
more distinctive than the series of Board 
schools erected in the early days of the 
London School Board, and which formed a 
type for similar buildings throughout the 
country? Again, what country can show a 
nobler series of modern churches than those 
erected, say, by Pearson, Butterfield, Sedding, 
Bentley, and others still with us? More unity 
we certainly might and ought to have, but 
no amount of writing will bring this about, 
though everything that tends to an increased 
intelligent public interest in architecture 
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will greatly help it. It is a strange fact 
that, though architecture is the art of all 
others that most nearly concerns the public, 
it is the one art about which the public 
shows the least concern. 

“The pride of citizenship shown in the 
improvement and_ beautifying of our 
cities, though probably increasing, is not 
conspicuous at the present day, and, though 
our municipalities are awakening to the 
importance of it, there does not seem 
sufficient public interest to enable them 
to carry their schemes to maturity, and so 
we see great schemes produced only to be 
laid aside or carried through in an incom- 
plete, commercia!, and half-hearted way, 
without unity and without efficient control. 

“ Architects are endeavouring to do their 
part by organizing a more complete system of 
architectural education which may do much 
to give increased unity to our British archi- 
tecture, and when this is fully developed and 
aided by the State, the Municipality, the 
Royal Academy as the head of all the arts, 
and public interest increased by an intelligent 
and discriminating Press, we may hope to see 
a still further development of a distinctively 
national style.” 


Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A, 
writes to THE STRAND: 
“There can be no doubt 
that the houses we dwell 
in, and the houses and 
the public buildings we see 
around us, must have an 
influence for good or for 
evil, for pleasure or for dis- 
on our lives. That 
there should be a dignity 
and a suavity about public 
buildings, and a pleasant 
character given to our 
houses, will be allowed by 
all. But these expressions 
are not too frequently at- # 
tained nowadays. At the 
present moment it is not at all, I venture to 
think, a question of one ‘style’ or manner 
of building. It is a question of the ever- 
lasting principles of beauty, the obvious 
principle of fitness, and, negatively, the 
absence of ugliness and a vulgar extravagance 
of manner. 

_ “Let us at once put aside and dismiss 
rom our minds all ideas of the invention of 
a new style. All the great styles of archi- 
tecture have been founded one on the other. 
None have been of mushroom growth. There 


tress, 


MR. G. F. BODLEY, R.A. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
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must be no foolish striving after originality 
for its own sake. It is design—it is what an 
architect may have to tell the world of beauty, 
of grandeur, of fitness, that makes a fine 
building. It is the spirit—the animus—that 
ennobles, or should ennoble, every building. 

“That there is a striving after better things 
in architectural art is happily evident, and 
good work has been done. 

“ But as regards the questions to which an 
answer is requested, I would say that I see no 
signs of the birth of a new style that is likely 
to become at all general. At the present 
moment I think artistic minds would shrink 
from any prevalent manner of architecture 
becoming general. It is ‘not good enough.’ 
We must wait for days not only of more art, 
but of greater unity of feeling. Meanwhile, 
each architect must do his best, in whatever 
style he may work, to make his buildings 
dignified and beautiful—to give them 
character, and to avoid eccentricities and an 
extravagant manner. In one word, to have 
noble conceptions, worked out with refined 
and delightful detail. 

“With regard to the question of the 
crowded traffic in London streets, I believe 
the best solution would be, 
as we see at Chester, to 
have the shop windows 
raised a story. Their visitors 
would then be on a different 
gangway to the main pave- 
ment. How far this would 
suit the views of the shop- 
keeper I cannot tell. 

“ Concerning the question 
of ‘sky-scrapers,’ their offend- 
ing element is that they 
destroy the scale of humbler 
but yet, it may be, more 
dignified buildings. 

“There may be a glim- 
mer of a dawn for more 
artistic days for architecture. 
But the sun has not yet 
risen very high. We have 
much to learn as to what to achieve and what 
to avoid. The hopeful thing is that men’s 
minds are turned to the subject—that of 
having more delightful houses and more noble 
public buildings.” 


Mr. Reginald Blomfield writes: “It seems 
to me that for the last one hundred years we 
have had no distinctively English type of 
architecture owing to the fashion for archzo- 
logical revivals. There is evidence of growing 
impatience with these revivals, and of a 
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tendency to swing back to the less exuberant 
forms of classic. But the effort is sporadic, 
and the problem is to pull these various 
tendencies together. I think it possible that 
a new type may evolve itself out of the 
actual parts of construction, expressing itself, 
not in what is called ‘free classic,’ which is 
usually a stalking-horse for incompetence, 
but in what we may call rationalized classic. 
“As to a Ministry of Fine Arts, there 
seems to be a growing need of some such 
authority. Things could not be very much 
worse than they are already in England 
in this regard, and an efficient constitutional 
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would be far better adapted to the needs and 
conditions not of their occupants alone, 
but of the community at large. With the 
extension of facilities for rapid and cheap 
locomotion land values in the cities will fall, 
so that it will become possible to erect large 
and beautiful buildings whose proportions 
will not be cramped by squalid, treeless 
streets, nor dwarfed by ‘sky-scrapers.’ Glass 
and other transparent material will be 
employed in the roofs, and the public 
will be safeguarded against the vagaries 
of the weather by extensive arcades and colon 
nades. ... The low-ceiled room and the 
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CHEAPSIDE AS A STREET OF THE 


authority might straighten matters out, but 
the absorbing interests of politics and busi- 
ness prevent the arts from receiving serious 
attention in this country, and it seems 
improbable that any English statesman 
would ever trouble his head about the 
matter.” 


And now we turn from the practitioners to 
the prophets. Some twelve years ago, Mr. 
Edward Bellamy, the author of “ Looking 
Backward,” declared that in his opinion 
“the houses of the future,” #¢. the year 
2000, “whether in England or America, 


TYPE IMAGINED BY MR. BELLAMY. 


grim rectangular window will disappear.” 
Our artist has here endeavoured to transform 
Cheapside into a street of the Bellamy type, 
with circular windows and colonnade, which 


bid defiance to the weather. It will be re 
membered that in “ Looking Backward” Mr. 
Bellamy touches lightly on the aspect ol 
the city of a hundred years hence. Yet 
compare his description with that of Mr. 
J. K. Jerome describing a typical London 
street of to-day: “A long, straight, brick 
built street—one of those lifeless streets 
made of two drab walls upon which the level 
lines, formed by the precisely even window- 
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MR. H. G. WELLS'S FORECAST OF A HOUSE OF THE FUTURE, 
COMPARED WITH ONE OF TO-DAY. 


sills and doorsteps, stretch in weary perspec- 
tive from end to end, suggesting petrified 
diagrams proving problems.” 


Surely the future. will correct such ugliness 


—only too characteristic—as that. Into that 
future none, perhaps, now living has dipped 
so persistently—or so entertainingly—as Mr. 
H. G. Wells. 


The following “Anticipation” Mr. Wells 
has specially written for this number of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE :— 

“The contemporary architect presents to 
an extreme degree the universal trouble of 
to-day. His, more than any other profession, 
was a traditional one; all the conditions 
seemed established for ever, and all a man had 
to do was to select, to refine, to study ex- 
haustively, and then, most tentatively and if 
he could, to improve. A new character in 
the capital of a pillar, a new proportion 
between this measurement in the inevitable 
temple and that, marked a new order in 
architecture. The architecture of Greece 
and Rome, the Gothic cathedral, grew 
through long centuries almost as slowly 
as crystals and to a kindred perfection. 
In the timber houses of Switzerland 
and the timber houses, the tiled and 
thatched house, and the stone and brick 
mansions of our own country up to the 
eighteenth century there is the same secular 
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ripening, each feature 
worked over and 
thought over by a long 
succession of builders, 
each innovation chas- 
tened and _incorpo- 
rated. And then 
suddenly came this 
present period of 
violent novelty, of 
social and intellectual 
disorganization and 
reorganization, of new 
materials, new 
methods, new needs, 
and universal crudity. 
For the stone, the 
brick, the familiar tim- 

ber of tradition, the modern architect has a 
hundred untried materials: iron, steel, arti- 
ficial and glazed bricks of unprecedented 
possibilities, new woods from the uttermost 
parts of the earth, new appliances that make 
a thousand things possible to-day that were 
beyond hope of a miracle to his Georgian 
predecessor. Within, plumbing, new means 
of lighting, new means of communication 
between one part of a building and another, 
lifts and the like have revolutionized all the 
conditions of convenient arrangement ; while 
without, a building which had formerly to be 
beautiful only when lit from above in sunlight 
and moonlight, is now in nine cases out of 
ten urban, and must be viewed from much 
nearer at hand than were the old buildings, 
and most often by strong artificial light from 
below. Yet tradition is so strong in archi- 
tecture that if a band of ornament were run 
across the front of a theatre immediately 
below a deep projection, no mere ocular 
evidence would dissuade the critic from con- 
demning this as being lost in shadow. 

“In spite of such vile exploits as the 
National Liberal Club or that terrible mixture 
of medizvalism and machinery, the Tower 
Bridge, I do not think that the contemporary 
architect has any reason to be ashamed of 
himself. He has to solve problems infinitely 
more complex and difficult than those of his 
predecessors; there is no comparison in 
difficulty between a Greek temple and a 
modern hotel of fifteen stories giving on a 
forty-yard street. He works not only under 
the burthen of a powerful professional 
tradition entirely incompatible with modern 
requirements, but in the face of an un- 
imaginative public hostile to real novelty and 
amenable only to the grandiose. Perhaps 
he attains beauty but rarely—it is astonish- 
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ing he should ever attain beauty at all—but 
he does contrive very often to be inoffensive 
and often to be dignified and sane ; and I 
believe it depends much more upon the 
public than upon this profession how soon 
domestic architecture, at any rate, will break 
away from the muddle of styles and remi- 
niscences in which it is lost at present 
towards first a distinctive and then, as the 
true artists get well to work, a beautiful 
Twentieth Century Style. 

“The Twentieth Century house, when it is 
thoroughly worked out, will be very different 
in character from the houses of any former 
period. For example, it is very doubtful 
whether it will have chimneys. It seems 
highly probable that electric heating will 
supersede the coal fire, and in that case not 
only will the chimney-stack and the blackened 
and blackening chimney-pots go, but also the 
internal grouping of the room about the fire- 
place ; instead there will be a heater in the 
centre of the apartment. At present electric 
heaters appear to be designed by ironmongers’ 
apprentices in their spare moments, but there 
is no reason why an electric heater should 
not be made a very gracious and beautiful 
thing. Moreover, the air in rooms will be 
spun out by an electric fan and will come in 
through a proper shaft and filter, and these 
appliances not only afford scope for the 
designer and metal-worker, and the emergence 
of the air-shaft upon the roof an architec- 
tural feature, but they release the windows 
from the task of ventilation. The architect 
will no longer be tied to the hygienic sash- 
window nor obliged to keep the tops of his 
windows close to the ceiling level; he will 
place them entirely for lighting and _ for 
beauty of internal and external effect. He 
will be able to make them to open or not as 
he wishes, and so he will be able to put them 
in many corners where now he dare not do 
so because of the risk of a draught. He will 
be tied to no particular shape, a liberty he 
will have to use with discretion. Moreover, 
with the supersession of coal fires the roof 
and exterior of a house will become possible 
resorts, and the town house where garden 
ground is limited will open out skyward with 
loggias and roof gardens. 

“ The trend of things seems all against any 
diminution of what is called the servant diffi- 
culty to-day, and, as a consequence of that we 
may expect the Twentieth Century house, not 
only to be full of labour-saving appliances, 
dustless sweepers, self-making beds, neatly- 
mounted electric cooking things, and so on, 
but built with a much more earnest regard to 
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convenience and cleanliness than our houses 
of to-day. There is a great advantage in 
curved lines, more especially at the corners 
of rooms and windows and where the wall 
meets the floor, if only because they prevent 
the accumulation of dust ; and there is no 
reason why that abandonment of purely 
rectangular structure, which began and 
stopped short so long ago, with the coming of 
the arch, should not find a fresh impetus in 
the ease and economy with which corner 
shapes, curved slabs of artificial stone, and 
the like can be hewed out with modern 
machinery. And a third element one 
may reasonably count upon in a forecast of 
the Twentieth Century Style will be the sub- 
stitution of, light, hollow sound-proof walls 
built up of tubing and various artificial 
plasters and of strong, light metal frame- 
works for the common structural materials of 
to-day, and of close-fitting, metal-framed 
doors, of artificial stone floors with linoleum 
surfaces, and of a general use of fire-proofing 
devices. A house which is built in the spirit 
we have here forecast may very well be a 
beautiful thing, but with a lighter and less 
familiar beauty than the contemporary house. 
It will be of a slenderer strength, open and 
easy, and in its early days and for all its real 
warmth and convenience it will look but 
a summer pavilion beside the houses of 
to-day. It will seem, in particular, to wear 
its unchimneyed roof with a flighty air. But 
in the end our present houses may come to 
be thought singularly squat, massive, and 
dark beside these elegant new comers. 

“One ‘writes ‘house’ and ‘home,’ but it 


_is open to question whether in the inner 


urban areas, at any rate, the building which 
harbours a single household will not become 
a rare luxury, and the common work of an 
architect be to design a wide forest of build 
ings in which many families may live, and 
which will contain a common restaurant and 
trattoria, sending food up by the lifts if 
required, a common children’s playground 
on the roof, and a common infants’ school, 
club apartments, and the like. The scope 
for ingenuity and for invention in planning 
such places is enormous ; it is work not only 
likely to be very profitable to an able as well 
as imaginative man, but likely also to be of 
the utmost service to the cause of human 
progress. It must be a good thing to be a 
good architect or a good builder, and to grow 
older with the sense of multiplying good 
houses in the world. It is given to few of 


us to know our work of such unquestionable 
benefit.” 











T lies yonder, sahib.” 

I shaded my eyes with my 
hand and saw far away, 
guarded upon either side by 
a mighty peak, a peculiar 
rounded summit. 





Outlined against the setting sun, glorified 


by a golden halo, the mountain reared itself 
against the horizon —a mysterious purple 
shadow upon a background of unimaginable 
splendour. 

The Ghoorka at my elbow spoke again. 

“ The glory of Vishnu is upon his temple ; 
it rests secure shielded by his might. Yet 
shall mortals once again enter the sacred 
halls and behold the treasure that is therein.” 

The man fell back and joined his fellows. 
My companion, Roger Hellis, glanced at me 
and smiled. Yet the speaker’s earnestness 
had so far convinced us that we had—but 
half-seriously, it is true—embarked upon our 
present adventure at his instigation. 

Jhelam Khan had entered our service at 
Parma. A silent, steady, capable man we 
found him, until our wanderings led us into 
the wilder regions of the Himalayas that lie 
south of the Sangpo. Here his demeanour 


underwent a change. He became restless 
Vol. xxvi.—86. 
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and excited, and so strange in his manner 
altogether that when one evening he solemnly 
requested an audience we concluded he was 
about to reveal some unspeakable crime. 

Hellis undertook to hear his confession. 
At the close of a lengthy conversation he 
returned to me, laughing. 

“We are in for a good thing, old man. 
Our friend here undertakes to make our 
fortunes. He guides us to a _ concealed 
treasure, in magnitude surpassing the wildest 
dreams of avarice; we help ourselves and 
come away. There is nothing to pay.” 

“ And the reason of this seemingly disin- 
terested act of benevolence ?” 

“Does not appear at present. I fancy 
religious prejudice stands in the way of his 
acting alone, or with his compatriots here. 
We commit the act of sacrilege—sacrilege it 
is—and incur the wrath of the outraged god. 
Our guide will do us the favour of accepting 
a percentage upon the profits of the venture 
at a safe distance from the scene of the 
crime.” 

“The old story of the Temple of Vishnu, I 
suppose ?” 

“Just so. You remember the legend ?” 

“T have heard it. A temple hollowed out 
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of a mountain, or adapted from a natural 
cavern, by an extinct race. A golden throne. 
An image of Vishnu, garlanded with immortal 
flowers, and crowned with the wondrous 
jewel that gives to its possessor knowledge 
of all created things. When do we start ?” 

Hellis laughed. 

“This very hour, if Jhelam had his way. 
You never saw a chap in such a condition of 
mingled fear and avarice. Here, Jhelam !” 

The Ghoorka, who had been watching us, 
advanced quickly. 

“What do you call your mountain ?” 

“‘ Shulta, sahib.” 

“How long will it take us to get. there 
from here ?” 

“Three days, sahib. The way is difficult, 
and no one knows it save I. It was shown 
to me in a dream ; and he who revealed it 
mocked me, saying, ‘ The foot of the robber 
is upon the threshold. Yet shall no man 
wrong Vishnu.’ ” 

“You have great faith in dreams,” I put 
in, smiling. 

The Ghoorka turned his head sharply and 
looked at me. 

“ By the path that was revealed to me I 
came to the temple, and beheld with these 
eyes the glory of Vishnu, and the might of 
the jewel that is upon his brow.” 

We were impressed in spite of ourselves. 
It was within the bounds of possibility that 
the remains of an ancient temple might exist 
in those unexplored regions. In any case it 
was an adventure ready to our hands ; and 
half amused, half believing, we committed 
ourselves to the guidance of the impatient 
Jhelam. 

For two days we journeyed through ways 
difficult and dangerous enough to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic climber. The evening of 
the second day beheld us gazing down 
through a rugged pass upon the wild and 
desolate valley that marked the final stage 
of our adventure. 

Above and around us towered a hundred 
mighty peaks, unchanged since the dawn of 
creation. Below, in the valley, tumbling 
rock and thunderous avalanche had wrought 
barrenness and devastation. Far away, at 
the head of the valley, rose the great dome 
of Shulta. Here and there, in the depths 
below, I caught the glitter of a stream. The 
sky was an unbroken, burning blue; yet 
upon the summit of Shulta, softly veiling its 
snowy cupola, hung a silvery cloud. Soft 
and hazy as silken gauze, it concealed the 
apex, and delicately softened away, till the 
outline of the great dome was lost and the 
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mountain seemed to be one with the mystery 
of the blue vault above. 

“The mountain looks like a volcano,” 
Hellis remarked to our guide. “Is that 
cloud always there ?” 

There was a look in Jhelam’s eyes that 
I should have attributed to abject terror 
had not his courage been proved beyond 
all possibility of doubt. 

“TI know not what the cloud may be,” 
he answered. “I saw it the last time that 
I came near to Shulta, golden, and shaped 
like the flower of the lotus. Vishnu is great.” 
And the man shuddered in the sunshine. 

The following morning we made an early 
start, Jhelam leading the way; his com- 
panions, wild, dark-skinned men of the 
mountains, bringing up the rear. Once in 
the valley we followed the course of the 
stream, and late in the afternoon commenced 
the ascent of Shulta. 

The slope at first was gentle, but the 
ground was exceedingly rough and broken. 
From its formation I judged that at some 
distant period it had been the scene of a 
gigantic landslip. As we toiled upward the 
gradually increasing roar of falling water fell 
upon our ears, and presently surmounting a 
great crag we came upon a dark pool, into 
whose waters the stream fell down the face of 
a perpendicular rock from an orifice some 
two hundred feet above us. 

“The entrance to the temple of Vishnu 
lies there,” Jhelam said, raising his arm and 
pointing to the head of the waterfall. 

“If the architect could have contrived 
a flight of steps it would have been a 
convenience,” I remarked. ‘“ Are the wor- 
shippers of Vishnu birds or monkeys ?” 

Jhelam looked at me with marked dis- 
approval. 

“They who worshipped in the halls of 
Shulta have long passed away ; the valley 
and Shulta herself are changed since then. 
But change and decay come not to the 
temple wherein Vishnu sits enthroned.” 

As he spoke he turned from the waterfall, 
and following him we came to a spot where 
the smooth surface of the rock was jagged 
and broken, forming a rude ladder. Here 
we ordered the two bearers to wait, and, still 
following Jhelam’s lead, clambered up the 
face of the rock until we reached a sort of 
shelf or irregular pathway. Along this we 
cautiously made our way, and presently found 
ourselves standing at the mouth of the tunnel 
whence the stream issued. 

Here Jhelam stopped and faced us, his 
eyes fierce and glittering. 
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“ Behold, sahibs, the door of the Temple 
of Vishnu. For the way that I have revealed, 
for the treasure that I have given into your 
hands, I claim a price.” 

“We have only your word for the treasure 
as yet,’ Hellis answered, irritable with sup- 
pressed excitement. “If we find anything 
that is worth the trotble of bringing away, 
you shall have your share, of course.” 

Jhelam’s lips were white and he trembled 
as he spoke, but his greedy eyes were 
steady. 

‘““When the sahibs turn again to the South, 
and the valley and Shulta are far away, then 
the sahibs will give into the hands of their 
servant the necklace that is about the throat 
of Vishnu ?” 

“All right,” Hellis answered, cheerfully. 
“For that matter, you may as well take it 
yourself.” 

Jhelam shuddered. 

“Vishnu is great—he knows 
that I am but a servant,” he 
answered, piously. “Only, if it 
be the will of the sahibs, it is 
fitting that I take what they shall 
be pleased to give me.” 

“T trust Vishnu will be so 
obliging as to take into considera- 
tion the obvious propriety of such 
a course,” Hellis answered, gravely. 
“And now, Jhelam, have the 
goodness to introduce us.” 

The stream had worn 
for itself a deep bed within 
the rock, and we had little 
difficulty in following our 
guide as he _ clambered 
along the sides. 
Emerging from 
some twenty feet 
of tunnel we 
found ourselves 
standing upon a 
rocky platform 
within a rounded 
cavern, from 
whose damp sides 
and roof the 
water trickled 
into a deep pool. 

By the faint 
twilight that per- 
vaded this cham- 
ber I saw that it 
was small, and in 
colour of a deep, 4 
intense blue. ‘The QZ 
pool, still and 
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clear as a mirror, reflected the soft light, 
giving to the beholder in some strange 
fashion a sense of infinite space. Gazing 
downward into the pool I grew confused, for 
it seemed not water but sky. Within its 
depths I saw stars flash and twinkle, and from 
side to side across the hazy purple traced the 
soft band of light we call the Milky Way. 
For some moments I gazed confusedly— 
unable to determine whether I was looking 
downward or up. At length, raising my eyes 
to the roof, I beheld the explanation of the 
mystery. High above me some points of 


glittering ore caught the golden light that 
issued from an opening at the farther end of 
the cavern, and it was their reflection that 
turned the still water into a starry sky. I 
smiled. But when I gazed into the pool 
again the illusion held. 
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I was startled out of these visions by a 
shout from Hellis, who had followed Jhelam 
through the opening, and, hastening after 
him, I, too, uttered a cry of amazement. 

We had emerged from the twilight of the 
smaller cavern into a hall of such gigantic 
dimensions that the eye, failing to compre- 
hend its vastness, was conscious only of a 
vivid central light, fading at immense dis- 
tances into impeneirable shadow. Above 
us and, as it seemed, in the centre of the 
cave a rift in the dome poured from a vast 
height a shaft of golden light upon a raised 
dais, whereon, crowned and robed in unsur- 
passable splendour, was seated a colossal 
image of Vishnu. 

Awed, fearful, half believing that we 
dreamed, we made our way towards it and 
slowly grasped the wonder of the amazing 
thing. 

Jhelam had not lied. Here, hidden from 
the eyes of man, was a treasure which the 
whole world could not surpass 

The idol rested upon a throne of pure 
gold, and seated measured from head to 
heel fully thirty feet. It appeared to be 
carved out of some hard, close-grained wood, 
and was enamelled in colours, blue pre- 
dominating. The hem and pattern of the 
robe that partially draped the figure were 
traced in gleaming gems; the arms and 
ankles bore an immense number of jewelled 
rings. Upon the great blue throat glittered 
a necklace composed of ropes and pendants 
of magnificent stones, each one a fortune in 
itself alone. In its left hand the idol bore 
the sacred shell; the right grasped a 
mace. From its waist, suspended by a golden 
chain, hung a dagger, the sheath and handle 
one mass of diamonds and emeralds. The 
head was encircled by a plain gold band, in 
the centre of which, upon the forehead of the 
god, rested the sacred stone that legend said 
had never been defiled by the hand of man. 

Never in our wildest dreams had we 
pictured such a wealth of gold and jewels ; yet 
the strangest thing of all has yet to be told. 

From top to toe the image was wreathed 
about with living garlands of lotus-blossoms 
of a vivid blue, as fresh as if they had been 
gathered in that self-same hour. 

“There must be priests somewhere in 
these caves who attend upon the idol,” I 
whispered to Hellis. 

“Yes,” Hellis answered, slowly. “ But 
lotus-flowers — d/ue lotus-flowers — in this 
place !” 

“I thought the blue lotus was entirely 
legendary.” 
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“So did I,” Hellis admitted. And we 
relapsed into silence. 
The god, majestic and serene, gazed 


smiling into space. Its vastness and its 
beauty shamed our mission. The one sensa- 
tion we were conscious of when we recovered 
from our first shock of astonishment was an 
overwhelming repugnance to lay sacrilegious 
hands upon this vast unguarded treasure—in 
plain English, we were afraid of the thing. 
There was something so uncanny in_ its 
strange surroundings, so incomprehensible 
in its untarnished freshness. 

I do not know how long we stood there. 
Jhelam had disappeared after showing us the 
entrance, and we had entered alone. We 
were startled by a sound within the silent 
cave, and turning saw the two bearers, who 
had been ordered to await our return, close 
to us and staring at the idol. 

We expressed ourselves warmly, but we 
might as well have held our tongues. The 
men had neither eyes nor ears for us. ‘They 
jabbered and gesticulated in a frenzy of 
excitement, and, mounting upon the dais, 
climbed over the idol, examining its jewels 
and trying the settings with their knives. 

Hellis watched them with a frown upon 
his face. 

“Leave them alone,” he said, when | 
would have interfered. “It is nothing to 
us ; I shall not touch the thing, and if you 
are wise you won't either. I have a feeling 
that no good will come of it.” 

To this day I cannot account for it, but 
the same conviction was so strong upon me 
that I viewed the very natural behaviour of 
the two men with positive repulsion. 

One of them had scrambled up on to the 
knees of the idol, and was hacking at the 
necklace, whilst his companion strove to 
sever the chain that secured the priceless 
dagger. I watched them with feelings most 
strangely mixed. One half of me dubbed 
myself and my friend a couple of super- 
stitious fools; the other half experienced 
horror, fear, and repulsion, as at the sight of 
nameless sacrilege. 

Another instant and the necklace slipped 
from its resting-place and fell to the ground 
with a rattle and a thud. Hellis put his hand 
through my arm. 

“ Come away,” he said. “ We have been 
here long enough.. I am beginning to have 
fancies.” 

We went out of the cave quickly ; for | 
had seen the face of the god, and I was 
beginning to have fancies too. 

At the entrance we turned and glanced 











back. The shaft of refulgent light beat down 
upon the golden throne, the bejewelled 
image scintillated sparks of variegated colour. 

A lithe dark form, balancing itself upon the 
uplifted arm of the god, strove with knife and 
fingers to loosen from its setting the sacred 
stone. I heard a cry, saw the jewel fall, and 
in the same instant the light went out. 

Hellis and I said to each other afterwards 
that the same thing must happen every after- 
noon when the sun sank below a certain point 
in the heavens ; but at 
the moment when it oc- 
curred we did not stay 
to reason. Somehow we 
got through the small 
cavern without falling 
into the water and, guided 
by the sunlight that 
shone through the open- 
ing of the tunnel, made 
our way into the outer 
world. 

Jhelam was waiting for 
us, an angry protest upon 
his lips; but we paid no 
heed to him.  Pausing 
at the end of the tunnel, 
we shouted again 
and again to the 
men within the 
cave; for it 
seemed likely 
that without 
some sound to 
guide them they 
would never again find 
their way into the light 
of day. 

It must have been 
twenty minutes before 
we heard an answering 
shout, and one of the 
men came into sight at the 
other end of the tunnel, slip- 
ping and staggering from side 
to side, overweighted, as it 
seemed, by the wealth of gold 
and jewels he was carrying. 
Presently he emerged into the light, and I 
saw that something was wrong. 

In some strange freak he had wound about 
him a long garland of the blue lotus. The 
flowers exhaled a powerful and most peculiar 
odour, which seemed to wither their victim. 
lhe poor wretch’s face was ghastly ; the lips 
and eyeballs blue as the flowers that rested 
upon his breast. I called to him to throw 
off the garland, and he tried to raise his 





















““ HE TRIED TO RAISE HIS 
STIFFENING ARMS.” 
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stiffening arms. But in the effort, or over- 
come by sudden giddiness, he swayed, lost 
his balance, and, pitching head foremost over 
the precipice, dropped like a stone into the 
pool below. I saw the dark water close over 
his feet ; and not a ripple, not a bubble, rose 
up from the spot where he had disappeared. 
It was as if the earth beneath the water had 
opened and swallowed him up. 

We watched and waited, and at last turned 
away. The second bearer stood at my 
elbow. The jewelled 
dagger of the outraged 
god, long as a mati’s 
sword, was in his hand ; 
the mass of jewels that 

had adorned _ its 
throat hung over 
his shoulder. He 
had seized what first 
came to hand in the 
darkness and got 
\ away ; and I judged 
from the look in his 
face that the hid- 
den wealth of all 
the ages would not 
tempt him to re- 
enter the cavern. 
The same idea 
possessed us all. 
( We wanted to put 
as much space be- 
tween ourselves 
and the mountain 
as was possible 
before night - fall. 

Hellis and I ina 
hurried consultation decided 
to leave behind us such portion 
of the baggage as it was now, 
with our reduced numbers, 
impossible to carry, and’ to 
set out at once for the spot 
where we had encamped the 
previous night. 

As we were re-arranging the 
baggage, Hellis directed my 
attention to Jhelam and his 
companion, who appeared to be debating 
how best to carry the weighty necklace. 
Presently Jhelam, much the stronger man of 
the two, seized the ornament, and, rolling it up 
in his bundle, swung the heavy weight upon 
his shoulder and prepared to start. The 
other scowled at him savagely, but said 
nothing, and a moment later we started off. 

We were still some distance from the spot 
where we had decided to camp out when 
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686 THE 
night fell upon the valley, and compelled us 
unwillingly to call a halt. 

The night was dark and we were very 
tired. The last thing I remember noticing 
before I dropped off into a deep sleep was 
the two men stretched amicably side by side, 
their heads upon the bundles which enclosed 
the jewels. 

I slept heavily, and awoke suddenly to a 
consciousness of catastrophe. Day was 
breaking, and in the grey light I saw Hellis 
and Jhelam bending over something that lay 
stark and motionless between them. 

It was the body of the bearer, but lately 
dead. The form was contorted, and upon 
the face there was an expression of unutter- 
able fear and horror. Over the heart was a 
great gaping wound. The bundle lay open, 
its contents scattered around. The dagger 
was gone. 

Hellis and I looked at each other in horror, 
and then at Jhelam. 

The man, with a ghastly face, raised his 
arms to the sky and solemnly swore his 
innocence. Paying no heed to his words, 
we searched every piece of baggage wherein 
it was possible for 
him to have 
secreted the dag 
ger, but unavail- 
ingly. And all 
the time, with grey 
face and shaking 
limbs, he entreated 
us to waste no 
time, but to rise 
and flee from that 
accursed place. 

“ Let us get on,” 
Hellis said, at last. 
“The man is too 
cunning for us. He 
has buried the 
thing somewhere, 
and by-and-by he 
will give us the 
slip and come back 
after it. We can’t 
hang him. ‘We 
must suffer his 
company for 
another day.” 

We buried the 
murdered man, 
and left him to 
rest in that lonely 
valley. Of all the 
wealth that had 
been torn from 
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the god only the necklace remained, anc 
that Jhelam guarded with a growing fear. 

That night we encamped upon the moun 
tains. Hellis and I kept close together, and 
Jhelam, who had hardly strayed a yard from 
us all day, wrapped himself in his blanket 
with the necklace clasped to his breast, and 
under cover of the darkness rolled himself 
close to our feet. 

We awoke suddenly and at the same 
moment. Again it was grey dawn, and a 
ruddy flush yet rested upon the mountain 
peaks. We sat up and looked at each other 
and then around, with a feeling that some 
thing awful had happened. Another glance 
and, with a loud cry, Hellis was upon his 
feet. My eyes followed the direction of his, 
but I uttered no cry. I was smitten dumb. 

At our feet, with distorted face and staring 
eyeballs, lay the body of Jhelam, still warm. 
His throat, swollen and lacerated, bore the 
marks of a dozen jagged wounds. He had 
been strangled. But with what? No cord 
that was ever twisted could have inflicted 
injuries so needlessly cruel. The blanket 


in which the man had been wrapped was 


“aT OUR FEET LAY THE BODY OF JHELAM,” 

















spread open upon the ground. The neck- 
lace of the god had disappeared. 

Hellis, his tanned face an unnatural hue, 
looked up at me across the body of the 
dead man. 

“We wronged the poor wretch,” he 
whispered, under his breath. “The other 
murder was not his work. There were 
priests in the temple, as you supposed, and 
they have followed us as the Thugs followed 
their victims. If we sleep in the open again 
to-night it will be for the last time.” 

I made no reply. The manner of these 
successive murders stupefied me. Such 
vengeance was inhuman in its slow achieve- 
ment, appalling in its relentless cruelty. 

Poor Jhelam had but scant burial rites. 
Our only safety lay in flight, and we started 
without delay. Our way through those un- 
known mountain regions had been dangerous 
enough with Jhelam, courageous and deter- 
mined, for our guide; alone, spite of 
desperate effort, we made but slow progress. 
Soon—miraculously soon, it seemed—the 
sun sank down in the heavens, and the 
rapidly failing light forced us to halt many 
miles short of the mountain village from 
which we had set out upon our ill-omened 
quest. 

We rested that last night upon a plateau 
which commanded the most magnificent 
panorama that it has ever been my lot to 
look upon. Near at hand a mighty chasm 
separated the spot upon which we stood 
from the well-nigh perpendicular wall of 
rock that formed the base of a neighbour- 
ing mountain. Far as the eye could reach 
peak beyond peak darkened in the shadow 
of coming night. Alone, cut off as we were 
from all humanity, it seemed a fitting spot in 
which to await a terrible and mysterious death. 

How and from whence the enemy might 
come we could not conjecture. We could 
but lie awake and watch, trusting to our 
sharpened senses to detect the presence that 
achieved its end with such stealthy certainty. 
We were unpacking our scanty supply of 
provisions, when there fell out from the 
basket a small packet wrapped in dirty rags. 

I unrolled it ; wondering what treasured 
amulet had been thus strangely left to our 
keeping. Another second and the wraps 
fell away, and in my hand lay the sacred 
stone of Vishnu ! 

lhe dismay in my face was reflected in 
Fiellis’s. 

“Pitch the thing over the precipice,” he 
cried; “we have had enough of their 
sacred jewels.” 
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“Don’t be in a hurry,” I answered. “It 
seems to me that here is a chance of treating 
with our pursuers. Vengeance will count 
for little with these priests of Vishnu, com- 
pared with their desire to regain possession 
of this sacred object. While we hold the 
jewel over some thousands of feet of space 
we are practically safe.” 

“T don’t know,” Hellis answered, slowly. 
“There is something about the whole affair 
that I don’t understand. 1 am not super- 
stitious ; but strange things do happen some- 
times to people who interfere with these 
Indian idols. Did you notice anything 
peculiar about the faces of those three men 
—the one when he was smitten, the other 
two when they lay dead ?” 

“You mean the circular mark, like a burn. 
It was odd that they all had it. The priests’ 
mark, I suppose.” 

“No priest touched the first man.” 

“ Are you sure he had the mark ?” 

“ Absolutely. Jhelam saw it as well as I. 
When I noticed the same mark upon the 
forehead of the second corpse, I asked him 
what it meant ; and he said——” 

“Well?” 

“<Tt is the seal of Vishnu.’” 

“You think Vishnu is pursuing us in 
person?” I said, wondering what Hellis meant 
and whether he was serious. 

“T think there is something incomprehen- 
sible about the whole affair; and with the 
remembrance of those three dead men, and 
the manner of their deaths, still fresh in my 
memory, I don’t feel that lively contempt for 
the religion of another race that I have in 
common with other well-conducted people 
when I am safe in my own country. Throw 
the thing away, Jack.” 

But the stone fascinated me. I had a 
feeling that if I looked at it long I should 
begin to see visions. If we were attacked I 
would offer it in exchange for our lives. If 
we passed the night in safety I meant to 
keep it. 

It is not an easy thing, after a day of great 
physical exertion, to lie awake all night with 
the senses strained to their utmost capacity. 
The thick darkness, the unutterable silence, 
weighed upon me with ever-increasing heavi- 
ness ; and at last, unwittingly, I slept. 

I was roused by a hand upon my shoulder, 
a voice in my ear. 

“Wake!” Hellis cried. ‘ Wake and rise ; 
for, by my soul, Vishnu is upon us !” 

With all my senses about me I leapt to my 
feet and, gazing towards the East, beheld the 
coming of the god. 


. 
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The night was at the point when 
the swift advance of coming day 
makes itself felt rather than seen ; but 
something stirred the dying shadows 
that was not of the earth, nor of the 
heavens that encompass her. 

All around there was a faint mo- 
notonous sound and motion, as of 
myriads of infinitesimal insects filling 
space with the 
quivering of tiny 
wings ; but above 
this strange whirr 
ing, and distinct 
from it, rose, at an 
inconceivable _— dis- 
tance, the roar of 
wind —of wind 
gathering in the ex- 
tremities of space ; 
awful in its force 
and velocity, more 
awful far in its grow- 
ing meaning. For 
as it swept nearer it 
grew into a hurri- 
cane, and the mad 
fury of it, the wild 
roar and rush, its 
sweep and eddy and 
thunderous crash, 
became as the 
sound of mighty 
instruments ; till at 
last, gathering mea- 
sure and harmony 
in its advance, it 
swelled as it swept 
over us into a grand and majestic chant. 
Then a line of burning crimson flushed 
the horizon, and upward, in slow splendour, 
rose the sun. At the moment that the 
awakening world flamed in its glory, the fiery 
ball gave forth a shaping mass of incan- 
descence that hung for a second upon its 
edge like a planet emerging from occultation, 
then floated earthwards. 

Smitten helpless, speechless, I awaited its 
coming like an image of stone. It seemed 
that radiant thing was close upon me, when 
I was vaguely conscious of a voice in my 
ear, a hand upon my arm; and something 
was snatched from me and hurled into space. 

A quivering shaft of iridescent light 
flashed downward into the shadowy chasm. 
There was a roar that was like the rending of 
the universe, a revelation of light and colour 
too glorious to be borne, and oblivion blotted 
out the dreadful vision. 
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“IT SEEMED THAT RADIANT THING WAS CLOSE UPON ME.” 


Hellis asserts now that he saw nothing and 
said nothing upon that memorable morning. 
He also tries to convince me that I had the 
nightmare, followed by a kind of fit. He 
admits, however, that the earthquake affected 
his nerves, and that, finding the sacred stone 
clasped in my hand as I lay insensible, he 
took advantage of the opportunity to get rid 
of what he considered a compromising piece 
of property. 

I dare say it is all true. It sounds probable. 

Yet sometimes I seem to see, as in a 
vision, that lonely valley changed and riven 
by an upheaval that has sealed the halls of 
Shulta for ever against the entrance of man ; 
and to behold within that silent temple, 
lighted alternately by flaming gold and gleam- 
ing silver, the dazzling image of Vishnu— 
bejewelled as when we first beheld it, majestic 
and serene; crowned with knowledge and 
power, and wreathed about with immortality. 
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is nothing so arbitrary appeared the pointed query: “If not your 

—or so tyrannical—as Fashion. self, whom would you rather be?” whch 

It encloses the spirit of the often drew forth, with a fine disregard of 

age, as the genie of Robert tense, precisely the same answer as_ that 

Louis Stevenson’s story was appended to “ What is your favourite female 

enclosed in a bottle. The _ historical character?” And an observer who 

manners and leading events of the time has made an inspection of several hundred 
become for the future historical student batches of these confessions tells us that it is 
crystallized, as it were, in a woman’s dress. astonishing the number of well - behaved, 
There are, as it thoroughly conven- 


happens, those de- 
lightful and all too 
rare occasions on 
which a woman can 
step outside the times 
in which she lives and 
become a creature of 
another period and 
another country— 
Greek, Roman, Flor- 
entine, Venetian, 
Tudor, Stuart, 
Georgian—and by 
that step reveal her 
own sartorial predilec- 
tions. The ladies of 
Stageland have these 
opportunities in pro- 
fusion, but they are 
not voluntary; the 
wearers are controlled 
in their choice by the 
dramatist or  stage- 
manager. Yet even 
they have their 
favourite period, and 
it is not without signi- 
ficance that the 
greatest of them turn 
lovingly to the flowing 
draperies of classical 
times. The great 
Rachel has left it on 
record “QO, that I 
could always be a 
Greek!” Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt con- 
fesses that “My 
favourite dress is that 
which I wear in ‘Cleo- 


patra’” ; while Mary Anderson has confided 
to a friend that she exchanged her “ Galatea” 
robes for modern female garments “ with a 
pe 


ng of regret.” 


In all the well-regulated “ Confession- 
books” of a year or two since—when such 
vanities were @ /a mode—there invariably 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA IN HER FAVOURITE 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY COSTUME, 
From a Photo. by Lafayette. 


tional, even timid 
women who “ would 
like to be” Mary 
Queen of Scots, Marie 
Antoinette, Maria 
Theresa, and the 
Empress Catherine of 
Russia, not to men- 
tion numerous votes 
for Queen Elizabeth. 
This philosopher is 
now convinced that 
the clue to these sin- 
gular preferences 
which has so _ long 
baffled him is to be 
found in the artless 
confession of one 
young lady that her 
favourite historical 
characters were (in 
brackets) “ Joan of 
Are and the Duchess 
of Devonshire.” 

“But which Duchess 
of Devonshire?” he 
urged, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh, Gains- 
borough’s,” was the 
reply. The gentleman 
then cruelly suggested 
that the answer should 
read- “ Joan of Are, 
dressed as an eigh- 
teenth century 
Duchess of Devon- 
shire.” It onlyremains 
to add that against 
the question “ Whom 


would you rather be ?” the lady had written, 
“Lady Henry Somerset ”—with perhaps a 
secret wish that her philanthropic ladyship 
were also customarily attired in Georgian 
silks and powdered coiffure. 

There is no disguising the fact that the 
glamour of a particular period of dress greatly 
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thinnest of evening shoes into the wet grass. They 
never wore anything more practical than soft white 
satin, even in a thunderstorm, and they never saw 
the thunderstorm coming. They knew not of 
homespun or of heavy boots, and when their true 
lovers went to the wars they did not wait until they 
came back but went into consumption and died. 
At least many of them did, though some lived to 
be our great-grandmothers.” 

Of course, we know that, as a matter of fact, 
the Georgian ladies were not quite such fragile, 
unpractical, romantic creatures. We are only 
reading their history through their draperies, just 
as the ladies of the future will read the characte 
of the dames of the Edwardian era through their 
ball-room creations as painted by Messrs. Sargent, 
Luke Fildes, and the other modern fashionable 
portrait painters. Every woman has her own 
heroine and her heroic period, only she does not 
always realize that the heroic qualities chiefly 
centre not so much in the conduct as in the 
costume. “I am sure that woman has a bad 
heart,” remarks a character in a recent popular 
play; “just look at the cut of her skirt.” 


HER ROVAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF FIFE IN COS- 
TUME OF THE VALOIS COURT (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 


From a Photo. by Lafayette 


influences the opinions held by 
women of to-day of the character of 
the women of yesterday. 

“ T confess,” writes Madame Starr- 
Canziani, “to a feeling of wonder 
when I look at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
and Romney’s beautiful women. I 
wonder how they are going to get 
away from the pedestal or tree against 
which they are leaning without dis- 
tressing very much their soft draperies 
when they move. But how tender, 4 


how graceful, how refined, how fasci- zt 
nating, how pure and faithful and 3} 

. : 
womanly these gentle beings are. 


Their dresses were the outcome of 4 
the character and customs of the 
period, but, although very feminine 


and beautiful, were not practical,and § wl 


would not be adapted to our present 


needs . . . Delicate, ethereal crea : \ 
tures, with swaying, soft movements - 


<<, - Z - 
not fit for this hard evervdav world YHEIK ROVAL HIGHNESSES PRINCESS VICTORIA AND PRINCESS CHA 


ry. * . ° OF DENMARK IN THEIR FAVOURITE COSTUMES. 
lhese exquisite beings went out in Pram 0 Pa. Sates 
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“ Boadicea,” said a lady to Mr. Thornycroft, 
the sculptor, “may have been a very admirable 
woman, but she could never have expected to 
become a national heroine in that dress.” 

A point to consider is that it is not always 
the most elaborate or the most picturesque 
dress that appeals to some women with such 
a power that, were they not restrained by 
convention, they would choose to wear 
nothing else themselves, but sit for ever, like 
Miss Havisham in “Great Expectations,” 
“dressed up” in ancient finery, regard- 
less of the flight of time and mode. But 
few are so privileged to ignore the passing 
fashions. They may defy the tyrant, 
Fashion, for a moment, and “snatch a 
fearful joy” as they don, on the occasion 
of a fancy-dress ball or private theatricals, 
their favourite dress. But on the morrow 
the draperies of another age, the ruffs, the 
glowing silks and satins, the resplendent 
coiffures must give way to the costume of 
1903—or, if they be elderly, of a decade or 
two ago. 

It is well known that the late Queen 


LADY MARY TREFUSIS IN GEORGIAN COSTUME. 
From a Photo. by Lafayette. 


Victoria was no lover of splendour in 
dress, but it is a mistake to say that she 
cared nothing for fashion. She loved 
the fashion ; it was endeared to her by a 
thousand fond associations, and she 
modified it, as the years advanced, with 
ill-concealed regret. But it was the fashion 
of 1840. A lady who was privileged to 
converse with her late Majesty has told 
the writer of this article that the Queen 
often adverted to the dress of her girl- 
hood and early married life when any 
new article of attire was suggested by 
her daughters or the Royal entourage. 
“Women never looked so well, my dear,” 
she used to say, with a sigh. “ Fantastic ” 
was her phrase for the dresses of Eliza- 
beth and others of her predecessors. 
And there can be little doubt that for 
the enchantingly simple bonnets, and 
spencers and ringlets, which we saw the 
other day in the play of “ Rosemary,” 
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Victorian, the Queen would have exchanged 
the finery of any other period in history. 
How different are the tastes and predilec 
tions of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
With an exquisite appreciation of the possi 
bilities of the dress of to-day, she by no 
means regards it as equal in charm to that of 
other periods, especially the French Court 
dress of the sixteenth century. Indeed, if 
the power were given to King Edward’s 
gracious Consort to revert to another type of 
costume in preference to that of the twentieth 
century, it would be to that which she has 
already selected as her favourite—worn by 
the famous Marguerite de Valois (page 689). 
In the wardrobe of this celebrated beauty there 
were several costumes of varying degrees of 
magnificence in which she is depicted, but 
Queen Alexandra’s choice fell upon one of 
snowy satin, with high lace collar and a 
silver-lined train of cloth of gold, when she 
attended the Duchess of Devonshire’s ball 
some few years ago. But there are other 
dresses for occasions of less ceremony of this 


period (such as have been chosen by the 


Princess of Wales, H.R.H. the Duchess of 


Fife, Princess Victoria, and Princess Charles 
of Denmark), but they are all regal in their 
aspect, with a stateliness contrasting strangely 
with the dress of 
the English Court at a later day (page 690). 
The choice of other members of the 
Royal Family is, as might be expected, vary- 
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ing. H.R.H. Princess Beatrice has litth 
passion for dress—content with any period. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Argyll, too, believes 
in the utmost simplicity: but she owns the 
artist’s love for tucks and folds, such as sh¢ 
has presented in her statue of her Royal 
parent in Kensington Gardens. Even th 


primitive robes of Boadicea would find in 


her an admirer. At her last appearance in 
costume other than her own country and 
century, it was as a simple German peasant 
girl—a Gretchen—in a white frock. One 
can imagine the contrast between such attir¢ 
and that of her sister, Princess Christian, 
on the same occasion, the latter being in 
eighteenth-century costume of 


resplendent 
looped in 


pink and gold, with her hair 
pearls. 

In one respect, however, all the members 
of the Royal Family, no matter how great 
their partiality for another period of dress, 
hesitate to go the whole length of their 
passion. An eminent coiffeur has privately 
deplored the anachronism of a princess in 
sixteenth-century attire and late nineteenth- 
century chevelure. It is true the illusion is 
thus rendered incomplete, but it must not 
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be forgotten that on one occasion Princess 
Louise actually appeared in a bright golden 


wig—thus supplying that fleeting touch of 


verisimilitude which the capillary artist sighed 
for so long in vain. 

The favourite costume of H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Connaught is that of the early 
seventeenth century : flowing velvet brocade, 


such as we see in the portraits of Anne of 


Austria by Vandyck, with a high collar 
thickly sewn with pearls, and the hair in 
short ringlets under a cap. And here it 
may be mentioned how often it is that a 
favourite picture by one of the great masters 
of painting first fires the fancy to make a 


choice of dress. At Hampton Court there 


is a charming miniature of an Electress of 


Hanover in a costume which was so greatly 
admired by the late Duchess of Teck that 
she was heard often to say, “ How I wish I 
could dress nowadays like that !”—a wish 
that has fallen from manya fair modern travers- 
ing the length of our great picture galleries. 
Albeit, it so chanced that at a great fancy- 
dress ball the time came when the Duchess 
found it possible to indulge her wish. Orders 





DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE AS ZENOBIA,. 
From a Photo. by Lafayette. 
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COUNTESS OF WARWICK AS SEMIRAMIS, 
From a Photo. by Lafayette. 


were therefore given to the dressmakers to 
copy the dress of the portrait, with its lovely 
Frederick gown of orange velvet, its point lace, 
and ermine ; and as this admired Electress 
of Hanover the English Princess appeared, 
for the nonce, doubtless bitterly regretting 
the century or two of fashions that lay 
between her and her permanent assumption 
of a beautiful robe. 

There are many great ladies of to-day who 
find it difficult to make any choice of a 
distinct historical period. ‘Thus the Duchess 
of Devonshire is. most drawn to the Oriental 
magnificence of Zenobia, while the Countess 
of Warwick and Lady Randolph Churchill 
are equally attracted by the sartorial splendour 
of Cleopatra and Semiramis. What a con- 
trast to the simplicity of the Early Victorian 
or of the Regency, “which latter,” writes 
Miss Ellaline Terriss, “is my favourite 
costume ” (page 694). 

Very often it happens (as may have been 
the case in the foregoing instance) that the 
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admired costume is one worn by a remote 
ancestress or bearer of the same title, in which 


case the regret is apt to be 


of a recent Duchess of 
, who is reported to have 
said, after rapt meditation of 
one of Gainsborough’s can- 
vases, “‘ Oh, dear, there should 
be a law to make all Duch 
esses of dress exactly 
like that!” Thus, the late 
Countess of Galloway chose 
the costume of an ancestor 
Countess of Salisbury. Lady 
Hothfield writes to THE 
STRAND expressing her pre 
ference for the Louis XV. 
period of dress, adding that 
“the photograph of herself 
was copied from a Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ picture of an an 
The Countess of 
Pembroke, similarly when 
called upon to make a 
choice, selected the very be 
coming dress of a former 
Countess of Pembroke 
Anne Sidney of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

Lady choice fell 
upon the dress worn by an 
husband’s 


that 


cestor.” 


Powis’s 


ancestress of het From a Photo.) 
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THE LATE COUNTESS OF GALLOWAY IN AN ANCESTRAL 
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family, the Lady Herbert of Elizabethan 
days, while the Duchess of Hamilton found 
most to admire in the costume worn by the 
celebrated Mary Hamilton of the same 
period. One could expand this list of 
preferences for the worn by some 
old-world lady of a noble house by dozens 
of names, but it will suffice to mention one 
or two more examples. For instance, Lady 
Burghclere’s admiration falls upon the dress 
of an ancestral namesake, Lady Winifred 
Herbert, a heroine of the ’45. Lady Miller, also 
admiring the seventeenth-century costume, 
makes her choice from a portrait of her great- 
grandmother, 

Lady Scars- 

dale, for Lady 

Miller is a sister 

of Lord Curzon 

of Kedleston. 

The Hon. Mrs. 

Sackville-West 

some years ago 

went toa ballina 

dress copied from 

that of an Eliza- 

bethan ances- 

tress, the Duchess 

of Dorset. 


dress 


MISS ELLALINE 
TERRISS IN THE DRESS 
OF THE REGENCY. 
From a Photo. 


Nevertheless, 
if it were put to 
a vote amongst 
all the votaries 
of fashion 
throughout 
two hemi 
spheres, it 1s 
probable the 
the 


dress ot 
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eighteenth century would carry the day, 
preferably the reign of Louis Quinze. It has 
wen chosen by H.R.H. Princess Christian, 
Lady Lansdowne, Lady Baring and Miss 
\bercrombie (page 691), Lady Sassoon, Lady 
Mary Trefusis (page 691), Lady Albemarle 
(page 696), and Hon. Mrs. Bourke (page 692). 
Perhaps the secret of this preference 1s 
revealed by the Countess of Yarborough’s 
confession to us, = 

‘I prefer the 

eighteenth - cen- 

tury costume, 

with powdered 

(the italics 

are ours), to any 

other period” 

(page 692). 

Ladies have often 

been profoundly 

influenced by 

coiffure, and we 

have only to 

glance at the 

Gainsborough 

and Reynolds 

and Romney por- 

traits to find what 

a prominent part 


hair 


coiffure played in 


fashions of 
the day. There 
are many who 
turn lovingly to 
the draperies of 
old Greece, but, 
as one lady ob- 
serves, “the 
Greek head-dress 
is very trying to 
some.” ‘Thus in 
answer to our 
inquiry, “ Lady 
St. Oswald begs 
to say that the 
costume of the Greek period is, in her 
opinion, the most artistic—from the classical 
point of view. ‘The Georgian is the one she 
prefers to other more modern costumes.” 

It will be remembered that M. Lemaitre 
has recently written a book advocating a 
return to the Greek dress of Sappho’s time. 
Upon this “ Ouida” writes to us as follows : 
“The only really beautiful form of dress which 
is our Own invention, and which is at once 
modern and artistic and has a close affinity 
to the Greek, is the tea-gown, which has in 
it many of the best graces of the Greek robe, 
with a brilliancy and adaptability of its own. 


the 
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From a Photo, by Lafayette. 
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There is a regrettable tendency now visible 
to make the tea-gown too tight: if it loses 
its ease and its undulating lines it loses with 
them all individuality and also all its comfort. 
But the stupid prejudices which rule society do 
not allow the tea-gown to be considered other- 
wise than a déshadil/é, and most unhappily 
exclude it from the dinner - table and the 
evening gatherings, whilst the extremely ugly 
and immodest décolleté is still 
consideredas the ne plus ultra 
of elegance and of etiquette.” 
If a large proportion of the 
ladies had their way, amongst 
whom may be mentioned the 
Duchess of Sutherland, it 
may be assumed that the 
fashionable fair of King 
Edward’s reign would revert 
to the Greek dress. We have 
already mentioned that it is 
a favourite on the stage, and 


LADY SASSOON IN LOUIS XV. COSTUMF, 
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COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE, THE PRESENT COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE, 


Photo. by Walker 4 


ANNE SIDNEY, 


From a Painting. Cockerell. From a Photo. by Lafayette. 


Madame Fanny 


opinion of the large number of famous singers 
when she tells us, enthusiastically: “Of all 
periods I prefer the 


Greek 
think it 


period. I 
beautiful 


Moody only voi 


from every point of 


There are 
few women 
who will not look 
well in a Greek 
flowing dress, but I 
am sure there are 
larger numbers who 
do not show to ad 
vantage in any 
the other periods. 
Soft lines become 
every woman more 
or Without 
hesitation I say my 
favourite historical 
costume the 
Greek.” 

But there is a 
difficulty to be 
faced, which in 
truth may ap- 
plied to many of the 
costumes which the 
leaders of society 


view. 
very 


less. 


is 


be 


of 


THE COUNTESS OF 


ces the 


ALBEMARLE IN 
From a Photo 


adapted 
could I,” 


and art would like to see revived. 
conditions ? 


Miss 


modern 
writes 


to 
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Are they 

* How 
Ellen Terry in a 
charmingly - charac 
teristic letter, which 
deserves to 
quoted in full here, 
“how could I revert 
to another period 
of dress (even my 
favourite period) 
with railway trains, 
omnibuses, motors, 
streets, houses—in 
short, conditions re- 
maining as they are? 

“In my mind's 
eye I see myself 
getting out of a 
hansom in a Greek 
dress! I don’t look 
well. Nor do I think 
the tabard of the 
Middle Ages suit- 
able to the top of a 
’bus or the interior 
of arailway-carriage. 
But I do find it 
quite congruous to 
wear a tabard dress, 
cut correctly, to an 


be 





evening party, and not 
only congruous, but 
quite in keeping with 
the fashion. ‘lhat is 
the best of women’s 
clothes just now—they 
allow freedom in taste, 
and, so long as this is 
so, I am not anxious te 
effect a reversion to 
some other period of 
costume. 

“If she have wit 
enough to keep herself 
warm a woman may 
nowadays contrive to 
look well in town or 
country, and yet attire 
herself decently, becom- 
ingly, and wxremark- 
ably. Vulgarity in line 
appears to me to be the 
chief evil of the clothes 
of to-day; but there are 
clothes and clothes, and 
women and women, and 
taste and (no) taste.” 


Apart from the classical, there are few 
costumes which so strongly appeal to artists 
as the medizeval Italian, 


and Florence in their 
prime. The Venetian 
is the favourite of the 
Duchess of Portland, 
Lady Mar and Kellie, 
and Lady Southamp- 
ton. : On the other 
hand, there never was 
a period in which gor- 
geousness went more 
hand in hand with 
formality than in 
(Jueen Bess’s reign, 
and it is not surpris- 
ing that this stately 
should have 
many votaries in the 
Edwardian world of 
fashion, amongst 
whom may be men- 
tioned Lady Tweed- 
mouth (who has on 
at least one occasion 
figured as Queen 


( lress 
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LADY SOUTHAMPTON IN VENETIAN DRESS. 
From a Photo. by Lafayette. 


the dress of Venice 


COUNTESS OF ANCASTER IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY COSTUME. 


From a Photo. by Lafayette. 
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herself at a 
ball), the 


Elizabeth 
fancy -dress 
Dowager Duchess of 
Roxburghe, Lady de 
Ramsay, the Countess 
of Lonsdale, and the 
Countess of Ancaster 
who writes to us that 
her dress also was 
copied from a family 
portrait. 
After all, 
wardrobe of centuries 
occasionally at their 
command, it is probable 
that for general every- 
day purposes the 
Edwardian women will 
have to put up with 
what the dressmaker 
of to-day prescribes. 
We may each of us 
sigh in private for the 
costume of other days 
—the Greek, the Vene- 
tian, the Elizabethan, 
the Georgian ; perhaps 


with the 


at some future time there may be found 
beauty and picturesqueness in our own. In 
any case, the aspiration for more grace and 


colour is leading the 


women of to-day in 


the right direction. 
“T much prefer the 
Greek dress,” writes 
that charming actress 
and charming woman, 
Miss Winifred Emery, 
“to any other for 
beauty, although I 
should be sorry to 
see it worn now 
when our figures are 
absolutely spoilt by 
the use of the corset. 
Our present period 
is charming, be- 
cause we are allowed 
to adopt the styles of 
other days with our 
own, but that,” she 
adds, “will not leave 
us one very distinc- 
tive, I’m afraid.” 
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won, HE strange story which I am 
e:, about to tell happened just 
when the late war in South 
Africa was at its height. I was 
in a very nervous condition at 
the time, having lost my dear 
father, was killed in action shortly 
before the taking of Pretoria. 
my father’s death reached us on a certain 
evening in May, just when the days were 
approaching their longest, and summer, with 
all its beauties, was about to visit the land. 
It was immediately afterwards that the visita- 
tions which I am about to describe took 
place. They were of a very alarming 
character, and so much did they upset my 
mental equilibrium that I determined to put 
my case into the hands of a certain Professor 
Ellicott, who was not only a physician and 
surgeon in the ordinary sense, but was also 
a man of great learning and keen original 
research. 

I had met the Professor once at the house 
of a neighbour, and on that occasion had 
admired him, not only for his intellectual 
appearance, but also for the massive strength 
of his face and the calmness of his bearing. 
I knew that a strong man, who was also 
sympathetic and tactful, would not laugh at 
a girl’s fears, however unreasonable he might 
consider them, and had not the least doubt 
that I should receive a patient hearing when 
I told him my story. 

My name is Nora Dallas. I am twenty- 
one years of age. I have lived all my life 
in a beautiful old place about a mile and a 
half from the town of Ashingford. Professor 
Ellicott lived in the High Street, and 1 was 
fortunate enough to find him at home. 

I sent in my card and was immediately 
admitted into his presence. He was a man 
of about thirty, with resolute grey eyes and a 
determined chin. He gave me a quick 
glance when I entered the room ; then, without 
uttering a word, pointed to a chair. 

“T am called Nora Dallas,” I said. 

“I know,” he replied, in a gentle voice. 
“You are the daughter of that Colonel 
Dallas whose gallant action, when he sacri- 
ficed his life for his country on the march to 
Pretoria, is the talk and admiration of the 
country.” 


The news of 


of Terror. 
By L. T. 


MEADE. 


My eyes filled with tears. 

“It is only three weeks since I heard of 
my father’s death,” I said. “ You will forgive 
me, sir, but I cannot bear any sympathetic 
reference to the subject, at least for the 
present.” 

“T understand,” he replied, his hard face 
softening. “And now, what can I do for 
you ?” 

“TI want to consult you as a doctor.” 

“But I am not a consultant—I mean that 
I do not practise medicine in the ordinary 
sense.” 

“IT am aware of that fact,” I answered. 
“And just for that very reason, Professor 
Ellicott, I have been compelled te come to 
you.” 

“T do not quite understand.” 

He looked at me with the dawn of a smile 
on his lips. 

“T think you will give me a frank opinion, 
and be unbiased by the red-tapism which 
causes many medical men to hide the truth 
from their patients.” 

“ Ah, you think well of me,” he said, with 
a smile, “and I perceive that you are a brave 
woman. Nevertheless, I must inform you 
that I am scarcely qualified to enter into 
your case. My work lies altogether in the 
regions of original research.” 

““May I at least tell you my story?” I 
insisted. “You can make up your mind 
afterwards whether you will help me or 
not.” 

His reply to this was to get up and pace 
the room, stopping once or twice to look at 
me. then continuing his slow, measured tread 
uv and down. I did not interrupt him. I 
sat as still as though carved in marble. 

“You must forgive my apparent rudeness, 
Miss Dallas,” he said, “ but I was endeavour- 
ing to recall what I had already heard about 
you. I remember everything now. I met 
you a month ago at Sir John Newcome’s. 
You live at Courtlands, one of the finest 
places in the neighbourhood. You are an 
only child. Doubtless, now that your father 
is dead, you are wealthy. You have lived at 
Courtlands almost all your life. Of course, 
Miss Dallas, you have your own family 
physician ?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 
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* Will you not consult him ?” 

“No; for he is not the man for 
purpose.” 

He smiled. 

“You think that I am?” 

“Tf anyone can help me, you can.” 

“ How like a woman !” he said, somewhat 
impatiently. “And yet you know nothing 
about me. As I said just now, I am not a 
consultant. I have come to Ashingford for 
quiet, and for the opportunity to examine 
into the length and breadth of a problem 
which, if I can bring it to a successful issue, 
will mean health and happiness 
to millions. And yet a girl, little 


my 
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sodize over poetry or a sunset, and his friends 
then imagine that he has a great love for the 
beautiful. But I know better. The only 
love in his wicked heart is the love of money. 
Lionel is his weak shadow—his dupe and 
tool.” 

‘Surely you are hard on your cousins ?” 

“You would naturally think so; and yet 
I hope to convince you that I have read 
their characters aright. 

“My father, before he went to South 
Africa, made a will, the contents of which 
he fully explained to me. In the event 





more than a child, wants to inter- 
rupt my train of thought. Do 
you think you are fair to me?” 

“T don’t know anything about 
that,” I replied, with vehemence. 
“T only know that I want help. 
Will you give it to me?” 

My voice broke. 

“Of course I will,” he said, 
cordially, and his whole 
manner completely altered. 

“T only said what I did to 
test you. Now we will pre- 
amble no more. ‘Tell me 


your story.” 

“T was twenty-one last 
March,” I began, immedi- 
ately, “and now that my 


dear father is dead am 

absolutely my own mis- 

With the exception 

of my Aunt Sophia, my 

father’s sister, who lives 

with me, and my two 

cousins, I am without re- 

lations. It is about these 

cousins that I wish speci- 

ally to speak. They are 

the sons of my fathez’s 

younger brother, who has 

ong been dead. My father adopted them 

n their infancy, brought them up, sent 

them to school, and gave them all they 

required. ‘They are twins and are now five- 

ind-twenty years of age. Rudolf has been 

called to the Bar and Lionel is a solicitor. 

Professor Ellicott, I must be truthful — I 

must be truthful even at the risk of failing in 

charity. My cousins are not good men. I 

have nothing absolutely to say against them 
I have no means at present of proving my 

words—nevertheless, instinct tells me that I 

am right. Rudolf is the sort of man who 

imposes on people. I have seen him rhap- 


tress. 


“| ONLY KNOW THAT I WANT HELP.” 


of his death I was to inherit the house and 
estate and also the bulk of his money, with 
the exception of a sum of sixty thousand 
pounds, which was to be divided between 
my two cousins. He fully explained all 
that he wanted to tell me with regard 
to his last will, and gave me directions 
as to certain affairs which he wished to be 
specially attended to. My dear father then 
continued to say some words which astonished 
and distressed me very much. He declared 
that it was the darling wish of his heart that 
Rudolf and I should marry. My father said 
that he had the highest opinion of my cousin, 
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and assured me that nothing would make 
him happier than such a marriage. Rudolf 
had told him of his attachment to me— 
an attachment which I knew well did not 
exist. 

“T heard my father in silence. Then I gave 
an emphatic negative to the whole proposal. 
My father listened in amazement. 1 said 
that I neither liked nor trusted my cousin, 
and that nothing—no words, no conditions 
would make me accept him. After a pause 
my father said that my feelings must be my 
guide, but he continued : 

“*T cannot ¢gree with your opinion, and 
I sincerely hope that time may alter it.’ 

“From the hour of his departure there 
began for me a detestable period, during 
which I was persecuted by Rudolf’s odious 
attentions. As he and Lionel: practically 
lived in our house, you can imagine that it 
was impossible for me to escape altogether 
from his presence. But at last it became so 
intolerable that I wrote to my father on the 
subject. I told Rudolf quite frankly that I 
was doing so, and even made him acquainted 
with the greater part of my letter. In that 
letter I told my father that he did not rightly 
gauge his nephew’s character, that he was not 
what he believed him to be, and, in order to 
prove my words, I mentioned a few instances 
which, unconvincing to a stranger like your- 
self, might have the effect of opening his 
eyes. 

“That letter was posted two months ago. 
Up to the present I have had no reply to it, 
but am even now waiting and hoping to 
hear my father’s views on the subject. 
Important letters must be on the road from 
South Africa for me. I have only received 
the news of my dear father’s death by 
cablegram.” 

My voice broke. 


I paused, struggling with 
emotion ; then I continued : 
“IT am sorry to trouble you, Professor 


Ellicott, with this long preamble. I am now 
approaching that strange thing about which 
I wish to consult you. 

“We received the cablegram acquainting 
us with the news of my father’s death on a 
certain morning towards the end of last 
month. On the evening of that same day 
another long cablegram from South Africa 
was put into Rudolf’s hands. He was sitting 
with my aunt and me in the drawing-room 
when he received it. He opened it, was 
evidently very much upset, but refused to 
divulge its contents. He called Lionel to his 
side, and they left the room together. I saw 
them pacing up and down in the shrubbery, 
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evidently consulting with regard to the con- 
tents of the cablegram, but never from that 
hour till now have I heard the slightest inkling 
of what it was about. 

“Three days later my father’s will was read 
and my cousins heard of the large sums of 
money which would fall to their share. They 
fully expected to be remembered in my 
father’s will, but not to such a generous 
extent, and their satisfaction was very great. 
As to Rudolf, his face quite beamed with 
delight, and they were both in feverish haste 
to possess themselves of the money. Mr. 
Brewster, our family lawyer, however, said 
that it would be impossible for them to 
receive their legacies for several weeks, as 
probate would have to be taken and other 
preliminaries attended to. Finally he made 
the remark :— 

“ * Nothing can really be done until Colonel 
Dallas’s letters and papers arrive from South 
Africa. This can scarcely be expected until 
a month from the present date.’ 

“On that very evening my elder cousin 
came to me again and once more implored 
me to become his wife. He spoke of my 
father and his well-known wishes on the 
subject, and pleaded with such power that 
had I not known him well I might have been 
touched into a semblance of kindness by his 
manner. I did know my cousin, however, 
and told him so in unmistakable terms. He 
seemed to struggle with emotion for a minute ; 
then he said, rising as he spoke :— 

** All right, Nora, I see I must accept 
your verdict. You may be sure that I will 
not trouble you on this subject again. It 
would be brutal to do so,’ he added, ‘ for you 
are looking very ill. I see it in your eyes.’ 

“*T am not exactly ill,’ I answered. ‘1 
am naturally in very great trouble, but I am 
no more really ill than you are.’ 

“*T am all right,’ he said, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. ‘ But your nerves, poor Nora, 
are in a sad condition. You have received a 
most serious shock, and it is telling on you. 
You ought to be exceedingly careful. 1 
mean it is your duty to be much more careful 
than most women.’ 

“*T don’t understand you,’ I answered. 
‘And I wish,’ I added, ‘that you would 
leave me now.’ 

““*T will in a minute,’ he said, and then he 
approached quite close to my side. 

“* One word before I go,’ he went on, and 
he fixed his great, strong, dark eyes on mine. 
‘Whether you like me or whether you hate 
me we are cousins, Nora. Our family history 
is well known to each of us. I in particular, 
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however, have studied medicine, and am 
therefore in a position to speak. 1 only gave 
up medicine for the Bar because I thought I 
saw a more speedy way of earning money in 
that profession. Now, Nora, listen. Raise 
your eyes to mine. Don’t shrink, child. If 
you encourage the morbid fancies which are 
now filling your brain you will share the fate 
of poor Aunt Ethel. I know what I am 
talking about. ‘The pupils of your eyes point 
to a disordered brain.’ 

“He left me. I sat still for a minute, 
feeling more nervous and disturbed than I 
cared to own. Then I went to Aunt Sophia. 

“*What is the matter, Nora?’ she said, 
when I found her. ‘You are trembling all 
over and looking 
ill. What is 
wrong, child ?’ 

“*T want to 
ask you a straight 
question,’ I re- 
plied. ‘Who 
was, or who is, 

Aunt Ethel? I 
have never heard 
of her.’ 

“ Aunt Sophia 
looked startled. 
She did not 
speak for a 
minute; then 
said, with 
considerable re- 
luctance : 

“*It doesn’t 
matter about 
your Aunt Ethel. 

She has been 
in her 
Let her 
rest in 


so 


she 


long 
grave, 
memory 
peace.” 

“*But what 
about her?’ I 
said. ‘I w#Z/ 
know,’ I con- 
tinued, and then 
I repeated what 
Rudolf had told 
me. 

“Aunt Sophia 
looked very queer. 
she said : 


“(1 UTTERED A SCREAM AND FELL BACK.” 


After a further pause 


“*Rudolf has done wrong, but as you 
know so much you may as well know all. 
Your Aunt Ethel was your father’s eldest 


sister. She went mad when about your age, 


and eventually ended her days by suicide.’ 
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“* And I was never told,’ I said, turning 
white. 

“** Why should you be told ?’ 

“* But there must be insanity in our family.’ 

“*Hers was the only case. Don’t think 
about it again, child. Busy yourself with 
those active employments which a woman in 
your position has naturally so much to do 
with.’ 

“T left Aunt Sophia and returned to my 
room. ‘There was a moon in the sky. My 
bedroom windows were open. I lit a pair of 
candles at each side of the long mirror at one 
end of the room, and deliberately studied 
my face. I had always known that my eyes 
were somewhat peculiar, my pupils being 
more dilated 
than those of 
most women.” 

“That fact 
merely betokens 
a high degree of 
nervous sensibi- 
lity,” said the 
Professor. 

“IT examined 
my eyes that 
night,” I con- 
tinued, “and it 
did seem to me 
that they had a 
wild and startled 
glance. I called 
my courage to my 
aid, however, and 
determined not to 
be fanciful, and 
to try to forget 
my cousin’s 
words. That was 
easily said, but 
very difficult to 
act upon. My 
courage certainly 
did ebb as night 
went on. I found 
that my thoughts 
dwelt on Aunt 
Ethel and _ her 
horrible fate, and 
also found that 
I could turn them 
in no other direction. Presently I went to the 
window and looked out into the beautiful night. 
The moonlight was falling across the grass 
and causing black shadows under the trees. 

“Suddenly I uttered a scream and fell 
back, too startled to keep my self-control. 
For gazing at me fixedly out of the deep mass 
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of foliage were two very bright, luminous eyes, 
eyes full of a strange and terrifying gleam. I 
saw them as distinctly as I now see you. I 
watched them move, and saw them glitter as 
they disappeared into the darkness. When 
they had quite vanished I knew that I was 
cold all over. I shivered with a most awful 
sense of dread. My first desire was to run 
straight to Aunt Sophia, tell her the 
whole truth, and beg of her to share my 
for the 
night. But on 
reflection I re- 
solved not to 
do this. I did 
not want Aunt 
Sophy to know. 
She would cer- 
tainly not have 
believed m y 
tale, and she 
would put down 
the vision which 
I had seen to 
the same cause 
to which Rudolf 
would  doubt- 
less attribute 
it. 

“There was 
no repose for 
me that night. 
The thought of 
those eyes kept 
me company— 
the eyes them- 
and 
Rudolfs signifi- 
cant words: ‘If 
you encourage 
those morbid 
fancies you will 
share the fate of 
poor Aunt 
Ethel. The 
pupils of your eyes point to a disordered 
brain.’ 

“Tn the afternoon of the next day I went 
for a solitary walk by myself. We have pine 
woods at the back of our house. From 
there I could see at intervals the tower 
which is the oldest part of the mansion. It 
is situated at the end of a long, rambling 
building, and was in existence at least four 
centuries ago. It is a curious old Norman 
tower, with arches over the windows and a 
castellated roof. The tower contains only 
two rooms, the lower one being the library of 
our house and the upper my father’s study. 


room 
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“tN THE DARKNESS I AGAIN SAW THE GLEAMING EVES.” 
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Since his death no one has been near that 
part of the building. I felt a sense of 
reproach as I remembered his room now. 
Was his study neglected and covered with 
dust? Were the flowers in the vases dried 
up and dead? I would go to the study 
to-morrow and see that it was made 
fresh and clean. I would open the windows 
and let in the sweet air. Nay, more, when 
the long -looked-for and eagerly expected 
letters arrived 
from South 
Africa I would 
read them in my 

father’s study. 
“That even- 
ing I paced up 
and down for a 
long time in the 
pine woods, 
then I returned 
to the house. I 
took up a novel 
and tried to 
read, but the 
book did not 
suit my mood. 
I remembered 
another which 


had begun to 


interest me, and 
which I had left 
in one of the 
drawing -rooms. 
I went down- 
stairs to fetch it. 
There was no 
one in the room. 
I found the 
book in a dis- 
tant corner and 
returned slowly 
to my bedroom. 
To do this I 
had to go down 
a long corridor into which many rooms opened. 
For some extraordinary reason the electric 
light in this corridor was not turned on. I 
noticed how dark it was, and just as I reached 
my own door I looked back, impelled, I sup- 
pose, by instinct. In the darkness at the 
farther end of the corridor I again saw the 
gleaming eyes. They stared fixedly at me 
without blinking, and with a horrible leering 
expression in their gaze. Again I screamed, 
rushed into my room, and locked the door. 
I could scarcely endure my misery. 

“* Am I going mad or am I the victim of 
an apparition?’ I said to myself. ‘Is my 
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brain giving way? What am I todo? How 
am I to endure this? How am I to live?’ 

“The next week or ten days passed 
without any further disturbance, and I was 
beginning to recover my mental balance. 
Rudolf was away from home during the 
greater part of that time, engaged on some 
very special business in the North of 
England. I was undoubtedly happier and 
less nervous when he was absent, but when 
he returned his affectionate and concerned 
manner about me made me self-reproachful, 
and I almost wondered at myself for the 
intolerable feeling of repugnance which I 
always felt towards him. 

“Two or three nights after his return I saw 
the eyes again. On this occasion they stared 
at me from the centre of the rose-lawn. The 
night was black as pitch, and there were the 
eyes raised between five and six feet above 
the ground, and staring full at me with un- 
blinking directness. After this visitation I 
determined to see you at once. Now, can 
you help me? Have I been visited by an 
apparition or am I mad? ‘Tell me what you 
really think.” 

For reply the Professor said, quietly : 

“T will examine your own eyes before I 
pronounce an opinion.” 

I rose at once. He placed me in a chair 
in front of a large window and, taking up 
some powerful lenses, carefully looked into 
both my eyes. When the examination was 
over he said : 

“You are very nervous. Some of the 
higher nerve centres are in a state of irrita- 
tion. Your father’s death, joined to the 
shock of this apparition, trick, or what you 
like to call it, has been too much for you. 
You ought really to leave home.” 

“But am I going mad ?” 

“There is no trace of a disordered brain. 
Nevertheless you are nervous, and nerves are 
kittle cattle, and ought to be attended to.” 

“But, Dr. Ellicott, why should I be 
nervous? Why should I see those ghastly 
eyes? What is the mystery?” 

“IT should like much to. unravel it,” he 
said, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

‘“ How I wish you would !” 

He looked thoughtful for a minute or two ; 
then he said :— 

“Would it be possible for you to invite 
me to stay at Courtlands ?” 

Would you come ?” 

“ Could you give me a room where I could 
continue my business without interruption ? ” 

“I could hand you over the library in the 
old tower. There you need never hear a 
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footfall, for the tower is at the end of an 
unused wing at a remote part of the building.” 

“In that case I will bring my things and 
spend a few days at Courtlands. I do not 
believe in your apparition as an apparition, 
nor do I think that you are becoming insane. 
Your case interests me. May I arrive in time 
for dinner this evening ?” 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” was my 
answer. 

“Expect me at Courtlands about seven 
o'clock. And now leave me, like a good girl, 
for I have many things to attend to.” 

I returned home with a great sense of 
relief, just in time for lunch. The only 
people at table were Aunt Sophia and my 
Cousin Lionel. 

“Why, Nora,” cried my aunt, “ how much 
better you look ! Have you had good news ?” 

“Yes and no,” I replied. “By the way, 
Aunt Sophy, can we entertain a visitor for 
the next few days ?” 

“A visitor now?” she said, raising her 
brows in astonishment. 

Lionel laid down his knife and fork and 
looked hard at me. 

“To receive a visitor in the house now 
would be unusual, would it not, Nora?” he 
said, gently. ‘“‘ My uncle has not been dead 
a month yet.” 

I took no notice of him, but turned again 
to Aunt Sophia. 

“ Dr. Ellicott, the well-known Professor, is 
staying at Ashingford,” I said. “I met him 
some time ago at the Newcomes’. He is a re- 
markably clever man, and I may as well confess 
that I consulted him medically this morning. 
No more Dr. Jessops for me. I preferred 
to consult one who was well up-to-date on 
medical matters. The Professor interests 
me and I interest him. He wishes to come 
here for a few days in order to watch my 
symptoms. He _ will arrive in time for 
dinner. Please, Aunt Sophy, will you order 
the green room to be got ready for him, and 
also the library in the old tower?” 

I spoke in a decided manner, and neither 
my aunt nor Lionel ventured to remonstrate, 
for, after all, I was really mistress. 

Suddenly I turned to my cousin. 

“Ts Rudolf away again?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied; “ Rudolf is unwell. 
His eyes are hurting him. He is obliged to 
stay in a darkened room.” 

*“T did not know that 
from his eyes.” 

“He never did until lately. We neither 
of us can imagine what is the matter with 
them,” was Lionel’s response. 


Rudolf suffered 
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I said a word or two of commonplace 
condolence, and then left the room. 

That evening the Professor arrived, and 
when I entered the drawing-room before 
dinner I noticed that my aunt and both my 
cousins were waiting to receive him. During 
dinner he made himself generally agreeable, 
and Rudolf in especial seemed to be attracted 
by his manner and powers of conversation. 
I noticed, however, rather to my amazement, 
that my elder cousin wore a shade over his 
eyes, and in the course of dinner I inquired 
what really ailed them. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I am in con- 
siderable pain. My eyes are very much 
inflamed.” 

“ Will you permit me to do something to 
relieve your symptoms?” said Professor 


WILL VOU PERMIT ME 


PROFESSOR ELLICOTT.” 


Ellicott, suddenly, tiring as he _ spoke, 
raising his pince-nez, and fixing his gaze on 
Rudolf’s face. 

“IT wish you would,” was the reply. 

“T will look gt ydur eyes after dinner. 
And now, Miss Dallas,” he continued, turn 
ing with courtesy to my aunt, “let me 
explain that knotty point to you.” 

He was discussing a little matter with 
regard to the growth of ferns, and Aunt 
Sophia, a keen botanist, was listening to him 
with rapt attention. 

By-and-by I made the signal to leave the 
room, and the gentlemen were left to them- 
selves. In the course of that same evening 


the Professor came to sit near me. 
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TO DO SOMETHING TO RELIEVE VOUR SYMPTOMS? 
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“T have examined your cousin’s eyes. 
There is considerable inflammation both in 
the eyelids and the eyes themselves. Their 
condition points to a strange diagnosis, but 
as it seems impossible that it can be the 
right one I am not prepared to say any 
thing further on the subject—at least now. 
Tell me, are you going to have a good sleep 
to-night ?” 

“1 hope so.” 

“T think you will, for I have prepared a 
small, but effectual, draught, which I want 
you to take just as you are lying down. Get 
your maid to sleep in your room, and believe 
me that, eyes or no eyes, you will be ina state 
of oblivion five minutes after you take my 
draught.” 

I smiled, with a sense of relief. 

“TI believe,” I 
said, “that in any 
case I should sleep 


well with you in 
the house.” 
The next few 


days passed with- 
out anything fresh 
occurring. We saw 
but little of the 
Professor. He was 
absorbed with his 
own work in the 
old library in the 
tower. 

At last the day 
arrived when we 
expected letters 
and news from the 
beloved dead. 
Even Aunt Sophia 
was agitated, and 
Lionel and Rudolf 
like restless 

ghosts, hovering 
here, there, and everywhere. Rudolfs eyes 
looked worse than ever, and he also com- 
plained of a strange sore at his side. At 
dinner that evening the Professor said, 
abruptly : 

“ By the way, Dallas, do you happen to 
know anything about that new substance 
radium ?” 

“T have heard of it,” was the reply. 

Lionel’s face became suddenly rigid and very 
pale. Rudolf, on the contrary, looked with 
the utmost composure at Professor Ellicott. 

“You, of course, have studied its pro- 
perties,” he said. “Tell me about them. 
I dabble in many things, and, above all 
enjoyments, to peer into the mysteries of 
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science delights me most. But give me an 
account of the properties of radium.” 

“ They are too varied to mention here. I 
will but allude to one or two. In close con- 
tact with the skin, radium has the effect of 
absolutely destroyin; the epidermis and the 
true skin beneath, thus in time producing an 
open sore. Moreover,” said the Professor, 
“were you really dabbling with this strange 
substance the state of your eyes would be 
accounted for.” 

“T have never even seen the thing,” 
the abrupt answer. 

The conversation turned to other matters. 
After dinner we all went to the drawing-room. 
Professor Ellicott came and seated himself 
near me. 

“You will receive a letter from 
father by the next post ?” he asked. 

“Ves.” 

“Where will you read it ?” 

“In his study. I have always read his 
letters there. I made him a promise that I 
would do so. He said he would like to think 
of me sitting under my mother’s portrait, 
reading his letters and thinking of him.” 

A few minutes afterwards the postman’s 
ring was heard, and a servant entered with 
several letters ona salver. ‘The one I had 
expected was handed to me, and there was 
also a foreign letter for Aunt Sophia. Rudolf, 
who had come into the room just before the 
servant brought the letters, came up to me. 

“You will go away by yourself and read 
your letter,” he said, kindly. “ You will 
read it in your father’s study, won’t you?” 

I nodded. He smiled. 

“T felt sure you would go there, Nora. 
He will be with you in spirit.” 

As Rudolf uttered the last words he 
glanced towards Lionel, and the two left 
the room a minute or two before I did. 

To reach the tower I had to go down a 
long corridor which was seldom used. At 
the farther end of the corridor was a baize 
door which opened on to some narrow stone 
They were worn with age. Mount- 
ing them, I soon reached my father’s study on 
the top floor of the tower. It was octagonal 
in shape, with many windows. ‘These 
windows were closely barred and the panes 
of glass were small. When I entered the 
room I gave a start of surprise. I expected 
to see it in darkness, but instead of that a 
small table had been drawn up within a foot 
or two of the high, old-fashioned grate, and 
on it were placed a pair of brass candlesticks 
with candles in them already lighted. But 


why were the blinds not drawn down at the 
Vol. xxvi.—89, 


was 


your 


stairs. 
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windows ? I felt a momentary inclination tc 
repair this omission myself, but my father’s 
letter occupied all my thoughts and I soon 
forgot everything but the fact that I was 
about to read the beloved words—in short, 
to receive a message from the dead. 

The contents of my father’s letter absorbed 
my complete attention, and I soon perceived 
that only the very early portion was written 
by himself ; most of it had evidently been 
dictated to a certain Edward Vincent, whose 
name, as one of the young lieutenants in 
my father’s regiment, was already familiar 
to me. The letter told me that my father 
was mortally wounded, and that he was now 
partly writing, partly dictating his last good- 
bye to me in the tent where they had re- 
moved him after the skirmish with the enemy. 
In the letter he told me that he had received 
my last communication, and, in consequence, 
had made inquiries, which took some little 
time to come to fruition. On that very 
morning, however, he had received a long 
letter from London, which contained a 
complete confirmation of what I had told 


him, and also many other revelations 
had been forthcoming, which filled him 
with the utmost displeasure and horror. He 


therefore resolved immediately to change his 
will, leaving none of his property to my 
cousins, but all to me. The last words of his 
letter desired me to turn to the opposite page, 
on which a formally-worded will was written. 
This will left everything to me. I turned to 
it and read it. It was very short, and was 
signed by my father, and had also the signa- 
tures of two wicnesses. 

Tears flowed from my eyes. In one sense 
I was relieved, and yet my heart was torn. 
I covered my face. Just then a slight noise, 
which might have been attributed to the 
tapping of a bough against the window-pane, 
caused me to turn my head. I did so 


tremblingly. I felt convinced that I was not 
alone. Something, or someone, was looking 
at me. Fascinated, I gazed straight before 


me. Again came that ghastly tap, which, I 
felt sure, proceeded from no human hand. 
I looked towards the upper panes of one 
of the windows, and there were the eyes. 
Never had they seemed more malicious or 
horrible. I lost my nerve, gave one shrill 
and terrified scream, and rushed towards the 
door, altogether forgetting my letter, which 
lay upon the table. 

I had just reached the door when a fresh 
thing happened. The room became full of 
a sudden and terrible wind. It caught at the 
table-cover, flapping it violently. The letter, 
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written on thin foreign paper and conse- 
quently light as air, floated off the table with 
one or two other loose letters, was carried 
straight to the fireplace, and then up the 
chimney. The next instant I felt my dress 
dragged as by an unseen power. Something 
seemed to draw me back into the room, and 
the candles on the table flickered and went 
I was in the dark and alone, yet not 
alone. What awful thing had happened ? 
My brain swam for a minute. I felt sick and 
cold ; then I lost consciousness. 

When I returned to my senses I was lying 


out. 


““MY BRAIN SWAM FOR A MINUTE,” 


on the sofa and Professor Ellicott was bend 
Ing over me. 

** Now, control yourself, Miss Dallas,” he 
said. “We have not a moment to 
Tell me exactly what occurred.” 

I pressed my hand to my face. 
a light again in the room. 

** Be quick,” said the Professor. ‘What did 
you Why did you cry out? I was 
coming into the house in a hurry—in fact, I 
was on my way to this room—when I heard 
your shriek. I had been smoking and 
walking up and down in the grounds. Some- 
thing induced me to lock towards the tower. 


kc se. 


There was 


see ? 
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All of a sudden I saw— but tell me first 
what did you see?” 

“The eyes,” I answered. ‘“ They looked 
at me through one of the windows—that one 
exactly facing the table.” 

“Through: what part of the window did 
they look ?” 

“Through one of the topmost panes.” 

“Good! I thought so. Now go on. 
Tell me the rest.” 

“T lost my nerve. I rushed towards the 
door, and just as I got there I turned, for 
the room was full of wind.” 

“Wind!” said the Professor. 
“Why, the night is as calm as 
death.” 

“Nevertheless, the room was 
full of a sort of gale, and the letter 

my father’s letter —was lifted 
and carried towards the chimney, 
up which it disappeared, and | 
myself was dragged back into the 
room. Then the candles were put 
out. Oh, I do believe at last in 
the ghost. Professor Ellicott, 
I wish I were dead.” 

“Don’t be so silly, child. I 
assure you there is no ghost. Now, 
listen. I also saw something.” 

“The eyes?” 

He nodded. 

“They flashed at me for an 
instant. I fancy, Miss Dallas, this 
is a very tangible ghost. I sawa 
figure crouching on the roof, bend- 
ing down over the turret towards 
that very window. I was just under 
the tower, hastening in, when you 
screamed, and I looked up and 
saw it disappear behind the para- 
pet. The eyes were visible for 
about half a second. We shall 
catch your ghost, don’t be afraid, 
and solve your mystery. I shall 
remain here for the present, but we 
must have the roof examined, and at once. 
Io you know of any other way to get to it 
except by a ladder from the ground? There 
surely must be a trap-door somewhere.” 

“ There is,” I answered. ‘ There's a trap- 
door at the end of this very wing.” 

“Good!” saidthe Professor. ‘ Go down- 
stairs at once and get several men, your 
cousins amongst them, to examine the roof 
from end to end, and in especial to look on 
the roof of this tower. I wil! stay here. 
Don’t be long.” 

I ran away. The Professor’s words had 
excited me, and my courage had returned. 
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I gave the alarm. I could not find my 
cousins, but soon the rest of the house’ was 
in a state of ferment. Some of the men- 
servants and two of the gardeners immedi- 
ately ascended to the roof. They carefully 
examined not only the roof of the house, but 
that of the tower. But look as they would 
they could not see a single trace of any indi- 
vidual hiding there. It is true that a rope, 
fastened to one of the chimneys, was hanging 
close to one of the parapets of the tower. 
This alone pointed conclusively to the fact 
that someone had been there. Nothing else, 
however, was to be discovered. 

Accompanied by Aunt Sophia I returned 
to the Professor. 

“ Four of our men have been on the roof,” 
I said, “and they brought away this rope. 
You can see it. ‘There was no one there.” 

“Ah!” He shrugged his shoulders. “I 
thought there must have been a rope. He 
could not have bent over so far without being 
secured against the possibility of falling.” 

“The rope was fastened round one of the 
chimneys,” I continued. 

“ Professor, what does this mean?” said 
poor Aunt Sophia. 

“Where are your nephews, madam ?” was 
his answer. “Why are they not helping in 
this search ?” 

“We cannot find my cousins anywhere,” I 
answered. “The last I saw of them was 
when I was going upstairs to read my father’s 
letter. They then left the drawing-room and 
went out of the house arm-in-arm.” 

“T will go and have a further search made 
for them,” said my aunt. “They certainly 
ought to be acquainted with this most remark- 
able occurrence.” 

She gave me a suspicious and, I fancied, 
unbelieving glance. Did she really think 
that I was imagining the whole thing? The 
Professor’s attitude, however, comforted me. 

“Don’t be alarmed, child,” he said. “The 
clue which we seek is close at hand. I am 
convinced of it. Now we must do something. 
I shall remain in this room for the night, and 
one or two of the servants must watch on the 
roof of the tower. But you must go to bed 
and rest, otherwise you will be down with 
nervous fever. Now, tell me, please, Miss 
Dallas, who are the most trustworthy and 
absolutely reliable servants in your house ?” 

“Harris, the old gardener, for one,” I 
answered. “ He has been with us since before 
I was born.” 

“Who else ?” 

“Franks, the butler.” 

“Then Harris and Franks shall watch on 
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the roof of the tower to-night. Now go 
to bed.” 

Against my will I was forced to go to my 
room. Another sleeping-draught, adminis- 
tered by the Professor, ensured my repose, 
and in the morning I was sufficiently calm 
even to defy Aunt Sophia’s locks of suspicion, 
for suspect me now of incipient insanity she 
evidently did. 

The mysterious disappearance of both my 
cousins caused a great deal of talk and 
speculation on the following morning, and I 
went to the tower to visit the Professor in a 
state of great excitement on the subject. His 
manners were absolutely non-committal. He 
refused to say anything about my cousins, 
and he also refused to leave the study. 

““When I go someone else must take my 
place,” he said. “This room must not be 
left unguarded for a single moment, nor must 
the roof above.” 

Towards the latter part of the day he 
suggested that I should take his place an 
the study while he himself examined the roof. 
In about half an hour he returned to me. ; I 
saw that he held a tiny glass tube in his 
hand. 

“Can you make anything of this?” he 
said, laying it on the table before me. 

“Nothing,” I answered. “ What is it ?” 

“A very valuable piece of evidence, I 
take it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T will try to tell you. I found this tube 
in the gutter just above that window. It is, 
as you see, sealed up at each end. It looks 
innocent enough ; nevertheless, it contains 
a very minute portion of that new substance 
—radium. You heard what I said to your 
Cousin Rudolf with regard to the effect of 
radium on the human skin, but I did not 
tell him that it does something else. When 
held for a short time in front of the eyes, 
the eyes take to themselves a certain amount 
of its properties, and they glow in the dark 
with a great luminosity which gives them a 
most terrifying appearance. It strikes me, 
Miss Dallas, that in this little bottle I hold 
the solution of your ghost. The eyes of a 
man who held radium a short distance from 
his pupils would also become very much 
inflamed. Consider the condition of your 
Cousin Rudolf’s eyes. I found this tube in 
the gutter. We are getting near the clue; 
eh, don’t you think so?” 

I felt myself turning pale. 
I trembled. 

“Could any man living be so wicked?” 
was my next remark. 


I know that 
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**COULD ANY MAN LIVING BE SO WICKED?” 


“ Men will do strange things for money,” 


was his answer. “But how your cousin 
would know that your father intended to 
change his will is a mystery which I cannot 
fathom.” 

“What do you mean to do next ?” I asked. 

“Watch for the scoundrels. They are 
hiding somewhere, and all in good time they 
will reappear. By the way, you say that 
your father’s letter, containing the will, was 
blown up the chimney. James,” he con- 
tinued, turning to the servant who had just 
entered the room, “ you and Andrews must 
come up here within an hour and take my 
place while I visit the roof. I may have to 
remain there for some hours this evening. 
Meanwhile, Miss’ Dallas,” he continued, 
giving me a quick smile, “ you shall go and 
take a constitutional.” 

I did not want to go out, but the Pro- 
fessor’s word just then was my law. The 
evening was a lovely one, and I walked for 
some little time. As I returned I looked 
towards the tower. Suddenly I perceived 
the tall figure of the Professor. He was 
standing absolutely motionless near one of 
the chimneys. He evidently saw me, but 
did not make the slightest movement. A 
wild desire to be with him and to share his 
watch came over me. Quick as thought I 
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entered the house, reached the trap- 
door, which was open, and soon was 
standing on the low roof of Courtlands. 
I walked warily and presently reached 
the edge of the parapet. There were 
two steps here leading from the roof of 
the house to the roof of the tower. I 
mounted them and stood by the Pro- 
fessor’s side. 





“ Child,” he said, in a whisper, “ what 
are you doing ?” 
“TI must share your watch,” 
“T would rather be alone.” 
I shook my head. 
“Something forces me to remain 
with you. Don’t deny me my wish.” 
He held up his hand with a warn- 
ing gesture to me. 
“Then you must crouch 
by this parapet,” he said, 
“and remain motionless. 
I shall hide behind the 
chimney. My suspicions 
are confirmed. There are 
men not far from here. I 
heard a movement not long 
ago. Atsolute quiet will 
force the scoundrels from 
their lair.” 
I now perceived that he carried a revolver. 
Moving away from him a few paces I 
crouched down behind the parapet. He 
did likewise a little way off. We were the 
only watchers on the silent tower, but I 
knew that there were servants also on guard 
in the room below. 

By-and-by the sun sank towards the west 
and twilight reigned over the scene. Twilight 
deepened into night. 

The Professor and I had _ remained 
motionless, as though we were dead, for 
from two to three hours. 

All of a sudden I saw Professor Ellicott 
raise himself and glance towards me. _ I 
could but dimly see his face, but I knew that 
something was about to happen. The next 
minute, peering hard towards the stack of 
chimneys, I noticed, to my unbounded horror, 
the head of my Cousin Rudolf show itself. 
He did not see us, and cautiously began to 
descend from the chimney on to the roof. 
Just as he was about to place his feet on the 
roof, Professor Ellicott, strong as steel, sprang 
upon him and dragged him by the shoulders 
and arms down upon his knees. 

“T have been waiting for you,” he said. 
As he spoke he held his revolver to my 
cousin’s ear. “If you stir you are a dead 
man. Confess your crime at once, Your 


I said. 
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game is up! Now, then, what does this 
mean ?” 

Rudolf groaned. 

“The agony in my eyes is past bearing,” 
he said. 

“Call to your brother 


to come out of his 
hiding - place. I will 
take you both to the 


“HE HELD A REVOLVER TO MY COUSIN'S EAR.” 


Colonel’s study. 
your villainies.” 

“Let me rise, and I promise you I will not 
try to escape,” answered Rudolf. “Iam in 
such pain that I am past caring for anything 


There you shall explain 


but the chance of relief. I will shout to 
Lionel. We have been starving, and have 
been in the dark. Oh, the agony in my 


eyes : 

lhe Professor allowed Rudolf to rise. 
He went to the chimney and called down. 
In a moment Lionel made his appearance. 
Professor Ellicott then escorted the two men 
across the roof, down through the trap-door, 
and back again to my father’s study. 

‘I cannot face the light,” said Rudolf at 
once, covering his eyes with his hands. “I 
have endured more than I bargained for. If 
I am happy enough to escape without the 
punishment of the law, I will confess every- 
thing.” 

_ “That remains with Miss Dallas, for she 
is the person you have injured,” said the 
Professor. 


“Tell the truth, Rudolf. I won’t be too 
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hard on you,” I answered, my voice tremb- 
ling. I saw him shiver slightly. His tall, 
athletic figure was bowed. He still kept his 
face covered with his hand. As to Lionel, 
he was crouching in the 
attitude of an unmistakable 
cur in a distant corner. 

“This is the story,” said 
Rudolf. “There is no use 
any longer hiding things. 
I was in serious money 
trouble — Stock Exchange 
debts, the usual thing. 
The money left to me in 
my uncle's will would, 
however, have put me 
again on my feet. Were 
it for any reason with- 
drawn, nothing remained 
for me but open disgrace 
and ruin. 

“For years it has been 
my one effort to keep my 
transgressions from my 
uncle’s ears, and only for 
the extraordinary instinct 
which you, Nora, pos- 
se.sed, and which caused 
you to watch me as a cat 
watches a mouse, I should 
have succeeded in secur- 
ing the fortune which he 
Lionel 


meant to leave me. 
was much in the same 
boat. We decided, therefore, to act to- 


gether. For a long time we have been in 
league with a certain Lieutenant Vincent, a 
young officer in the same regiment as my 
uncle. My uncle was much attached to 
Vincent. In the hour of his death Vincent 
happened to be near, and it was to him my 
uncle dictated his letter, the letter which you 
received last night. On the afternoon of the 
day when the news of my uncle’s death was 
received here I had a long cablegram from 
Vincent, in which he gave me briefly the 
contents of the new will, which was already 
on its way to England, and also said that 
both the witnesses, privates in my uncle’s 
regiment, had been shot dead shortly after 
he breathed his last. Thus there were no 
witnesses to prove this will. He said we 
must make the best of his information, and 
we had a month to mature our plans in. We 
put our heads together and resolved on a 
course of action. We knew the history of 
Aunt Ethel. Nora has always had very 
highly strung nerves, and we perceived to 
our satisfaction that they were terribly upset 
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by her father’s death. I had been reading 
a good deal about the newly discovered 
substance—radium, and thought it possible 
that it might serve my purpose. I purchased 
a minute portion and began at once to 
work on my cousin’s fears. Radium, as 
you know, when held near the eyes, can 
give them a luminous and very ghastly 
appearance. I got Nora to believe that 
she was the victim of a terrifying dis- 
order, and you are aware how successfully 
my purpose worked. I further arranged, 
with Lionel’s help, to deprive Nora of the 
fresh will as soon as she had read it ; our 
belief being that her story would not be 
credited, and that when she spoke of a new 
will having been sent to her the whole thing, 
in combination with her story of the ghostly 
eyes, would be put down to insanity. 

“Now, this was our plan: We knew that 
her habit was to read all letters received 
from her father in his study. We investi- 
gated this room thoroughly and made an 
important discovery. A few feet up the 
wide chimney was a secret chamber. The 
entrance to this chamber was approached by 
climbing down the inside of the chimney 
from the roof. This mode of entrance was 


facilitated by projecting bricks left for the 


purpose. We resolved to utilize the chamber 
for our requirements. 

“As soon, therefore, as the post arrived 
from South Africa, Lionel and I left the 
drawing-room. We immediately went by 
the trap-door on to the roof. Lionel dis- 
appeared down the chimney into the secret 
chamber, where we had previously taken an 
immensely powerful exhaust-pump. In the 
bottom of the chimney there was placed a 
short time ago a large register, thus closing 
up the space, except for a small hole in the 
centre, in order to let the smoke pass up. 
Leading from the exhaust- pump we had 
arranged a large tube, the mouth of which 
fitted exactly into the hole in the register. 
We had also put in order a small electric 
bell which communicated from the roof 
to the chamber. After Lionel had dis- 
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appeared down the chimney I prepared my 
eyes, and at the right moment bent over the 
parapet. 

“All the time Nora was reading her 
letter I was looking at her, and when | 
perceived that she had quite taken in its con- 
tents I attracted her attention by gently 
tapping on the window with a spray of ivy. 
She turned instinctively. Again I tapped, 
and she looked up and saw me. As my 
brother and I guessed she would, she uttered 
a scream and immediately tried to leave the 
room, forgetting the letter, which still lay on 
the table. I immediately rang the bell. Nora 
was too terrified to hear it. At the signal 
Lionel began to work the exhaust-pump by 
means of a hand wheel. It sucked the air 
out of the study, and drew the letter and 
other small papers up the chimney right into 
the tube. Thus we secured the letter and the 
new will. 

“T then joined Lionel in the secret room. 
not forgetting to take with me the wires from 
the electric bell. We both immediately set 
to work to draw back the tube into the 
secret chamber, and by the time Nora had 
recovered consciousness all trace of our plot 
had virtually disappeared.” 

“What about the will? 
destroyed it ?” said the Professor. 

“Strange to say, we have not,” replied 
Lionel. ‘The fact is, we were in the dark 
and starving. We had hoped, but for your 
interference, to get away in a few minutes. 
We have been incarcerated for tweity-four 
hours. Rudolf was in agony with his eyes. 
We wanted to read the will before tearing 
it up.” 

“Then you can give it to me?” 

“Yes. We have it here intact, and, if our 
cousin will permit us, we will leave the 
country to-morrow and never trouble her 
again.” 

They did so. I did not wish to pursue 
them, as I doubtless could, with the punish- 
ment of the law. My terrors were over. 
Never more would the ghastly eyes alarm 
me. 


Have 


you 





i sy VERY other year on the roth of 
December the purlieus of Burling- 
ton House present a scene of 
unusual excitement and activity. 
* Sending-in Day,” 


* Varnish- 
and all 
fixed 


Day,” 
ing Day,” 
the other 
festivals (and 
days of Atone- 
ment) connected 
with the Royal 
Academyand the 
world of Art in 
general are as no- 
thing in interest 
tothis. All pale 
by comparison 
with the notable 
function called 
Gold Medal 
night. The par- 


ticular appellation of “Gold Medal” 
been fastened to this auspicious evening by _ viz, 
general consent of the parties interested from 
time immemorial, 
triple event, the distribution by the President 


of the chief 


medals for paint- 
ing, sculpture, 


and architecture 
amongst the 
students of the 
Academy 
schools. But 
gold in this form 
has no mono- 
poly. ‘There are 
also handsome 
monetary prizes 
and numerous 
silver medals to 
be awarded, be- 
sides the two 
indred pounds 
lravelling Stu- 
dentship now in- 
separably connec- 
ted with the win- 
ng of the Gold 
Medal in each of 
the three depart- 
ments of Art. 
From the foun- 
dation of the 
Royal Academy 
it has been the 
practice of that 


} 


The Royal Academy Gold Medal. 


body at the beginning of each alternate year 
(the announcement being now made in Feb- 
ruary) to select subjects for the competition. 
The earliest record now preserved at Burling- 
ton House, dated the 21st January, 


“Taking-away 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS| 


Painting and Drawing. 





A GOLD MEDAL AND A TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP OF £200, TENABLE 
FOR ONE YEAR, 
*’For an Historical Painting 
Subject -—Tut MEETING oF DioceNnEs THE Cynic AND ALEXANDER at CORINTH 
ef. Plutarch, Aler c. 14 


To consist of not less than dues Figures, and Whe pee ipa} Figure to be not less than s & high The 
sib onmeaer et am by siem 


Sculpture. 
A GOLD MEDAL AND A TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP OF £200, TENABLE 
FOR ONE YEAR, 
* For a Composition in Sculpture. 
Subject —THREE GENERATIONS. 
Te be classically treated To consist of two or more Figures, the principal Figure to be 3 ft high. 


NUTICE ANNOUNCING 


has 


“ 


out of homage to a great year was 


“ACTS OF MERCY,” BY MISS JESSIE MACGREGOR—1871. 
By permission of Samus Sanday, Eag. 





TO STUDENTS THE SUBJECTS FOR THE GOLD MEDALS, 


1769, 
declares that the 
President and 
Council give no- 
tice to the stu- 
dents that a Gold 
Medal would be 
offered for the 
best painting on 
the subject of 
“Time Discover- 
ing Truth.” The 
next was from 
Virgil’s “ Aeneid” 
—vVenus entreat- 
ing Vulcan to 
forge the armour 
of Afneas, the 


size of the cloth to be a common half-length, 
four feet two inches by three feet four.” 
The theme of the sculpture class the first 
Eneas Escaping from Troy.” 

The subject for the painting and sculpture 


classes is Bibli- 
cal, classical, and 
on rare occasions 
Shakespearian. 
Thus we read in 
the long annals 
of the Academy 
of “Cain and 
Abel,” of “‘ Moses 
and Aaron,” of 
“ Ahab and Jeze- 
bel,” of “ Jacob 
and the Angel” 

not to mention 
an occasional 
“Socrates,” 
“Ulysses,” and 
“Tcarus” (only, 
as we shall see, 
in announcing 
the theme to the 
schools, the Aca- 
demy is not quite 
so succinct). 
When we re- 
member that 
each subject is 
duplicated by 
hundreds of stu- 
dents, according 
to his or her own 
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“THE DEATH OF EUCLES,” BY F. G. COTMAN—1873. 


By permiasion of The Corporation of Ipewich. 
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“AHAB AND JEZEBEL CONFRONTED BY ELIJAH IN THE VINEYARD OF NABOTH,” BY FRANK DICKSEE, R.A.—-1875 
By permission of Robert Turner, Bag. F.0oma Photo, by F. Hollyer 
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conception of the scene or character, 


the spectacle of these rows and rows of 


“Jacobs” or “ Daniels before Nebuchad- 
nezzar” becomes appalling. One celebrated 
visitor has written of his coming face to 
face with “a veritable vision of Daniels and 
Nebuchadnezzars, a gallery of Daniels and 
Nebuchadnezzars, perspectives of Daniels 
and Nebuchadnez- 
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whom the various works emanate. The voting 
is done on the number principle, the votes 
being placed in a ballot-box provided by the 
secretary for this purpose. Before the appoin- 
ted evening the votes are counted, the result 
made known to the President, and all is now 
ready for the ceremony. ‘The council-room 
is packed with a large audience, chiefly 
composed of literary 
and artistic celebrities, 








zars, stretching away 
on both sides of the 
room ; young, clean- 
shaven Daniels and 
old, grey- bearded 
Daniels and middle- 
aged Daniels’ with 
moustaches, Daniels 


with uplifted arms and 
downcasteyes, Daniels 


and Daniels 
undressed, Daniels 
with flashing faces and 
Daniels with turned 
backs, and Nebuchad- 
nezzars analogously as- 
sorted, and phalanxes 
of equal variety and 
backgrounds of simi- 
lar dissimilarity, each 
tableau. differing in 
properties and super- 
numeraries, but all 
appearing only the 
more alike because of 
their differences, so 
conventional were the 
variations.” 

It may be men- 
tioned that in this 
year of grace the sub- 
ject in painting is 

The Meeting of 
Diogenes the Cynic 
and Alexander at 
Corinth” —in verbal 
contrast to the brevity 
of the sculpture sub- 
ject, which is merely 
“Three Generations.” 
As the announcement was posted up last 
February it will be seen that the competitors 
lor the great prize are granted nine months 
to complete their task in paint or plaster. 
by the middle of November all the composi- 

ms must be within the four walls of Burling- 
ton House. Here on receipt they are duly 

imbered and hung for the inspection of the 
cademicians and Associates, each of whom 
iay be said to be completely ignorant from 

Vol. xxvi.—90 


dressed 





“A GREEK WARRIOR CARRYING 
TRE BATTLEFIELD,” BY HAMO THORNYCROFT, R.A.—1875. 


of Academicians’ 
wives and daughters, 
and the male and 
female students and 
their relations, to 
whom the event may 
prove the making or 
marring, the turning- 
point of their careers. 
At one end of the 
room stands a dais 
covered by a crimson 
baize, upon which, at 
a signal given by a 
magnificent —_ beadle, 
the forty Academi- 
cians and the thirty 
Associates—or nearly 
the whole number of 
the body forming the 
Academy—headed by 
the President, enter 
and take their seats on 
the dais. In his excel- 
lent novel “The 
Master,” Mr. Zangwill 
thus describes the 
scene : 

“The President 
takes his seat on the 
central chair, flanked 
and backed by the 
faithful Forty and the 
trusty Thirty, minus 
the absentees. The 
R.A.’s dispose them- 
selves along the front 
bench, the A.R.A.’s 
occupy the rear—a 
younger set on the whole, with more hair 
on their heads and less 6n their chins. 
The beadle solemnly slides the oak panels 
to, cloistering the scene from the world, 
and a religious silence spreads from him 
till it infects even the excited back rows. 
The President rises, bland and stately. 
There is a roar of welcome succeeded by a 
deeper hush. It is seen that he has papers 
on his desk, and is about to declare the 








A WOUNDED YOUTH FROM 
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“THE POOL OF BETHESDA,” BY H. H. LA THANGUE, A.R.A.— 1879. 
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By permission of C. H. Nowell, Esq. From a Photo. by F. Hollyer, 





results of the com- 
petitions and to deter- 


mine the destiny of 


dozens, if not the 
future of English Art. 
There is no vulgar 
sensationalism. With 
a simple dignity befit- 
ting the venerable 
self-sufficient institu- 
tion, which still ex- 
great news 
papers — and _ great 
painters — from its 
banquets, he disdains 
working up toa cli- 
max and starts with 
the tit-bit of the even 
ing, ‘The Gold Medal 
and Travelling Stu 
dentship of two hun 
dred pounds’ awarded 
every two years for the 
best historical paint 
ing. The President 
pauses for a breath- 
less instant. The 
ranks of black and 
white figures standing 
in the background 


cludes 


““ EPISODE OF 


ROYAL 


THE DELUGE,” 
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BY HERBERT DRAPER—1889. 
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OSCOMBE JOHN, A.K,A.-——7559. 
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have grown rigid with 
excitement.” After 
the announcement is 
made “ there is a brief 
pause for mental 
digestion, then a great 
crash of applause, the 
harmonious caco- 
phony of clapping 
hands, generous 
lungs, and frenzied 
feet.” Afterwards, the 
President “com- 
mences his biennial 
address to an audi- 
ence of students 
throbbing with  ex- 
citement, afire with 
the afterglow of all 
that applause, anxious 
to canvass the awards 
and dying to run out 
into the other rooms 
to look at the winning 
pictures, which have, 
in some instances, 
been dark horses 
which nobody _re- 
members to have 
noticed,” 
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Referring again to the records, we find 
that amongst the first seventy-seven students 
of the Academy one hundred and thirty-four 
years ago were numbered several future 
Academicians, such as Bacon, Banks, Cosway, 
Wheatly, and Flaxman. ‘The three first 
Gold Medallists were John Bacon the elder, 
Mauritius Lowe, and James Sandon. Not 
until two years afterwards, in 1771, was the 
Travelling Studentship established, the award 
being made to one only of the three winners 
of the Gold Medal. The first choice fell 


upon Mauritius Lowe, who was appointed to 


* VICTORY,’ 


By permission of EB. A 


receive sixty pounds per annum forthree years ; 
but it appears the choice was not exactly 
fortunate. Lowe misbehaved himself, 
recalled, and the future celebrated sculptor, 
Bacon, was sent to Italy instead. Afterwards 
the value of the studentship was raised to 
one hundred pounds annually, with sixty 
pounds for travelling expenses. When the 
French Revolution supervened travelling on 
the Continent difficult and even 
dangerous, and for some years the student 
ship was suspended. Although the Travelling 
Student was appointed from the ranks of the 
Gold Medallists, the studentship itseif did 


was 


became 
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not become an appanage of the Gold Medal 
until a quarter of a century ago. Since then 
three studentships of two hundred pounds 
each have been awarded biennially to a 
painter, a sculptor, and an architect. 

It is decidedly interesting to learn that 
some of the greatest of our English artists 
have carried off the Gold Medal. On the 
other hand, as we shall see, like the Senior 
Wranglership at Cambridge, it by no means 
follows that the winners will ever rise to 
eminence or be able to write R.A. after 
their names, or even to be especially dis- 


1891. veer 

From a Photo, by F. Hollyer 

tinguished in the world of art. Running 
through the lists for over a century one finds 
the names of John Hoppner, John Bacon 
the younger, Richard Smirke, Robert Smirke, 
Samuel Joseph, Sidney Smirke, Daniel 
Maclise (who won the medal in 1831), 
H. Le Jeune, W. Calder Marshall, John 
Everett Millais (the winner in 1847), the late 
Phil Morris, A.R.A. (in 1857), and ‘Thomas 
Brock, R.A. (in 1869). With regard to the 
latter, it is a unique circumstance in the 
history of the Gold Medal that, good as was 
young Brock’s “ Hercules Strangling Anteus,’ 
it was run so closely by that of another talented 
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sculptor, Mr. Horace Montford, that it was 
decided by the Council to award two Gold 
Medals that year in sculpture, and this was 
accordingly done. But the challenger has 
subsequently failed to distinguish himself 
to the degree attained by his rival. In 
that year Mr. F. T. Goodall, son of the 
eminent Academician, still living, carried off 
the Gold Medal for his picture, “ Ulysses and 
the Nurse.” 

Only twice has a woman been a successful 
competitor—Madame Louisa Starr-Canziani, 
in 1867, and Miss Jessie MacGregor, in 1871, 
the latter for her “ Acts of Mercy,” now in 
possession of Mr. Samuel Sanday, of Liver- 
pool The voting on this occasion lay 
between Miss MacGregor’s picture and that 
of Mr. W. W. Ouless, subsequently R.A., 
who was believed to have been hampered by 
the choice of subject. Whatever the cause, 
it is the common tradition of the schools 
that Mr. Ouless’s picture was hung “on the 
line,” while that of the fair Gold Medallist was 
high up on the walls of Burlington House. 

In 1873 the Gold Medal 
was awarded to Mr. Fredk. 

George Cotman for his paint 
ing, which is reproduced 
on page 712. It is owned 


by the Corporation of Ips- 


wich. The next year but 
one proved a memorable 
one both in painting and 
sculpture, inasmuch as both 
of the winners rose to be 
Academicians. In the first- 
named branch the theme 
chosen was “ Ahab and 
Jezebel confronted by Elijah 
in the Vineyard of Naboth,” 
and the Zimes of December 
11th, 1875, announced that 
the prize had gone to Francis 
Bernard Dicksee, _ better 
known to-day as Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, R.A. In sculpture 
the subject was worded with 
hardly less prolixity ae 
Greek Warrior Carrying a 
Wounded Youth from the 
Battlefield "—and the an- 
nouncement made in 
lecember by the President, 
Sir Francis Grant, was that 
the prize had been won by 
\ rising young sculptor of 
five-and twenty—one Wil 
liam Hamo Thornycroft, 
now the well-known R.A. 
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At the next competition Messrs. J. E. 
Christie (“The Introduction of Christianity 
into Britain”) and Stirling Lee (“ Hercules 
throwing Lachas into the Sea”) were the 
successful ones in painting and sculpture. 
In 1879 Mr. Stirling Lee, one of our ablest 
sculptors, was again a winner, this time of the 
Travelling Studentship of two hundred pounds 

an unprecedented feat, on which occasion 
Mr. H. H. La Thangue, now A.R.A., won 
the medal for painting with his “ The Pool 
of Bethesda.” After this time the Gold 
Medal and the Travelling Studentship 
become inseparable. 

The successful students in 1881 were 
Messrs. Melton Fisher and Oscar Junck, their 
work being entitled respectively “The Mes- 
sengers Coming to Job” and “ Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel.” In 1883 came Mr. W. Mouat 
Loudan with his “ St. Peter Denying Christ.” 
This excellent picture, by the way, was unfor- 
tunately destroyed in a fire in the City some 
years ago, no photograph ever being taken 
ofit. It was in that year that the late Harry 


nV HAROLD SPEED 
By permission of D. 8. Smith, Es. 
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“ LADAS WINNER OF THE LONG FOOT-RACE AT OLYMPIA, FALLING DEAD AS HE 


GOES TO RECEIVE 
By permission of R. Bong, Berlin. 


Bates, A.R.A., won the medal and student- 
ship for his “ Socrates Teaching the People 
in the Agora.” In the next competition the 
subjects were “A Scene from Hamlet” and 
“Cain,” the winning picture being painted 
by Mr. H. B. Fisher, while the sculpture was 
the work of Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. ‘Two years 
later came Mr. A. T. Nowell with “Captives,” 
and Mr. George J. Frampton with “An Act 
of Mercy.” Upon these we may comment by 
saying that the former student also won the 
Turner Gold Medal for a landscape and a 
fifty pounds scholarship in the same year—a 
remarkable achievement. As for his fellow- 
medallist, Mr. Frampton, it is enough to say 
that he is now a full Royal Academician. 

In the year 1889 the Academicians paced 
the rooms of their Academy confronted on all 
sides by “ Episodes of the Deluge” strikingly 
delineated in paint, each of which clamoured 
for their suffrage. In another room were 
numerous “ Partings” in immaculate plaster : 
old men taking tearful farewell of their sons, 
maidens parting from their lovers, wives 
bidding adieux to their husbands—variously 
was the theme expounded. The successful 


THE CROWN OF VICTORY,” BY F. M. BENNET—1899. 
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“Episode of the Deluge” was 
announced on the fateful roth of 
December to be the work of Mr. 
Herbert Draper ; the victorious 
“Parting” had been sculptured 
by Mr. W. Goscombe John. Mr. 
Draper is not yet of the Aca- 
demy, but Mr. Goscombe John 
was made an Associate just ten 
years later—in 1899. 

We now approach the younger 
men—the painters and sculptors 
of the present generation—many 
of them doubtless marked out for 
Academical rank in the course of 
the next decade or two. In 1891 
Mr. Ralph Peacock’s “ Victory ” 
took the medal. In sculpture, 
the son of a former Gold Medal- 
list, Mr. Paul R. Montford, re- 
peated his father’s success of a 
generation before with a “ Jacob 
and Angel.” On the following 
Gold Medal night, Mr. Harold 
Speed, with his “ Joseph and 
Pharaoh,”and Mr. David McGill, 
with his sculpture, “Irene and 
her attendants removing St. 
Sebastian after his first Martyr 
dom,” were pronounced the 
victors and forthwith proceeded 
to study amongst the art treasures 
of France and Italy. 

For many years Lord Leighton had presided 
over these functions at Burlington House, 
but the era of the Diamond Jubilee found a 
new and it is to be feared a somewhat more 
stern and captious critic occupying the 
Presidential chair. Whatever cause may be 
assigned for this break in the continuity of 
the institution, the Gold Medal for historical 
painting was not assigned this year. In sculp- 
ture, however, Mr. Alfred Turner was lucky 
enough to carry off the medal and studentship 
with his “Charity.” In 1899 the subject given 
out in painting was, “ Ladas, winner of the long 
foot-race at Olympia, falling dead as he goes 
to receive the Crown of Victory,” and Mr. 
Frank Moss Bennet was the successful com- 
petitor, while in sculpture (““A Greek Soldier”) 
Mr. Gilbert Bayes bore off the Acacemy 
trophy. At the last competition the vic- 
torious painter was Mr. George Murray, 
whose “Saul and the Witch” was voted the 
best, the sculptor being Mr. S. N. Babb with 
“ Boadicea.” 

This year, while the Christmas number of 
THE STRAND MaGazineE is in the hands of 
our readers, the voting for the best “ Diogenes 
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and Alexander” and “The Three Genera- 
is proceeding amongst the immortals 
of Burlington House. On the morning fol- 
lowing the fateful Gold Medal night the 
result will be made known to all the world. 
Moreover, all these dozens of “ Diogeneses ” 
and galleries of “Generations ”—successful 
as well as unsuccessful—will be open to the 
view of the public—which usually means the 
friends and relations of the competitors 

before they are carried away to the generally 
modest studios and work-rooms from whence 


t 


tions 


they emanated. 


A word remains to be said as to the 
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guarantee which the Royal Academy exacts 
that the Gold Medal works are genuinely the 
products of the young artists whose names 
are appended to them. “Ghostly” assist- 
ance is not countenanced; the knowledge 
that the slightest technical aid had been 
rendered would be enough in itself to blast 
the student’s future career—so far as Burling- 
ton House is concerned. It is required 
that “all competition works which are to be 
executed out of the Academy must be accom- 
panied by a printed form of declaration, 
signed by the competitor, stating that the 
work is wholly his or her performance.” 
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I. 
AM sick of being respect 
able!” said Celia, suddenly. 
“Help me, my one and only 
friend |” 
She flopped down upon a 


black fur rug and looked like 
Venus rising from the Styx. 
“ Be a Providence,” said Ethel, thought 


fully, “be a Providence; there’s nothing 
like it.” 

“How do you be it? 
asked Celia, curiously. 

Ethel pondered. 

* Well, it depends upon the man.” 

“Of course,” said Celia. She 
peared careless. 

“ And on the responsibilities.” 

“Yes,” said Celia, hopefully. 

“And what you intend to do when he 
takes advantage of your care of him.” 

“TImphm !” said Celia. 

“What does ‘Imphm’ mean ?” 

“It depends upon—the man,” said Celia. 
* But what do you suppose he would do ?” 

“That depends upon the man too,” said 
Ethel. “ You've been married, and I’ve 
not.” 

“But it was a failure. And all the men 
say that I mustn’t judge them by poor old 
Ja k. Of course, Jack had faults.” 

“ Fifty,” said Ethel. “And he died at 
fifty-one. But I won't talk about him or I 
shall feel that I must go on the stage.” 

“Well, he said 
Celia. “But this isn’t advancing things! 


And is it nice?” 


still ap- 


was too good to live, 


How am I to be a Providence, and how do 
you know it’s nice, and so on ?” 

Ethel was cautious. 

“T’ve heard so,” 
you anyone in your mind ?” 

As the fire was burning brightly perhaps 
the pink glow upon Celia’s nose was due 
neither to indigestion nor emotion. 

“T’ve a sort of very vague idea 
I'd like to do,” she said. 

And Ethel said : 

“Why, what’s his name and when and 
where and how did you meet him, and what 
is he, or does he do anything, and if he 
doesn’t what will he be when his father dies, 
and what’s he like ?—oh, do tell me, Celia!” 

And Celia told her. 

“T’ll tell you, because I want your advice 
as to what I ought to do. Will you give it 
me?” 

“Oh, yes, but do be quick. I'll back you 
up always, Celia, and I promise on my 
honourablest honour never, never to advise 
you to do anything in the world that you 
aren’t just dying to do.” 

Celia fell upon her neck. 

“Oh, you dear, you dear; it’s something 
in my great distress to have a true friend who 
will advise me like that.” 

“Yes, yes, but go on,” said Ethel. “How 
can I, unless I know? Now, begin at the 
beginning. But, oh, I'll ring the bell and 
you can say you're not at home to anyone. 
And it’s only five now, and I'll stay to dinner, 
so there will be heaps of time. But, oh, do 


in 1” 
begin ! 


she said. “But have 


of what 
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And Celia begin and then broke off to 
say she wasn’t at home, and that there .was 
to be dinner for two. 

‘Something here, on a tray,” urged Ethel. 
“Some cakes and chocolates !” 

“Yes,” said Celia, “and yes, oh, yes, that 
will do, Simpson ; chocolates and so on. 
And it was this way, Ethel. It was at the 
Royal Academy.” 

Ethel clapped her hands. 

“An artist !” 

“T think so, but I don’t know. He talked 
art, but theh he might have been a critic.” 

But Ethel shook her head. 

“Quite, quite impossible. 
critic, and, my dear, he’s 
hideous.” 

“ Well, he must have been an artist then,” 
said Celia. “Oh, may I put my head on 
your shoulder ?” 

“My sweetest, do; but you are so long 
and lingering.” 

So Celia hastened in order not to be long 
and lingering, and she told Ethel how she 
had been to the Academy and had there met 
a divine artist. 

“ But the real beauty of him—of it, I mean 

was that he looked like a man, too.” 

“Don’t they most ?” asked Ethel. 

“Not at all,” said Celia, decidedly ; “ far 
from it. Ive seen some five feet high, and 
he was six, at least ; and if he hadn't talked 
about Sir John Millais, who painted all those 
sad, crooked people in a French place called 
Barbican, or something like that, and about 
a man called Whistler having stolen all he 
knew from the Japanese, and about other 
things of the same sort, I might have taken 
him for a soldier. For, as I said, he was 
tall , 

“Six feet, you said.” 

“Six feet, and his hair was short and very 
black, and his eyes i 

“'They’re most important—the windows of 
the soul, as Tennyson says in ‘ Sordello,’” 
mused Ethel ; “but what were they like?” 

“ They were large and black and fiery -—— 
_ “Qh, darling, why are you not quick and 
fiery? Do—do—do get on.” 

So Celia got on, and she said she had quite 

mbled and had sat down in a convenient 

at to listen to his voice. 

“It was like music, but I could discern 

ep and threatening notes in it, just like 

summer day with a thunderstorm some 
distance off. And I knew that if I loved 
him and he thundered I should just rain 
tcars. And he talked to two other men ; and 


one was short and thick, and the other was 
Vol. xxvi.—91. 


I know an art 
hideous, just 
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long and thin. That’s all I know of them ; 
but I’ll never forget him—never, and I want 
to know him. Ethel—Ethel, do you think 
I could? And if you think so, how can I? 
And would it be wise? I hate being respect- 
able, and tied up and labelled, and so on, but 
I want to be wise and good, if I can. And 
I’m so unhappy about him, for I see if I go 
on thinking about him any more I shall be 
in love with him.” * 

“Well,” said Ethel, “I'll help you. 
(You can count me in it, as that sweet 
American girl who refused Lord Fastnet to 
marry his father used to say before poker 
was put out by bridge.) But, first of all, 
my advice for you is not to fall in love 
with him any more than you are at present 
until we find out who he is, for, of course, he 
may be married.” 

And Celia started. 

“Oh, no, he isn’t.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T could tell. He hadn’t the air of it.” 

“‘ What is the air of it?” demanded Ethel. 

“There are several airs,” said Celia, “all 
according to how long. And they’re all 
obvious. I can tell you nothing about them.” 

And then they dined on the hearthrug 
off two kinds of cake, and some chocolate, 
and half a bottle of an Italian wine for which 
Celia had an unholy taste, and then she told 
Ethel all about it once more. And when 
Ethel had told her all about something which 
does not come in here they kissed each other 
devotedly three times three, and said “ Good- 
bye, dearest,” four times four, and Ethel went 
home all in a glow, leaving Celia on the black 
rug thinking about the artist who was not 
only an artist but a man as well. But the 
last thing Ethel said was :— 

“T’ll promise not to advise you to do 
anything you don’t want to do.” 


Then she kissed Ethel. 


II. 
Now Celia Hardy was fair and fluffy and not 
a little given to lying upon hearthrugs and 
couches with skin rugs on them, and, as she 
would have said, she was “good at thoughts 
and things.” She believed she had intuitions, 
and everybody who knew her had the intui- 
tion that she was very lovable and a great 
darling and worthy of being kissed unto 
seventy times seven or even beyond the 
computations of Cocker. But Ethel Car- 
rington was (as must have been observed) 
quite a different character. She had great 
staying power combined (in an entrancing 
antinomy) with tremendous go. She flirted 
and played hockey and was one of those girls 
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who go to the Eton and Harrow cricket 
match and criticise the play until all the 
past Eton and Harrow men near at hand 
nearly die of suppressed smiles. But if she 
loved games she loved life too, and anything 
like an adventure or an innocent intrigue 
made her black eyes sparkle like jewels. 
And though she was young she was evidently 
one of those who will be match-makers when 
they are old. . 

“* Of course I shall find him,” she declared, 
as she drove home in a hansom ; “ I'll find 
him, and then I shall make up my mind 
what I shall do.” 

And when she got home she rushed to her 
room and wrote a letter to Chelsea, which 
she had posted at 
once. And early 
next morning she 
went down to that 
quarter of London 
and got out of her 
cab at the Marl- 
borough Studios, 
and rang a bell at 
one of them. 

“He's my 
cousin! Why 
not? I’m inte- 
rested in art,” she 
said, as she waited. 
But she hadn’t to 
wait long, for 
Mortimer Gray 
opened the door 
for her himself, 
and said :— 

“Oh, how sweet 
of you, Ethel; 
come in.” 

“You got my 
letter?” she 
asked. 

“Of course.” 

“And there 
aren't any models 
or such-like 
about ?” 

“Not a single model, except myself,” said 
Mortimer. 

“And are your pictures fit to be seen, 
Mortimer ?” 

“Quite fit,” said Mortimer, “so don’t 
stand on the doorstep, when by coming in 
you can make my place Paradise. And now 
what do you want ?” asked Mortimer. “ Tell 
me and I'll do it.” 

Ethel laughed. 

“ Well, all right ; I do want to know some- 
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thing. Can you tell me who you think the 
handsomest painter in London ?” 

And Mortimer smiled. 

“It’s not for me to say.” 

Ethel smiled too. 

“Well, you’re not so bad,” she said ; “ but 
who is the second best ? ” 

“ There’s Grigson ; he’s rather good-look- 
ing,” said Mortimer. 

“Oh, it can’t be Grigson,” cried Ethel, in 
dismay. “Oh, imagine Grigson! What's 
he like? Is he dark ?” 

“ As fair as a Norwegian.” 

“Then he won’t do,” said Ethel. “ Tell 
me about someone who is very tall and very 
dark and very handsome, with a voice like 
music, with deep notes in it like a distant 
thunderstorm.” 

And Mortimer clapped his hands. 

“Why, you 
must mean Bar- 
ton Ogilvy,” he 
said ; and as he 
said it Ethel said 
to herself, “ Mrs. 
Barton Ogilvy; 
well, that sounds 
all right.” 

“You must 
mean Barton 
Ogilvy. What do 
you know about 
him ?” 

‘*Nothing at 
all,” said Ethel, 
“or I shouldn't 
be here.” 

‘*You’re an 
unkind cousin,” 
cried Mortimer ; 
and Ethel 
said :— 

“Oh, I didn’t 
mean it; I’m 
always saying 
such things, and 
I’m _ always __for- 
given by nice 
people because I don’t mean them. Say 
you forgive me, and tell me all about Mr. 
Barton Ogilvy. What does he paint, and 
does he do it well? And is he nice and 
good and kind and sweet as you are ?” 

But Mortimer, who was rather jealous, 
naturally declined to go so far as that. 

“He’s all right,” he said, just a little 
sulkily ; “and he paints well enough.” 

“Ts he married, by any chance?” 

She spoke most airily. 
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“No, he isn’t,” said Mortimer; “and I 
don’t think he ever will. At least, he says 
not.” 

“Ah, we'll see,” said Ethel, to herself ; 
“we'll see about that. I suppose he’s poor ?” 

“Oh, of course, moderately so,” said 
Mortimer. “ But you haven’t told me why 
you want to know all this.” 

“No more I have! How silly of me,” 
said Ethel. “It’s because a friend of mine 
~a dear, dear, dearest old lady with curls—- 
saw him at the Academy and she fell 
right in love with him, and she came to 
me and said, ‘Oh, Ethel, darling, 
find out who he is, and if he’s poor 
I'll buy a picture, and if he isn’t 
poor, find out what I can do for 
him.’ So I said I would, 
and I’m sorry he’s only 
moderately 
poor. And 
what could she 
do for him ?” 

And Morti- 
mer was really 
cross. 

“Oh, hang it 
all, Ethel, how 
do Iknow? If 
your dear, 
dearer, dearest 
old woman 
wants to do a 
good turn to a struggling fellow, make her 
buy one of my pictures.” 

“ T'll ask her,” said Ethel. 

“ Or bring her to me and have her portrait 
painted. I’m rather good at old women— 
I’ve a bit of a knack at ancient colour. 
She'll think she’s been done by an old 
master. Is she still nice to look at? I hate 
‘em ugly.” 

“Oh, she’s the prettiest woman — old 
woman, I mean—in London,” said Ethel. 
“ But I’m so much obliged to you, Mortimer. 
And now you can tell me where he lives. 
lhat’s all I want now, except is he nice, and 

»on?” 

And Mortimer Gray looked at her. 

“What a diplomatist you would make. 
He lives at Milworth Studios, Earl’s Court, 
and he’s nice enough to men. But he 
doesn’t seem over-fond of women. Shall I 
call you a cab at once?” 

He meant to be bitterly satirical. 

“Yes, please do; I’m in an awful hurry.” 

And as he left her and saw the hansom 
drive off, Gray said :— 

“What the deuce is she up to now?” 


“EUREKA! 
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But Ethel forgot all about him as she 
drove off to see the “dear, dearest old lady 
in London.” 

And she rushed in upon Celia, and knelt 
down and kissed her with the prettiest 
violence. 

“Eureka! I’ve found him!” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Celia. 

“ Don’t contradict ; yes,” cried Ethel. “I 
went to see Mortimer Gray (my cousin ; he 
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paints), and I went at him so cleverly and 
cunningly, and though he’s jealous (as all 
men are of all men) he told me without the 
least idea of what I was driving at, and he 
paints figure pictures (with their clothes on, 
fortunately), and he’s not poor and not 
married (and says he won't, the silly), and 
he lives at Earl’s Court, and his -name’s 
Barton Ogilvy. There!” 

“Oh, you dear,” said Celia, as Ethel 
paused to take breath; “but what’s the 
good ?” 

“Lots of good, goose,” said Ethel ; “lots 
of good, and I’ve planned it all. You said 
you were tired of being respectable, didn’t 
you ? 7 

“T said so yesterday,” answered Celia, 
doubtfully ; “ but to-day” 

“Oh, dear,” said Ethel; “how trying of 
you, when I’ve the sweetest plan. You're 
clever, but you can’t invent things, and life’s 
a game (like hockey) and it must be played, 
and if you don’t do just what I say I shall 
give you up. And Mrs. Barton Ogilvy sounds 
quite right, doesn’t it? And Mortimer says 
he paints well, and with you to back him 
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he’ll be an R.A. very soon and perhaps 
President, which is a very good position, 
after all. So it won’t be an affair that I 
ought to stop, and I'll help if you want me 
to. For, oh, my dear, I want you to be 
happy and go about again. So will you do 
what I say?” , 

“What is it?” asked Celia, fearfully. 

And Ethel planted herself upon the rug 
and told her, and Celia quailed and cried 
out :— 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t! How can I?” 

“You can, and you shall,” said Ethel, 
beaming. “Oh, it’s a duck of a plan, and 
such fun, such glorious fun, and I'll find out 
all about it, and how much you are to ask, 
and what you are to do, and how you are to 
behave, and what you are to say to explain 
how you’ve come down to it, so that if you 
are a bit ignorant of their ways it won't 
matter in the least. And he’ll fall in love 
with you at once, or at least very soon, and 
then it will be all right, and—I shall lose 
you.” 

And they cried in each other’s arms, and 
hugged each other, and had lunch which 
they didn’t eat. 

* But I’m such a coward,” said Celia. 

“Oh, but when you're timid, you're so 
very lovely,” cried Ethel. ‘“ And, of course, 
being new to it will make you timid, and so 
everything is perfection. Isn’t it, isn’t it, my 
darling? And isn’t it sweet that I have an 
active brain for planning things? You would 
have cried on this rug for years, and never, 
never have thought of such a dilly, dilly, 
duck of a plan!” 

And she kissed Celia on the tip of her 
nose, and rushed away to find out all about 
it, and how much Celia was to ask, and how 
she was to behave. And Celia sat at home 
and said :— 

“Oh, dear ; oh, dear!” 


III. 

Ir is positively astounding when one considers 
with what fiendish alacrity people’s best 
friends are ready to put them into impossible 
situations for their good. And darling Ethel 
was such a tornado in petticoats that any poor 
feminine vessel caught in the storm had to 
run before her and do as she was told. And 
this is why she went to Milworth Studios in 
a simple dress and a hansom cab, and got out 
some little distance away. For Miss Ethel 
Hurricane Carrington made her do it. 

“For don’t I tell you he’s one of those 
men who are not fond of women?” said 
Ethel. “ Mortimer said so, and so what’s 
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the use of trying to get to know him in the 
ordinary way? It’s no use. But when a 
man of that sort falls in love he’s really awful 
and most entrancing. I once flirted with a 
woman-hater and it was delightful. And 
most dangerous ; and I never, never enjoyed 
myself so much in all my life. So now I’ve 
told you how to do it, and what to do and 
so on, it will be the greatest fun. And really 
youre not a coward, and what does it 
matter ? ” 

“Oh, but suppose anyone should find it 
out ?” 

“No one will.” 

“Aunt might. And she * 

Oh, but “ Aunt,” whose name was Lady 
Silsoe, was someone very severe and very 
horrible, with flat curls and dresses that Celia 
supposed to be made of an ancient moral 
material known as bombasin. 

“She won’t, ever,” said Ethel. ‘“ And if 
she did, you could say you were having your 
portrait painted to give her as a present. 
And then she’ll be delighted and will embrace 
you and make you shiver. At least she 
made me shiver when she did. So here you 
are and be brave and simple and explain 
why. And I'll come and see you this even- 
ing and you shall tell me all about it, 
whether you like him or not, and if he’s 
still musical, and whether he behaves like a 
thunderstorm.” 

And, much to her own surprise, in less than 
five minutes a very beautiful, very desperate, 
and very much disturbed model knocked at 
Mr. Barton Ogilvy’s studio and was opened 
to by that very man himself. 

And her reception was astounding. 

“Good heavens,” said Barton Ogilvy; 
“good heavens !” 

“Oh, what?” asked Celia, 
“oh, what, please ?” 

And Barton Ogilvy, who had a big palette 
on his thumb, repeated ‘“ Good heavens !” 
in a wonderfully musical voice as deep as the 
sea. 

“Why, it must be Providence,” 
Barton Ogilvy ; “ the direct interposition of a 
merciful Providence! Are you a model? 
Say you are, for if you aren’t I shall shut the 
door and cut my throat from ear to ear with- 
out a moment’s hesitation.” 

“Oh, please don’t, don’t,” said Celia, in 
great agitation ; “yes, yes, I am a model.” 

“Then come in,” said Ogilvy, “come In 
and let me gloat over the fact.” 

“Oh, dear, he must be mad,” said Celia ; 
“but he ¢s very handsome and his voice 
makes me quiver.” 


the model ; 


said 
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And Ogilvy handed her a chair. He 
might be mad and extraordinary and far too 
handsome to live, but he had manners, and 
now that his mind was relieved he behaved 
quite well, though he did look as if he had 
been saved from death and despair at the 
last moment. 

“My dear young lady, do not be alarmed,” 
he said ; “I am not mad, but a moment ago 
I was in despair ; now I am in the seventh 
heaven of delight, and I'll explain why. 
Look at this picture.” 

Celia looked and saw a vague suggestion 
of several figures which 
puzzled her dreadfully. 

“T see,” she said. 

“And do you see 
this?” 





“LOOK AT THIS PICTURE.” 


He pointed to what had once been the 
head of a draped woman. It was now a 
blurred and indistinguishable mass of big 
brush-marks. 

“T see it,” said Celia. 

“As you knocked at the door I was en- 
gaged in wiping her head out,” said Barton, 
tragically. “TI was engaged in destroying, 
for the third time, three weeks’ work. 

“Tm very sorry,” said Celia; “it seems 
a pity, doesn’t it ? ” 
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But Barton Ogilvy shook his head till he 
almost wiped that out. 

“It’s a joy to me,” he said. “ And then 
you knocked and I opened the door in a 
rage. I was prepared to bite the head off 
anyone I saw. You may have observed 
that I was a little abrupt ?” 

“T did,” said Celia. 

“ But when I saw you——” 

“You were rather surprising then, 
Celia. 

“And no wonder,” said Barton, “no 
wonder ; I saw my Venus rising, so to speak, 

out of the paving-stones of the 
yard.” 

“Oh,” said Celia, 

) “did you ?” 

“T did,” nodded Barton, joy- 
fully ; “I did. But where have 
you been all this time that I 
never saw you before ?” 

“T’ve been just as usual, you 
know,” said Celia. 

“ But not working, not work- 
ing?” 

“T suppose not,” said Celia ; 
“at least, not hard.” 

“And to whom 
sat ?” 

“T never did,” sighed Celia. 

“What, never? Are you new 
to it?” 

“Oh, I’m quite new,” said 
Celia. 

“T am the first, then, 
Barton. 

“Of course, there was ‘poor 
old Jack.’ But he didn’t count,” 
thought Celia. 

“Yes, you are the first,” said 
Celia, and she blushed. 

“And I shall be the last,” 
said Barton, firmly; “the last, 
at any rate, until I have finished 
this picture of ‘The Transit of 
Venus.’ I engage you day in, 
day out, at your own price, till 
then. You'll sit to no one else?” 

“ Never,” said Celia; “at least, I mean 
not till you say I may.” 

“Then I'll begin now,” said Barton. “ Sit 
in this chair on the dais. Never mind about 
the drapery ; what I want is your head.” 

He spoke with the ardour of an anatomist, 
and Celia shivered. 

“Tt sounds as if you wanted it in a charger,” 
she said. 

“T’d rather have it that way than not at 
all,” cried Ogilvy. ‘“ Now, look this way and 


” 


said 
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weakly ; 


have you 
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keep fairly still. As you're fresh to it, say 
when you’re tired.” 

He looked at her with his burning eyes till 
a fine blush rose once more to Celia’s cheeks. 

“ Oh, what a colour,” said Barton ; “and 
what a thing it is to try to paint. If the 
other woman enraged me because she wasn’t 
what she ought to be, I see you'll madden 
me by being more than I can manage.” 

“Oh, no,” said Celia. She knew she was 
most gentle and domesticated. 

“Oh, yes,” said Barton, who was already 
in despair over the infinitely lovely series of 
delicate planes that 
went to make up 
beautiful Celia 
Hardy. But he 
worked rapidly and 
talked as well. He 
was curiously 
abrupt. 

“How did you 
come down to 
this?” he de- 
manded, as he 
squeezed carmine 
on his palette. 

‘To what?” 
asked Celia. 

“To being a 
model ?” 

“A friend of 
mine suggested it, 

Mr. Ogilvy.” 

“Poor dear,”’ 
said Ogilvy. “Of 
course, I see you 
are a lady, and I 
know it must be 
hard. But haven't 
you any people ?” 

* Lots,” said Celia. 

* Are they poor, then?” 

* Poorer than I am,” said Celia. Not one 
of the luckless wretches had more than two 
thousand a year. “ Much poorer, ever so 
much poorer.” 

“The world’s a queer place,” said Ogilvy. 
“T’ve painted all day on a crust of bread 
and have gone out to dine with the Lord 
Mayor.” 

“Oh, dear! I’m so sorry,” said Celia, piti- 
fully. ‘ Were you very hungry ?” 

“ Murderously so,” replied Ogilvy. “ But 
tell me how you came to me first of all. 
There must have been a Providence in it. 
Did you ever hear of me before ?” 

Celia was now feeling quite at home. She 
saw Mr. Ogilvy was almost as good as he 
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was handsome ; at least, if not good, he was 
kind and simple. 

“Oh, yes,” said Celia. “I heard your 
name and some things about you.” 

““What things ?” asked the curious painter. 
“Nice things, I hope.” 

“Not all nice,” said Celia, in confusion. 
“ At least, I mean they were nice in a way, 
if one liked that sort of thing.” 

“You are obscure,” said Ogilvy ; “ what 
was it?” 

“T heard you didn’t like women at all,” 
said Celia. “ At least, that’s what Ethel said.” 


“**1 HEARD YOU DIDN'T LIKE WOMEN AT ALL,” SAID CELIA.” 


“Who's Ethel ?” 

“ She’s my friend—the hockey one.” 

“It’s not true,” said Ogilvy, painting hard ; 
“it’s not in the least true. I hate some 
women, of course. But in the abstract 
they’re charming.” 

“ Not in the concrete ?” said Celia. 

“Even in the concrete, sometimes,” said 
Ogilvy. “But some are trying, very trying.” 

He had suffered from wild adoration. _ 

“Oh, yes ; they are, I know,” said Celia. 
“There’s my aunt, for instance.” : 

“What about her?” asked Ogilvy, staring 
at his canvas. 

“She wears bombasin and has flat curls,” 
said Celia. 

“] thought they only did that in Dickens,” 
said Ogilvy. 
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And Celia nodded. 

“ My aunt comes out of Dickens, and she’s 
very strict and very severe, and very moral 
and religious and hard ; and she hates Ethel 
because she’s so lively. And she gives 
me good advice and looks after me ever 
since——” 

“ Ever since what?” asked the artist. 

“Oh, ever since I had no home to speak 
of ; no real home, you know,” said Celia. 

“T don’t know, you know,” said Barton, 
looking at her curiously. “Do you mean 
since your parents died ?” 

“No, no; not my parents—my—— 

And Barton Ogilvy stopped painting. 

“T believe you’ve been married !” 

And Celia gasped. 

“Yes, long ago; but not now. 
be—they almost made me.” 

“ Poor dear,” said Ogilvy. 
I spoke.” 

“Oh, no,” said Celia; “it couldn’t be 
helped. And it’s always better for people 
to know everything, isn’t it ?” 

“ Everything ?” 

“ Oh—well, almost everything,” said Celia. 
And as she said it she looked so lovely that 
Barton Ogilvy almost forgot that he was a 
painter. 

“Look here,” he said, “ we'll have some 
lunch. I daresay you are hungry, and I’m 
famished. And now I’ve got you engaged 
for this picture I feel I have some time to 
spare. Can you eat cold tongue and 
biscuits ? ” 

But Celia could have eaten husks with 
him. And as she ate the tongue Ogilvy kept 
looking at her. 

“I tell you it’s Providence—it’s Provi- 
dence! And what did you say your name 
was ?” 

“It’s Celia,” she said ; “ Celia Hardy.” 

“Then the day after to-morrow I shall call 
you Celia,” said Ogilvy. 

It seemed a very long time to the day after 
to-morrow, thought Celia. 


” 


I had to 


“|’m very sorry 


IV. 
“ Ou, oh, oh, how splendiferous!” said Ethel, 
who had no more respect for the English 
language than a popular novelist ; “how very 
splendiferous! What did I tell you? Oh, 
tell me all, all about it. And is he really 
nice? And wasn’t it clever of me, and didn’t 
I prophesy it? And did you make arrange- 
ments to be paid? I'll have the money, 
darling, and buy myself something with it. 
For really it’s mine, you know. And was 
is voice very thunderstormy, or did it grow 
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tender and soft? Tell me; tell me all 
before I die!” 

And Celia told her all—or almost all. 
That he was going to call her “Celia” the 
day after to-morrow she kept to herself. 

“And I said my people were even poorer 
than I,” she said. ‘“‘Oh, it was funny. But 
it seemed wrong. Suppose he’s angry when 
he finds out.” 

“ Pooh, bah !” said Ethel ; “ what kind of 
man would be cross at finding his wife had 
five thousand a year instead of nothing? 
And you needn’t tell him till you’re married, 
need you ?” 

But Celia sighed and blushed, and looked 
at the hearthrug, and sighed again and again. 

““And somehow we talked about aunt. I 
had to make conversation or I should have 
died. And talking about her made me quite 
alarmed. She’s not been to see me for days, 
and any moment she might come, and I’m 
quite in the wrong frame of mind to be with 
her ; and her eyes are just like needles.” 

“Don’t let her disgruntle you when things 
are going so sweetly,” cried Ethel. 

“ What’s ‘disgruntle’?” 

“Tt’s an American word, and means it,” 
said Ethel. “How can a word like that 
mean anything else? So, of course, it 
doesn’t. 

Celia nodded. 

“And I want to send him some rugs— 
good ones. You shall come with me and 
choose them.” 

“Oh, what fun!” said Ethel. 

And when Ogilvy had Celia’s head on his 
canvas and her name on his tongue he had 
her rugs on his floor as well. 

“ Now I wonder who sent me these ?” said 
Ogilvy, gloomily. “They’re deuced expensive, 
too. I hope it wasn’t one of those women.” 

“What women ?” asked Celia. 

Barton Ogilvy shook his head and answered 
irrelevantly. 

“They will do it,” he said; “they keep on 
doing it.” 

“ But are the rugs nice?” asked Celia. 

“Oh, they’re beautiful, but I haven’t the 
least doubt that the sender will come along 
here shortly and go down on one of them 
and offer me marriage,” said Ogilvy, very 
disconsolate. 

And Celia went as scarlet as hips and 
haws, or the King’s uniform, or vermilion, 
or an epithet in a decadent poet’s latest red 
rhyme. 

“Oh, I’m sure she won't,” she cried. 

“Oh, you don’t know ’em,” said Ogilvy, 
desperately. 


And did you think him poor?” 
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“No woman could!” 

“You couldn't,” said Ogilvy; “but they 
can. They do. They will.” 

He went on painting, but presently he was 
sent for by a picture-dealer in Bond Street 
and had to go away for two hours. He said 
he should be back in one. 

“ And will you keep house for me in the 
meantime, Celia?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Celia. 

“Call me Barton.” 

“Yes, Mr. Barton Ogilvy.” 

He put on a frock-coat and a high hat, and 
looked as rich as if he was already what 
Celia was to make him, and that, of course, 
was the President of the Royal Academy. 

“And don’t let anyone in,” he said. 
“ Good-bye, Celia.” 

“ Good-bye, sir,” said Celia. 

And Barton Ogilvy looked as black as a 
thunderstorm. It was idiotic to say he 
hated women, thought Celia as she went 
round his studio and inspected the canvases 
with their faces to the wall. But it was not 
the pictures which convinced her of people’s 
folly 

“ He’s beginning to like me,” said Celia. 

Then there came a knock at the door. 


She opened it to find a handsome fury of an 


Italian model in the peasant’s dress of the 
Campagna standing on the threshold. 
“Is the signore in?” asked the 
woman, eyeing Celia as if she would 
eat her without salt. 
‘*No,’’ said 
Celia. 
“Eet is a lie,” 
said the model, 
who called herself 
Carlotta Pisani. 
* Ket is a lie.” 
She put her foot 
inside the door and 
in spite of Celia 
came right in. She 
marched into the 
studio. Celia fol- 
lowed, trembling. 
“Where is he, 
ha?” asked Car- 
lotta. “I will to 
see him. And do 
you know why?” 
She stood on the 
centre rug and 
lifted her arms. 
“ No—o,” 
Celia. 
“Eet is because 


Italian 
like to 


said 
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I love him, and he loves me,” said Carlotta, 
tragically. “What doze et mattare eef | 
have taken a knife to him, and he poot me 
out ?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Celia, weakly. “| 
can’t say. But he’s not here.” 

“Then why are you here ?” 

“T’m waiting,” said Celia. 

“1 do not like that you should wait,” said 
Carlotta, “and I do not like you.” 

“Don’t you?” said Celia. “Oh, I wish 
he would come back.” 

“T tell him las’ week that eef he spoke to 
anozzer wooman I would keel him,” said 
Carlotta. ‘ Do you love him, too?” 

* No—o,” said Celia. 

“Eet is a lie,” said Carlotta, with simple 
grandeur, “for all woomens love him. But 
none shall but me, me, Carlotta Pisani, who 
sat first for him. I peety you and you had 
mooch better go away before I get rage in 
me. When I become raging I use my knife 
always. It is impossible not, quite impos- 
sible, and I have cut him once, not mooch, 
but a leetle, and he was annoy and poot me 
out. And I sleep in the yard all night and 
cry till a policeman come. But you love 
him too, poor girl, and you had better go at 
once.” 

And then there was another knock. 

“ Ha, it is anozzer,” said Carlotta, as Celia 
went to the door. “Let me. I will speak 
to her!” 

And with one motion of her right arm she 


“SHE THREW CELIA ON TO A BIG COUCH.” 
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threw Celia on to a big couch. Then Carlotta 
opened to Ethel Carrington. 

“T said it was anozzer,” said Carlotta, dis- 
dainfully. “Go away, wooman, you are not 
wanted. The signore is not in and wants no 
models. I am his model—I, Carlotta 
Pisani.” 

“Oh,” said Ethel Carrington, “and where’s 
Mrs. Hardy ?” 

“T do not know her,” said Carlotta. 
Celia squeaked inside. 

“ Ethel, Ethel, come in, or let me get out. 
She’s terrifying me, and Mr. Ogilvy had to 
go away, and she wou/d come in.” 

She spoke over Carlotta’s shoulder. 
Carlotta was as calm as the Alban Hills. 

“The signore belongs to me,” she declared. 
“ And eef this is your friend, take her away 
before I keel her. For she has no right 
here—no, not at all!” . 

“Let me pass, you foolish person,” said 
Ethel, who considered that hockey made her 
equal to all emergencies. ‘“ Let me pass.” 

Carlotta smiled, and, placing her ample 
hand on Ethel’s bosom, she propelled her 
backwards into the middle of the yard. 
There she subsided gracefully into what was 
known as a flower-bed, because there were 
no flowers there. 

“Oh, oh,” said Ethel, as she rose. “ Why, 
you most extraordinary person, how dare 
you, and what do you mean? For two pins 
I would call a policeman.” 

“Policeman, poof!” said Carlotta. “I 
do not care ; I know them all and they love 
me, but I love Signor Ogilvy.” 

“Bah!” cried Ethel. “ But Celia, quick, 
quick ; come out if this dreadful woman 
won't let me come in.” 

“I can’t,” said Celia ; “ I’m in charge.” 

“Tt looks like it,” said Ethel; “ but if 
you don’t you'll be caught—your dreadful 
aunt 

“ What about her ?” quavered Celia. 

“She knows, and is coming,” shrieked 
Ethel. “She went to your house just now 
and marched into your room and found 
Mr. Ogilvy’s address there in my hand- 
writing, and a fool you were to leave it 
about ; and she came right round to me at 
once, and came in on me like.an Assyrian 
and said, ‘ Who—who—who is Mr. Barton 
Ogilvy?’ and she frightened me so I couldn’t 
invent quick, and I was forced, like a fool, to 
speak the truth, or very near it, and I said he 
was a dear old painter who was painting your 
portrait, and then she said, ‘Is he there 
now ?’ and I said ‘ No’ at once in such a way 
that she rose up and went out and got into 
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her cab and said to the man to come here. 
And I rushed out and got a hansom ; and, 
oh! I can’t be many minutes before her. 
Come, come!” 

“Yes! go, go,” said Carlotta, who under- 
stood the last words, though she had not 
followed Ethel’s English flowing like the 
turbid Po in flood times. And taking hold of 
Celia she hurled her into the yard. “Go, 
before I become mad and keel you.” 

“ But I can’t,” said Celia, as Ethel stopped 
her backward rush. “I can’t; I was left in 
charge.” 

“T am here,” said Carlotta. “I will explain 
it all—all to the signore.” 

And just then a four-wheeler stopped at the 
studio entrance, and Lady Silsoe emerged, 
with her awful aspect, her Assyrian curls, 
her bombasin, and an antique known in 
history as a reticule. 

“Wait,” said Lady Silsoe, stalking into the 
yard. She stopped as though she had 
suddenly been turned into stone. 

“Celia, Celia,” she said. 

And if Medusa’s head ever spoke, in 
such accents did it speak. 

Celia became a petrifaction, Ethel put 
her hand to her heart, and even Carlotta 
was visibly impressed. There was something 
as awe-inspiring about Lady Silsoe as if she 
were first cousin to the ruined temple at 
Pzestum. 

“ Celia, what is this ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Celia. 
did it.” 

She indicated Carlotta, who stood in the 
doorway of the studio with a dark and awful 
smile. 

“Who is this theatrically-clothed person ? ” 
asked Lady Silsoe. “And what is she?” 

“T am Carlotta Pisani, and I love him wiz 
all my heart,” said the Italian ; “and I com- 
mand you to take these woomans away before 
I keel them. I cannot bear them. For I 
love him.” 

Lady Silsoe inspected her with her naked 
eyes, and then doubly inspected her through 
a lorgnette. This mixed process usually 
reduced the most stubborn person to a 
perfect flux. But Carlotta, having recovered 
from the first fearful impression, was calmly 
scornful. ; 

“T do not mind you,” she said; “he will 
not love you.” 

“You are an impertinent woman,” cried 
Lady Silsoe, “and I will not talk to you.” 

“That is good,” said Carlotta ; “I do not 
wish to talk with anyone but the signore. 
And when he sees you he will laugh.” 


“But she 
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“ Celia,” cried Lady Silsoe, trembling with 
rage, “get your hat.” 

But Celia shook her head. 

“T daren’t,” she quavered ; “it’s inside.” 

“Then J will get it,” said Lady Silsoe. 
She advanced upon the Italian. 

“T will not have you here,” said Carlotta. 
“Go away, old woman; I do not like you. 
I shall push you hard in the chest if you 
come ; very hard, and you will sit down.” 

As she extended her mighty Campanian 
hand as evidence of her good faith, Lady 
Silsoe paused. 

“Where is this Mr. Barton Ogilvy ?” she 
demanded. 

And at that very moment Barton Ogilvy 
hurried round the corner and came upon the 
tableau. He paused—thunderstruck, and 
Ethel flew at him. 

“Oh, say you are your father’s son,” she 
implored. 

“T am,’ said Ogilvy ; “I never denied it.” 

“TI told Lady Silsoe you were very old, 


and you aren’t, so say your father 
will be here by-and-by,” whispered 
the agitated Ethel. “Say it at 
once to her, and don’t hesitate. 
Oh, save Celia by saying it!” 

He was a brave man and said it. 

“ My father will be here by-and- 
by,” he said, at large, “and he will 
be pleased to see you all.” 

He saluted Lady Silsoe and 
looked at Celia with anxiety. She 
clasped her han@s and said no- 
thing. Lady Silsoe doubly _in- 
spected him and he trembled. But 
Carlotta intervened. 

“T have come back again, mio 
amore,” she said, with triumphant 
simplicity. “I could not stay away 
any longer. And I have turn these 
woomans out. Only I do not mind 
the old one.” 

And Barton Ogilvy burst into 
laughter. It cannot be said that 
it was happy laughter. 

“T will wait and see your father,” 
said Lady Silsoe. 

“His father is dead,” said Car- 
lotta. “ He is very dead for many 
years. It is impossible to see him. 
He painted; my mother knew 
him.” 

“You unholy fiend,” said Bar- 
ton, who did not know whether he 
was on his head or his heels. For 
who was Lady Silsoe, and who was 
the young lady who implored him 
to say he was his father’s son? And what 
in the name of Heaven had happened since 
Carlotta came? “You wretch, I hate 
you !” 

“And I love you wiz all my heart,” said 
Carlotta ; “and you can beat me if you wish 
it. But I will not have these other woomans 
here.” 

“Stop,” said Lady Silsoe, “stop. I wish 
to have an explanation. Are we to have it 
in a backyard in a low locality? That is all 
I ask.” 

Barton Ogilvy recovered his sangfroid. — 

“By no means. Let us go inside. 
Carlotta, be so good as to go.” 

“Never more,” said Carlotta. “I 
you wiz all my heart.” 

“Then at any rate let us go inside,” said 
Barton. And they all entered. 

“Now, madam,” he said to the Gorgon, 
desperately, “what can I do for you?” 

“You can offer me an explanation. 
Carrington said you were old.” 
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THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


“ Did she? And who is Miss Carrington?” 

Lady Medusa indicated Ethel. 

“Well, so I am,” said Barton; “so I am, 
if it comes to that. I’m over thirty.” 

“ And she said that my niece was having 
her portrait painted. Kindly show it to 
me.” 

“Tt’s not begun yet,” said Barton, “at 
least, hardly. And is Mrs. Hardy your 
niece ?” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear,” said Celia, suddenly. 

“ Sis@ is, sir, she is, and I consider that I 
am her guardian. And I find her in a back- 
yard in Earl’s Court without a hat quarrelling 
with an Italian person in a costume fit 
for a pantomime! It is terrible. And as 
for you, Miss Carrington, I am ashamed of 
you.” 

And at that Ethel lost control of herself. 

“ Celia, darling, will you sit there and let 
me be abused? This old thing may be 
your aunt, but she’s not your keeper and 
she’s not mine. And I'll do what I like and 
say what I like and go where I like without 
asking your permission, Lady Silsoe. So 
there, so there, so there ! ” 

“And I love him wiz all my heart,” 
chanted Carlotta, mournfully ; “and when I 
cut him I loved him. And I cried in the 
yard all night.” 

“Oh, you poor thing,” said Celia. 
touched Carlotta’s hand. 

“Ah, you love him, too,” said Carlotta, 
“and though I hate you, you are a kind 
wooman, and eef I did not love him I would 
kees you.” 

Tears rolled down Carlotta’s cheeks, and 
poor Barton Ogilvy said “ Confound it!” 
in an audible voice. 

“The only thing I can do is to get 
married,” he said to himself ; “ it’s the only 
way. 

He looked at Celia, who blushed crimson 
at his glance. 

“I don’t know who you are, Mrs. Hardy,” 
he said, suddenly, “ but I hope you believe 
that this lady from Italy has no claim on 
me. 

Lady Silsoe inspected the lady from Italy 
once more. 

‘“ But I love you,” said Carlotta, “ wiz all 
my heart.” 

“TI can’t help that, can I?” asked Barton. 

“But we can help staying,” said Lady 
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Silsoe, rising grandly. “Come, Celia, your 
hat.” 

But Barton Ogilvy intervened. 

“These ladies will stay to tea,” he said, 
firmly. 

“My niece will not,” said Lady Silsoe ; 
“and you can consider the order for the 
portrait cancelled.” 

“Mrs. Hardy will attend to that,” said 
Barton ; “and we have made an arrange- 
ment by which she is engaged to me for a 
year.” 

“Engaged to you for a year,” said Lady 
Silsoe, in a voice which had notes in it 
almost as like a thunderstorm as his own. 
“* What do you mean, sir?” 

“Ts it not true, Mrs. Hardy ?” 

“ Yes,” murmured Celia. 

“T forbid it,” said Lady Silsoe. “It’s not 
proper. She has only been a widow three 
years, and she must not marry, she shall 
not.” 

“ Aunt, aunt,” said Celia, in an agony, 
“don’t be so foolish. It’s not that sort of 
engagement !” 

Lady Silsoe had several internal earth- 
quakes. 

“Not the sort of engagement that ends in 
marriage! Then this is no place for me.” 

She stalked towards the door. 

“If you do not follow me to my cab, 
Celia, we shall not meet again. Miss 
Carrington, whether you come or not, we are 
henceforth strangers.” 

“Thanks,” said 
obliged.” 

And Lady Silsoe went out. 

But Carlotta was all over smiles. She 
had gathered certain things which, though 
unpleasing for a time, yet promised joy in 
the end. 

“‘T will come back at the end of the year, 
signore, when the time is expired. For I 
love you wiz all my heart, and eef I cut 
you I cried. And I will come back—always, 
always !” 

She followed Lady Silsoe and disappeared. 

“ And now,” said Barton Ogilvy, “ we'll 
have some tea, and after that perhaps some- 
one will tell me all about it.” 

Whatever he was told, whether true or not, 
does not matter. For the engagement lasted 
much less than a year. And the transit of 
Venus never happened, after all. 
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(THE SOLUTIONS TO THESE PUZZLES WILL APPEAR IN THE JANUARY NUMBER.) 


HE puzzles 
contained in 
the following 
pages will be 
found to be of 
almost every 
degree of difficulty, from very 
easy up to those which re- 
quire for their solution a con- 
siderable amount of skill. If 
any of our readers succeed 
in solving the whole of the 
puzzles here given before the 
solutions appear, we think we 
may congratulate them upon 
possessing an unusual amount 
of ingenuity. In the case of 
such puzzles as necessitate 
folding or cutting the paper, 
we advise those who do not 
wish to mutilate the Magazine 
to make copies of the draw- 
ings, which may be easily 
done with the aid of a piece 
of tracing-paper. 
The first puzzle we give is 
a comparatively simple one. 
It is called 
1. —TRACKING 
FUGITIVES. 
Everyone knows with what 
extraordinary skill a North- 
American Indian can follow 
up a trail —a_ skill which 
seems to rise from a kind of 
instinct, and which has no 
equal among white races, with 
the single exception, of course, 
of our old friend Sherlock 
Holmes. We now 
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I.—-TRACKING THE FUGITIVES. 


what happened to the two 
fugitives. In order to throw 
his pursuers off the trail the 
man changed his means of 
locomotion at each of the 
places marked in numbers on 
the diagram. The problem 
consists in discovering the 
manner of locomotion 
tween each of these stations 
and the next; what vehicles 
the man took; what hap- 
pened to him in the course 
of his flight; and what he 
did with the child at the 
different stages of the 
journey. 

2.—THE QUARRELSOME 

BROTHERS. 

On the death of their 
uncle, Peter, Paul, and James 
inherited his whole fortune. 
The property consisted of 
three houses and three gar- 
dens. The gardens, however, 
were not attached to the 
houses, but, as shown in the 
accompanying drawing, were 
situated at some little dis- 
tance away, and each brother 
desired to have the house 
nearest the gardens. At last 
the dispute reached such a 
pitch of violence that they 
agreed upon a plan by which 
each of them could reach his 
own garden without meeting 
either of his brothers on the 
way. The puzzle consists 

in discovering how the 


be- 





ask our readers to 

imagine themselves i 
transformed for the 
moment into these in- 
habitants of the prairie, 
and request them to 
try to discover, simply 
by examination of the 
traces which are repro- 
duced on the accom- 
panying diagram, and 
which were produced 
by the flight of a man 
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three roads were made 
from the houses to the 
gardens without any 
of them crossing either 
of the others. We 
understand that for 
the last two years the 
brothers have been in 
the habit of going 
daily from their 
houses to their gar- 
dens without having 
met each other on 








leading a child, exactly 


2.—THE QUARRELSOME BROTHERS. 


any single occasion. 
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3-—-TO RECONSTRUCT THE CLOWN, 


3-—TO RECONSTRUCT THE CLOWN. 

This problem consists in cutting up the 
various parts of the above drawing and 
combining them so as to reconstruct the 
clown, who is shown in various pieces. This, 
no doubt, appears to be extremely easy, but 
it will perhaps seem less so when we say that 
only two cuts must be made with the scissors, 
making four pieces ; these pieces having to 
be so put together as to form the clown. If 
correctly done the pieces will at the same 
time construct a perfect square. 

-A STRANGE SIGNATURE. 

The drawing given below contains the 

signature of a celebrated French general, 
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nclosed in portions in the different circles. 
'o discover the name of this general it is 


necessary to cut out these circles and to 
lace the fragments of writing end to end in 
.eir proper order, when the signature will at 
nce become apparent. 
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5.—TO MAKE A HEN OUT OF 
AN APPLE. 

To see a chicken issue from an 
egg is a sight in which there is 
nothing extraordinary ; but a hen 





5.—-TO MAKE A HEN OUT OF AN APPLE. 


which issues from an apple is 

something of a novelty. It is, 

however, not impossible—at least 

on paper. Look at this drawing, 

which represents an apple. With 

four cuts of the scissors divide it into four 

pieces ; rearrange the pieces in the proper 

order, and you will obtain a beautiful black hen. 

6.—TO TURN THIS MAN INT©® ANOTHER. 

The accompanying drawing shows some- 

thing resembling a fat Dutchman with his 

hands clasped on his chest, enclosed exactly 

within asquare. The curious thing about him 

is this, that if he is properly cut in pieces and 

these pieces are correctly put together again 

he will form a different-looking individual 
altogether, standing upright on his legs. 
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A CURIOUS MENA- 
GERIE. 


The four triangles re- 


presented in the fore- 
going figure depict a 
menagerie, but a mena- 
gerie which is by no means 
a common one, since we 
see living in it, on the best 
terms with each other, a 
“happy family,” consist- 
ing of a dog, a cat, an 
eagle, a rabbit, a goose, 
and a cock. The form of 
this menagerie is also so 
singular that in order to 
show all the parts of it the 
artist has been obliged to 
divide it into these four 
triangles. We now rely 
upon the skill of our 
readers to cut out these 
triangles, having first 
traced them, for prefer- 
ence, on a sheet of white 
paper, and to put the tri- 
angles together again in 
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7-—-A CURIOUS MENAGERIE. 


—A STRANGE GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 








such a manner that our 
menagerie may be pre- 
sented to us in a new 
geometrical form, which 
will show all the animals 
complete instead of being 
cut in pieces as at present. 
8.—A STRANGE GEOME- 

TRICAL PROBLEM. 

A certain Professor of 
Geometry, who was never 
able to get his favourite 
study out of his head, 
designed for his wife the 
costume represented in 
the accompanying drawing. 
It is of its kind a real curi- 
osity, for if this portrait is 
cut into seven pieces it is 
possible to make of these 
seven pieces an exact equl- 
lateral triangle. It is now 
for our readers to discover 
how this is to be done. We 
may add that this puzzle 1s 
by no means one of the 
most difficult of this series. 





9.— THE FACE- 
TIOUS SCHOOL- 
BOY. 

A lazy school- 
boy had a class- 
book containing 
different kinds of 
pictures. He 
chose a page on 
which the draw- 
ing was exclu- 
sively composed 
of straight lines, 
representing, 
among other sea- 
side objects, a 
certain kind of 
building which is 
only found on the 
sea-coast. Taking 
his pen and his 
ruler he amused 
himself during 
the time when he 


ought to have been studying his lessons by 
prolonging all the straight lines of the draw- 
ing until the page on his book presented the 
odd appearance shown in the annexed figure, 
resembling rather an original form of cobweb 
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than a land- 
cape. Now, the 
problem which 
we put before our 
readers is this: 
what did the 
drawing represent 
in the first in- 
stance ? 
10.—ROUND 
THE CAPSTAN. 
Ten Japanese 
sailors were work- 
ing at a capstan. 
The inventor of 
this problem, 
with more regard 
to his own inter- 
ests than to the 
feelings of his 
victims, decapi- 
tated the ten 
Japanese and 
also cut off their 


legs. ‘This process being performed, he mixed 
the heads and legs together, and now desires 
our readers to restore to each of the bodies 
which remain at the bars of the capstan the 
heads and legs belonging to each particular 


man, being careful not to give 
the legs of a Japanese who is 
pulling to one who is pushing, 
and not to place on a body which 
is turned one way a head which 
is looking another. The legs are 
given in the upper portion of 
the illustration and the heads at 
the right-hand side of it. 

















10.—ROUND THE CAPSTAN. 
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birds, they will no 
doubt -be of opinion 
that we have made a 
mistake in admitting 
a problem which is 
within the capacity of 
any child, since ap- 
parently nothing can 
be easier, seeing that 
all that is required are 
a few snips with a 
pair of scissors. But 
probably they will 
change their opinion 
when we add _ that 
the problem must be 
solved by simply fold- 
ing the paper, with 
no kind of cut what- 
ever. How, then, is 
the paper to be 
folded so as to bring 
together into their 
proper places the 
bodies, heads, and 
tails of the _ respec- 
tive birds ? 

















1!.—THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 





11.—THE SIGNS OF THE 

ZODIAC. 
Here is a _ celestial map, | 

not, however, strictly correct 
from the astronomical point 
of view, and not intended 
to teach our readers. the 
position of the stars, but only 
to exercise their patience with 
an amusing little puzzle. It 
will be observed that the map 
is surrounded by twelve signs 
of the Zodiac. The problem 
consists in cutting out two 
of these signs—there are only 
two which will serve the pur- 
pose, and you must find out 
which they are—and in plac- 
ing them among the stars 
and the white dots in such 
a position that they shall 
not touch a single star or 
dot. 
















































12.—TO COMPLETE THE 












BIRDS. | 
If we tell our readers that 
this problem consists of re- | 
uniting all the pieces of this = a 









drawing in order to form two 12,—TO COMPLETE THE BIRDS. 
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13.—TO MAKE A FLOWER OUT OF THESE 
FOUR FREAKS. 

This puzzle will be found to require a 
somewhat different kind of skill and ingenuity 
from the last, but is by no means so difficult 

‘ it may appear at first sight. Here are four 
the oddest-looking faces which ever were 
en out of a nightmare. And yet if properly 
ombined they are capable of forming one of 
he most beautiful objects in Nature. It is 
required to cut out these four grotesque 
ligures and to recombine them so as to form 
flower, which will appear in white, with the 
m, leaves, and bloom complete, upon a 
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14. THE SERPENT AND THE FILE, 
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13.—-TO MAKE A FLOWER OUT OF THESE FOUR FREAKS. 


black background. This, we may say, is not 
a very easy problem, and any reader who cor- 
rectly solves it may pride himself upon having 
accomplished something unusually clever. 
14.—THE SERPENT AND THE FILE. 
Those who desire to solve this puzzle are 
required to cut out the drawing so as to 
obtain a single strip of paper containing the 
seven pieces of the serpent and the file. 
Then, without cutting the paper in any 
way or marking it with any fold, and 
without the aid of any instrument, make 
the file disappear and present only the 
serpent reconstructed complete. 














THE 


15.—A BLOT OF INK. 
We know what strange designs children 
amuse themselves in making by pressing 
blots of ink between 
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shown inserted in the grey background, the 
outline of a well-known animal. These pieces 
of paper must be cut out and gummed 





two folds of paper. We 
here publish one which 
has this particularly curi- 
ous quality, that on 
being folded in a certain 
manner, without cutting, 
it produces four 
lutely round 

blots. Moreover, when 
these folds are made 
nothing else will be 
visible in the drawing 
except four black 
} 
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16.—WHAT ANIMAL IS 
THIS? 

Owen, the 

able 


Professor 
great naturalist, was 
on seeing a bone to 
reconstruct the entire 
skeleton of the animal 
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upon the black rectangle which 1s 





The animal we 





to which it had be 
though the 
had 
fromthe 
years. 
reconstruct, 


longed, 
W hole spec 1es 
globe for many 
Qur 


with the 


disappeared 
thousands of 
re juired to 


small pieces of white paper which are here 


readers are 
twelve 


here repre duced. 
may say, however, will not be a white 
one but a black one. 
17-—THE CASTLE IN THE 
The drawing on the next page shows a for 
traversed by a winding river and many lealy 
valleys, while in the centre is situated 
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containing one car only. 
The two parts of the pas- 
sage between the refuge 
and the sheds have also 
space in each for a single 
car. Now, the proprietor 
wished to move the cars 
from each shed into the 
opposite one, so that the 
cars numbered 1, 2, 3 
should occupy the shed at 
present filled by ‘hose 
marked 4, 5, 6—and , 2ice- 
versa. In solving this pro- 
blem the reader can easily 
draw an enlarged diagram 
in which shillings and half- 
pennies will represent the 








17.—THE CASTLE IN THE FOREST. 


magnificent castle. The owner of the castle 
is very hospitable, but only to those who have 
shown sufficient ingenuity to arrive at his 


respective cars. 
19.—THE RIFLE -RANGE. 
This rifle-range contains twelve targets, 
and between 





dwelling by such of the alleys as are not 
stopped with bars. The visitor is also 
strictly forbidden to cross the little river 
except by the bridges, and must never 





these targets 
are placed ob- 
stacles of suffi- 
cient height to 











traverse any portion of the route twice 
over. The problem consists of imagin- 


labyrinth by the opening at the right hand, 
and to make one’s way through the forest 
to the castle in the centre. 

18.—A MOTOR-CAR PROBLEM. 


ing oneself to be a visitor, to enter the 


hide them. 
There is a cer- 
tain point of 
the ground, 
however, from 





| REFUGE whence a 


marksman can 


The owner of the building which is Lean obtain a clear 


represented on the accompanying plan, 
wishing to utilize it for the storing of 
motor-cars, constructed a shed at each 


view of all the 
targets without 
the interven- 











tion of any 


end, each shed capable of holding three - 

motor-cars. The passage between the sheds ~ of these ob- 

is only wide enough to allow one car at a 4 5 6 stacles. Can 

time to pass along it. On the left side of /| you find this 
” point ? 








this passage is a “refuge” capable of 


18.—A MOTOR-CAK PROBLEM. 
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THE RIFLE-RANGE, 














adays for quite young girls to 

write stories all about them 

selves and their thoughts and 

escapades, and get them pub- 

lished, even when they are 
most ordinary and uninteresting—excepting 
to themselves, of course ; so I don’t see why 
I should not tell about our Turkey Christmas, 
or, as Ronald calls it, our Glut in Turkeys, 
which really was very funny, and tragic as 
well. It happened last Christmas. I was 
quite a child—only fifteen. Father had not 
patented his wonderful discovery then, and 
made a whole fortune just by——but I for- 
got ; that is another story, as Mr. Kipling 
would say. We really were horribly poor. 
Father was abroad on business, and had 
been unexpectedly delayed, so that he could 
not possibly get home till after Christmas, 
and quite suddenly mother had almost come 
to the end of her ready money. 

Mother never kept things from us, so we 
children knew just how bad things were. 
There were five of us: myself (Nora) the 
eldest, then Jack, then Dulcie, then Nicholas, 


and lastly Noel, who was just a baby of 


three. And besides us there was Ronald 
from next door, who was sixteen and very 


big, and always called himself the head of 
the family. 

So just before Christmas I called a council. 
First I called down the telephone for Ronald 
(we made that telephone between the nursery 
and Ronald’s own private sitting-room our- 
selves, and it had a tremendous bell, an old 
dinner-bell, so that he could hear plainly if 
he happened to be in any different part of 
the house). And when he came I summoned 
the rest of the family, and solemnly proposed 
that, owing to the financial resources of the 
family being pretty well bankrupt, we should 
one and all cheerfully consent to forego our 
usual Christmas presents this year. 

Ronald seconded the motion, but some 
of the others looked doubtful. Dulcie con 
sented instantly, and amended further that 
we should each put our own private little 
hoards into a general box and give it to 
mother to add to the housekeeping-money. 
Dulcie always was a sweet little saint. 

But Jack jibbed at that. 

“ Hang it all!” he said. “I'll go without 
my present, though I did want that ‘ Animals 
in Motion’ desperately. But I jolly well 
can’t give up my money as well. Why, I've 
been saving for months to buy a pair of 
skates |” 
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I put the motion to private vote and 
decided against it. I had just ten shillings 
of my own: exactly half enough for that 
dear littlke bamboo bookcase I had been 
saving up for for such a long time. No; I 
certainly did not want to add my small 
savings to the family fund. 

So I repealed that suggestion and, repeat- 
ing my former proposition, it was carried 
unanimously. The fear of the greater had 
minimized the less. (I got that sentence out 
of a book.) So we wrote out a declaration, 
setting forth our determination, and each 
signed it (Noel could just make his letters, 
so he put O L, which was the nearest he 
could get to his name), and I carried the 
paper to mother. 

Mother just looked at it, and then she put 
her arms round me and hugged me. “ You 
originated it, of course ?” she said. 

Then I felt mean. So I told her how 
much nobler Dulcie had been. 

“T wonder what a mother feels like who 
cannot be proud of her children?” was all 
she said. 

Mother never says much ; it’s not her way, 
but I saw the tears in her eyes as she kissed 
me. So that was settled. 

And she said nothing would induce her to 
take our private stores, if we begged her on 
bended knee. ; so that was settled too. 

“ But,” said mother, “a turkey we must 
and shall have.” 

“ Do you think we can afford it?” I asked, 
gravely. 

Mother just laughed at me, with a deter- 
mined gleam in her pretty eyes. ‘“ We're 
gcing to have one,” she said, very firmly. 

When mother looks and speaks like that 
there is no more to be said. And it was 
really a great relief to me. Christmas with 
no presents would he bad enough, but 
Christmas without /furkey! Talk about 
“ Hamlet ” without the Prince! Besides, the 
children would have been so desperately dis- 
appointed. So mother bought the turkey. 
We all went with her to help her choose a 
fine fat one, and Noel cried because we would 
not let her get a horrid, dark-looking one with 
yellowish marks on it. He cried all the way 
home for his “ pitty feckled birdie,” till 
Ronald took away his sword and helmet, and 
told him he was dismissed from the army for 
babyishness. And then he stopped, and 
smiled dreadfully with his poor little mouth 
ll turned down at the corners, and the sobs 
stull hiccoughing Letween his words, and 
called us all to witness he was “laughing.” 
So Ronald gave him back his sword and 





apologized gravely for his mistake. Noel 
worships Ronald ; he can always make him 
do anything, even in his worst moods. 

So we chose the turkey—a great, fat, white 
one, and carried it home in triumph. The 
shopman actually wanted to send it. As if 
we would have thought of letting him do 
such a thing! We took it in turns to carry 
the basket, and Ronald insisted on sharing 
my turn-—to make longer for the little ones, 
he said ; but I knew quite well it was really 
because he thought it too heavy for me. 
Ronald is like that. 

And then, two days before Christmas, the 
tragedy happened. 

We were sitting in the play-room in the 
evening, and I was writing a note to Ronald 
to send by the despatch (we made that our- 
selves, too; an awfully useful arrangement, 
composed of two strong pieces of elastic 
passed through the telephone tube, one end 
of each nailed respectively to the walls of 
the play-room and Ronald’s room, and at the 
other end a loop, and attached to the loop a 
ball of twine. Do you see? That loop was 
kept fastened to a nail in the farther room, 
the elastic pulled very tense and taut ; then, 
when either side wanted to communicate 
with the other, all you had to do was to 
unloop your end, tie the note—or sweets, or 
anything you liked small enough—to it, and 
let it shoot through the tube to the farther 
room. Then you pulled the loop back by 
the twine, ready for the next message) telling 
him to be ready early next morning 
Christmas Eve—to come and do some 
private shopping with me, when suddenly 
Ellen, our maid-of-all-work, came rushing in 
like a maniac. 

“Oh, mum !—oh, mum!” she shrieked. 
“ The turkey!” And flopping into a chair she 
flung her apron over her head and burst into 
stormy sobs. And between her sobs the 
awful truth came out. The turkey was stolen! 

I felt stunned. It was too terrible to 
believe. And then was such a_pande- 
monium that we could hardly hear ourselves 
speak. Ellen was sobbing and explaining 
incoherently ; Dulcie was patting her shoulder, 
and begging her not to cry ; Jack and I were 
asking questions ; and Noel and Nickey, dis- 
turbed in the middle of an exciting game of 
soldiers, had gleefully hailed Ellen as the 
foe, and were assaulting her vigorously, and 
with triumphant shouts, with their wooden 
swords. 

But at last it was all out. Ellen had had 
the turkey up in the kitchen to prepare for 
roasting, and had gone out of the room 
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“ELLEN, OUR MAID-OF-ALL-WORK, CAME RUSHING IN LIKE A MANIAC.” 


for a few moments, leaving the window open 
and the turkey on the table just inside. 

She was just in time to see the turkey’s 
tail disappear as she came back, and, although 
she flew frantically out of the side door and 
into the street, not a sign of the thief was 
there to be seen. And that was all. 

Mother was very gentle to her; she said 
it was not her fault, and, of course, she 
would be more careful in future. But when 
Ellen had sniffed herself remorsefully out of 
the room she looked at us very gravely. 

I saw what she meant. 

“Well, there’s the pie,” I said, with a big 
breath. 

The others all stood quite still, looking at 
us with curious expressions. 

Jack pressed. his lips tight together and 
looked up at the ceiling. 

“ There’s the pie,” he echoed, firmly. 

Mother’s eyes grew very soft and sweet. 

Nickey opened his mouth. “Vo turkey ? 
he roared. 

“There’s the pie—a lovely great pie, and 
the pudding; think of that lovely brown 
pudding, with its holly, and blue flames,” 
said Dulcie, hurriedly. 

Nickey’s mouth was still open. He 
fat little boy, and rather greedy. 

“ But—no—TUuRKEY!” he wailed. He 
flung himself at mother. ‘“ You'll get another, 
mums, won’t you? “I'won’t be a Christmas 
at all without a turkey !” 


is a 


Mother stroked his head. “I’m afraid we 
can’t afford it, dear,” she said, sadly. 

“Not a Atte one ?” begged Nickey. 
“Pig!” said Jack and I together, dis- 
gustedly. 

“ Pigs yourselves,” retorted Nickey, fiercely. 

“ We're content with pie,” taunted Jack. 

“ Hush, children ; quarrelling won’t mend 
matters. Nickey’s content with pie, too, 
I know, isn’t he?” 

Nickey struggled hard. ‘“ Y-yes,” he said, 
at last, in a very forlorn little voice. 

“That’s mother’s brave boy,” said mother, 
cheerfully, and Nickey brightened up. 

But although we all pretended so hard not 
to care, we did, dreadfully. No presents and 
no turkey! It was terrible. It could not 
be—in fact, it shou/d not be. I quite jumped 
with the sudden thought that had come into 
my mind. ‘That precious ten shillings! To 
eat half my longed-for bookcase in a day! 
It seemed too awful: my eyes quite smarted 
at the thought. But then I thought of the 
glorious surprise it would be and the dif 
ference it would make. 

In the middle of my reflections I looked 
up and found Jack’s eyes fixed sombrely on 
my face, and he looked away so guiltily when 
he met my eyes that I felt sure he must 
have been reading my thoughts. Before I 
went to bed I had made up my mind. 

I did not send that note to Ronald, after all. 
My private shopping was to be s¢rict/y private. 





A GLUT 


I had expected to find it very difficult to 
get out alone ; but, to my relief, next morn- 
ing mother was busy in the kitchen, with 
Noel hindering her; Jack had gone off 
somewhere by himself; Dulcie looked very 
uncomfortable, and said if I didn’t mind she 
wanted to stay and practise; and Nickey 
was busy counting his farthings, and told me 
to go away and not bother. So I went. 

I shut my eyes tight when I passed the 
shop with that dear little bamboo bookcase ; 
but once the money was gone, and I held 
the firm, heavy turkey in my arms I felt 
absolutely hilarious. 

It would be such a 
surprise. Ellen was 
to be sworn over to 
secrecy, and to cook 
it while we were all 
at church on the 
next day. And the 
thought of the 
family’s faces when 
it came smoking on, 
in its brown savouri- 
ness, made me stand 
and laugh aloud in 
the middle of the 
street. 
After 


Was a 


all, what 
future book- 
case in comparison 

such a_ present 
surprise P 

I went home at 
such a rate that I 
collided violently 
into Jack, who was 

coming round 
e corner. He was 
hiding something 
under his overcoat, 
and went scarlet and 
seemed very con- 


{ 


just 


t} 


ised. 

I held my turkey 
own at my side as best I could, and tried to 
hink of a way to get into the pantry without 

Ss seeing me. 

\s we stood waiting to be let in, to my sur- 
prise Dulcie appeared at the gate. She went 

> red as a rose when she saw us, and _ half 
paused, as if she would run away. “You did not 
practise long!” I could not help calling out. 

She blushed still deeper. “No; I—I 
thought of something I wanted out.” 

She dawdled about outside the gate till 
the door was opened, and then she followed 
us slowly in. 
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“1 FELT ABSOLUTELY HILARIOUS.” 
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I waited for Jack to go upstairs, so that 
I could slip down into the pantry, but he 
stood aside politely, waiting for me to go up, 
so I had to, holding my bulky parcel carefully 
in front of me. 
Half-way up I paused and looked over. 
Jack was still standing there, apparently 
waiting for Dulcie, and Dulcie was standing 
in the hall, staring absorbedly at the pic- 
tures. A horrible, horrible suspicion formed 
dimly at the back of my mind. I stood 
quite still, breathless and waiting. 
As I stood there Ronald’s knock sounded 
at the door. 
Dulcie opened it 
slowly. 
There stood 
Ronald, and, all un- 
disguised, there 
dangled from his 
hand a colossal fat 
turkey ! 
“T say,” he cried, 
“mater’s compli- 
ments, and _ could 
Mrs. Kingsley charit- 
ably make use of this 
beggar? We've had 


three sent us to-day.” 


I sat down limply 
on the stairs. There 
was a dreadful pause. 
Then Dulcie, look- 
ing past his head, 
said, in a silly little 
voice, “ Postman !” 
and pointed outside. 

“ Kingsley?” said 
the postman, briefly, 
and plumped a large 
hamper down inside 
the hall. 

I groaned aloud. 

Through the 
crevices of that 
detestable hamper 
unmistakable feathers protruded. 

Ronald looked up and quite jumped when 
he met my tragic face looking at him through 
the balustrade. Then he looked back at the 
others bewilderedly. 

Mother came out of the kitchen just as 
Nickey came flying up the front steps. 

His cheeks were scarlet and his eyes 
snapped excitedly. He waved a brown 
parcel aloft. “Who’s a pig now? It’s only 
a half, but I only had a hundred and ten 
farthings, and he said that would only buy 
just half a little one, but you may eat it all. 
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7 don't want it!” and tearing off the 
wrappings he proudly disclosed half a small 
and emaciated ready-cooked turkey. 

Mother stared. ‘“ Dearie!” 

“All my own farthings—every one,” and 
he laughed boisterously and stamped about 
to pretend there wasn’t any lump in his 
throat. Jack and Dulcie looked up at me. 
We all knew now. I felt quite dazed and 
giddy. I came slowly downstairs, and Jack 
and Dulcie came to meet me. 

Simultaneously we unwrapped our parcels. 
Then I sat down in the hall and laughed 
hysterically till the tears rolled down my face. 
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For.a second mother stared 
dumfounded, then with a little 
cry she fled--down to the 
pantry, and returned holding 
aloft a dish on which reposed 
a noble turkey. 

“IT went out before break 
fast!” she cried, and, sitting 
down on the floor beside me, 
she mingled her tears with 
mine. 

I don’t think I have ever 
laughed so much in all my 
life as I did that Christmas 
Eve. 

Of course, Ronald had to 
be told all from the beginning, 
and there we all sat in that 
hall round our six and a half 
turkeys and laughed till we 
were weak. 

“ My bookcase !” I gurgled. 

“My skates !” roared Jack. 

“My muff!” chortled 
Dulcie. 

“ My farthings !” 
Nickey. 

And “ My precious reserve- 
fund !” wept mother. 

I don’t believe anyone, since 
the world began, laughed so 
much over a tragedy before. 

And I suppose that’s about 
all. We lived on turkey till 
we hated. the very mention 
of it, and even then we 
were obliged to give two 

away to deserving poor people. I need not 
say that the two we so disposed of were 
Ronald’s and the one that came in the 
hamper from old Uncle Malcolm. ‘They 
were by far the two biggest and fattest, but 
we would each have eaten every morsel our- 
selves rather than give away a drumstick 
even of our precious bookcase, skates, muff, 


spluttered 


farthings, or reserve-fund. 
But to this day you have only to mention 
the word “turkey” to set the whole family 


helplessly laughing. The memory of our 
six-and-a-half-fold surprise is too much for 
any of us. 












Cupid. 


K. Lupovic. 
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sooner or later he 
will find a way to 
storm the best-pro- 
tected heart. Arm 
yourself with dis- 
cretion, with ambi- 
tion, with studious 
work, look not 
right nor left, feel 
very sure that you 
do not even think 
of love. In vain! 
Cupid comes in 
by the skylight, as 
there is no other 
way, and you are 
lost. 

In the next pic- 
ture, entitled 
“Cupid Breaks His 
Bow,” Chantron, 
the painter, gives 

him a sulky ex- 
pression of despair 
JOVE is the central power which is the most realistic charm of the 














































“LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY.” BY JEAN AUBERT. 
From a Photo. by Braun, Clément, & Co. 





Ky around which revolve most of whole painting. The time is autumn; all 
Ss the great joy$ and sorrows of the birds of spring are silent. The love of 


life. Cupid, the mischievous 
god, is as busy in our days as 
in the days of antiquity. He 
inspired painters and sculptors in the time of 
Praxiteles, and at the present day we find him 
nvading galleries and salons with pictures of 
himself and his helpmates. The little boy 
with the baby face and figure, with the pretty 
wings and the thousand graces of mischievous 
ose, is certainly the most delightful outcome 
ff the fancy of antiquity. 

Our little collection is just a peep at what 
the modern schools of painting have made of 
this charming subject. In all these pictures 
there is the suggestion of romance ; a meaning 
beyond that which appears at the first view, 
ind at which it is delightful to guess. For 
the artist’s meaning in an allegorical picture 
must always remain guess-work, and the more 
of such divinations are possible, the more 
the painter has succeeded in speaking to our 
imagination, and the more we shall enjoy his 
work. 

In the first picture, “ Love Will Find Out 
the Way,” by the French artist, Jean Aubert, 
Cupid, with one of his helpers, is trying to enter 
i house by a skylight in the roof. He is sure 
to succeed, notwithstanding that the entrance 
is blocked with snow. No precaution, no 
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. . “CUPID BREAKS HIS BOW.” BY A. J. CHANTRON, 
walls, no bars, keep the little assailant away ; From a Photo. by Braun, Clément, & Oo. 
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which Cupid whispered into a maiden’s 
ear is dead. Disillusion hard and rough 
has buried the last rav of happiness in 
the young heart. The maiden in wounded 
pride has turned away from the happi 
ness for which she would have gladly 
sacrificed the world. She will now triumph 
in her beauty ; she will go heartlessly her 
way of vanity—and Cupid breaks his bow 
in despair! Chantron provides in this 
picture not only a wide scope for the 
imagination, but a most harmonious and 
realistic conception. The dejected pose 
of Cupid’s pretty body, the expression of 
his face, the light and shade, rock and 
vegetation—everything is in unison with 
the idea of despair. 

Let us now contemplate an idea carried 
out by the French artist, Priou, in his 
picture entitled “Cupid Baits the Hook.” 
Cupid stands on a stone just large enough 
to hold him. Cupid, full of charm and 
mischief, with a roguish smile upon his 
knowing little face, fastens the bait to the 


‘A SURPRISE. BY EDOUARD KISSON, 
By permiasion of the Berlin Photographic Co 


hook which the fisher-girl is about 
to cast into the water. The inner 
meaning of the picture is not hard 
to find. When he sends a coquette 
a-fishing, Love puts the bait on only 
for small fry. 

In our next example, “A Sur- 
prise,” by Edouard Bisson, we see a 
young girl wandering on a mountain 
path, her lovely head and shoulders 
wrapped in a gauzy, long veil, which 
she lets flutter in the wind. What, 
then, is the thought which the painter 
desires to express in this beautiful 
picture ? This: The careless maiden, 
while suspecting nothing and intent 
on quite different thoughts, is startled 
to see Love unaware and the little 
winged assailants who have entangled 
themselves in the gauze. But, of 
course, the painter has also had in 
mind to produce “a thing of beauty ” 

to fix the graceful undulations of 
the veil, the movement of the Cup ds 
in their flight, the girl turning her 
head whilst swiftly walking. All 1s 
life and motion. There is great 
charm in the young eyes uplifted, full 
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“CUPID BAITS THE HOOK. OUIS PRIOL 
From a Photo. by Braun, Clément, & Co 





CUPID. 


BY SPIRIDON. (Braun, Clément, & Co, 


From a Photo. by] “ LOVE GUIDES US.’ 


of surprise and wonder, which suddenly under- Secrets,” W. Bouguereau, that great master 
stand and drink in love. And Cupid in his — of expression, has depicted the maiden’s day- 


downward flight 
looks full of 
pleading. 

Spiridon’s §pic- 
ture, called “ Love 
Guides Us,” de- 
picts —or rather 
suggests—with 
great beauty and 
power the " won- 
derful serenity 
and peace of a 
deep and real 
love. The idea 
of the picture is 
no doubt this: 
When Cupid 
finds the rare 
treasure of two 
human hearts dis- 
posed for a deep 
and noble love, 
capable of brav- 
ing the dangers 
which lurk in the 
waters of life, 
then he spreads 
his wings and 
guides their boat 
along the peace- 
ful waters as well 
as over the hidden 
rocks and dangers 
of the deep. 

In our next 
example, “ Love's 


“LOVE'S SECRETS.” BY W. BOUGUEREAU. 


From a Photo. by Braun, Clément, & Co. 


dream in his own 
delightful _ style. 
She feels the 
quiet happiness 
of her young 
existence; she 
feels the glory of 
spring penetrat- 
ing to her heart. 
What emotion, 
then, speaks out 
of these lovely 
eyes and lurks in 
the half-sorrowful 
smile? A yearn- 
ing — incompre- 
hensible and 
sweet — the pre- 
sentiment of 
an unspeak- 
able, barely- 
dreamed-of 
happiness. And 
well are Cupid’s 
helpers fulfilling 
their mission. 
One lifts the wavy 
mass of hair the 
more easily to 
reach her ear, and 
the other steadies 
himself lightly on 
her shoulder 
while he whispers 
to her of sweet 
things. 





THE 


UNTRY NEIGHBOURS.” BY JEAN AUBERT. 


By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 

In the picture “Country Neighbours,” by 
Jean Aubert, Cupid puts himself in the way 
of the maiden wandering through the flower- 
ing summer fields, reading, and not looking 
in the hedges, where Cupid has been cutting 
the wild roses. Probably every reader will 
attach a meaning of his own to this painting, 
for it is open to an infinite number of inter- 
pretations. Per 
haps the favourite 
will be the sim 
plest. Cupid bids 
the maiden stop 
and look at the 
lovely blossoms, 
and remember 
that somebody 
has told her that 
she herself re 
sembles a_ wild 
rose. 

The power of 
suggestion is ad 
mirably displayed 
in our next pic 
ture, ‘‘Cupid’s 
Orchestra.” Its 
meaning is 
obvious as it is 


beautiful ; it 18 "prom a Photo. by] 
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Cupid who teaches the very birds their songs 
of love. 

The following picture, “Cupid Rests,” 
brings the continuation of the preceding 
events, though, of course, independent of it so 
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“‘curtp’s ORCHESTRA.” BY A. GILL. 


From a Photo. by- Braun, Clément, & Co 


Cupid has 


far as the painter is concerned. 
done his work ; he lies down and waits further 


development. In the meantime he listens 
with the expression of a fastidious critic to the 
chorus which he himself has taught the birds. 


LEON PERRAULT. | Braun, Clément, & Co 
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seem to him unutterably slow. How 
much more quickly he could make 
a pretty picture, if she would only 
let him take a feather out of his 
wings and smear it in the colours 
of the palette! The realism of this 
picture is amusing. Not a detail is 
forgotten in the little study. On the 
floor is Cupid’s jacket, with other 
accessories of his toilet. 

On the next page Cupid tries 
to play the serpent by offering apples 
to three of Eve’s lovely daughters. 
The beauty of the maidens, who 
seem so willing to accept the offered 
temptation, shows with what a happy 
brush the painter can portray the 
loveliness of women. But what is 
the inner meaning of the picture? 
That Cupid is a tempter? ‘That 
his gifts are dangerous, like those 
which beguiled our mother Eve in 
Paradise ?—or, rather, that they are 
harmless and delightful? Or is the 
picture a sly satire on the sex which 
de Musset called adorable et absurde ? 


*““DAWN WASHES CUPID'S WINGS WITH DEW.” 
BY JEAN AUBERT. 
From a Photo. by Braun, Clément, & Co. 


Spring is coming: it is the time 
of flowers ; and it is the time of the 
fair god who is himself the brother 
of the flowers. And as the flowers 
are washed by the soft dew of a 
Spring morning, so Cupid’s rose-leaf 
wings receive their share, and it is 
the Dawn herself who bathes their 
flamy gauzes with her own hands. 
his charming idea is most grace- 
fully carried out by Jean Aubert. 
Dawn, clad in vapoury gauzes—the 
faint blue mists of morning—holds 
the little god with one hand while 
she smoothes his wings with the 
slender fingers of the other. Cupid’s 
impetuous, babylike face in trying 
to see his own wings is more human 
than godlike, and therein lies its 
fascination. 

From this delightful picture we 
must turn to a more earthly Cupid, 
a model in a painter’s studio. His 
pose is forgotten, his sturdy limbs 
placed firmly apart, as he stands, in 
his four-year-old manhood, taking 
greater interest in the blurred colours 
on the painter’s palette than in the 
vork of the artist, whose doings Sp perniubn of Go Batin Pattie On 


“aA MODEL CUPID.” BY KNAUS. 





From a Photo. by] 


that, if only 
out of curiosity, 
the maidens 
mean to. taste 
Love's apple, 
whatever the 
result may prove 
to be ? 

Our last exam 
ple may seem at 
first glance to 
be more prosaic 
than the pre 
ceding. In 
reality it is at 
least as rich in 
romantic sug 
gestion. What 
if the lady of 
the house has 
to prepare the 
humble meal 
herself 2? What 
though one 
Cupid lifts his 
finger and says, 
mockingly: 
“Well, you 
wanted love 
rather than 
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BY EDOUARD BISSON, 


BY JEAN AUBERT. 


From a Photo. by Braun, Clément, & Co. 
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money; you 
have your will. 
Do you like t 
fry potatoes and 
wear your simple 
frock?” But 
another puts fuel 
upon the fire, 
and the third 
gazes at her with 
admiration, so 
that she forgets 
the humble con 
dition which she 
has chosen of 
her own free 
will, and_ feels 
herself a Queen 
in possession of 
the one great 
treasure—the 
love of the man 
for whom she 
would surrender 
eV erything and 
still be rich. 
May Cupid 
and his helpers 
be with her 


always ! 





The Land 


By 


I. 
HE young lieutenant lay beside 
the war correspondent and 
admired the idyllic calm of the 
enemy’s lines through his field- 
glass. 
“So far as 
said, at last, “‘one man.” 
““What’s he doing ?” asked the war corre- 
spondent. 
“ Field - glass at 
leutenant. 
“And this is war!” 
“No,” said the young 
Bloch.” 
“The game’s a draw.” 
“No! They've got to win or else they 
lose. A draw’s a win for our side.” 
rhey had discussed the political situation 
fifty times or so, and the war correspondent 
was weary of it. He stretched out his limbs. 
“Aaai s’pose it zs /” he yawned. 
“Flut /” 
“What was that ?” 
“Shot at us.” 
The war correspondent shifted to a slightly 
“No one shot at him,” he 


I can see,” he 


us,” said the young 


lieutenant ; “it’s 


lower position. 
complained. 
“] wonder if they think we shall get so 
bored we shall go home ?” 
The war correspondent made no reply. 
“There’s the harvest, of course < 
They had been there a month. Since the 
first brisk movements after the declaration of 
war things had gone slower and slower, until 
it seemed as though the whole machine of 
events must have run down. ‘To begin with, 
they had had almost a scampering time ; the 
invader had come across the frontier on the 
very dawn of the war in half-a-dozen parallel 
columns behind a cloud of cyclists and 
cavalry, with a general air of coming straight 
on the capital, and the defender-horsemen 
had held him up, and peppered him and 
forced him to open out to outflank, and had 
then bolted to the next position in the most 
ipproved style, for a couple of days, until in 
the afternoon, bump! they had the invader 
igainst their prepared lines of defence. He 
did not suffer so much as had been hoped and 
expected: he was coming on it seemed with 
his eyes open, his scouts winded the guns, 
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and down he sat at once without the shadow 
of an attack and began grubbing trenches for 
himself, as though he meant to sit down 
there to the very end of time. He was 
slow, but much more wary than the world 
had been led to expect, and he kept convoys 
tucked in and shielded his slow marching 
infantry sufficiently well, to prevent any heavy 
adverse scoring. 

“But he ought 
lieutenant had insisted. 

“He'll attack us at dawn, somewhere along 
the lines. You'll get the bayonets coming 
into the trenches just about when you can 
see,” the war correspondent had held until a 


to attack,” the young 


week ago. 

The young lieutenant winked when he said 
that. 

When one early morning the men the 
defenders sent to lie out five hundred yards 
before the trenches, with a view to the un- 
expected emptying of magazines into any 
night attack, gave way to causeless panic and 
blazed away at nothing for ten minutes, the 
war correspondent understood the meaning 
of that wink. 

“What would you do if you were the 
enemy ?” said the war correspondent, suddenly. 

“Tf I had men like I’ve got now?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take these trenches.” 

“How ?” 

“ Oh—dodges! Crawl out half-way at 
night before moonrise and get into touch 
with the chaps we send out. Blaze at ’em 
if they tried to shift, and so bag some of ‘em 
in the daylight. Learn that patch of ground 
by heart, lie all day in squatty holes, and 
come on nearer next night. ‘There’s a bit 
over there, lumpy ground, where they could 
get across to rushing distance—easy. In a 
night or so. It would be a mere game for 
our fellows ; it’s what they’re made for. 
Guns? Shrapnel and stuff wouldn’t stop 
good men who meant business.” 

“Why don’t ‘hey do that ?” 

“Their men aren’t brutes enough ; that’s 
the trouble. ‘They’re a crowd of devitalized 
townsmen, and that’s the truth of the matter. 
They’re clerks, they’re factory hands, they’re 
students, they’re civilized men. ‘They can 
write, they can talk, they can make and do 
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all sorts of things, but they’re poor amateurs 
at war. They've got no physical staying 
power, and that’s the whole thing. They’ve 
never slept in the open one night in their 
lives ; they’ve never drunk anything but the 
purest water-company water; they’ve never 
gone short of three meals a day since they 
left their devitalizing feeding-bottles. 
their cavalry never cocked leg over horse 
till it enlisted six months ago. ‘They ride 
their horses as though they were bicycles 
you watch ’em ! 
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and pointed. “I thought I saw something 
there, behind the stems of those 
Something black. What it was I 
know.” 

The war correspondent tried to get even 
by intense scrutiny. 

“Tt wasn’t anything,” said the young lieu- 
tenant, rolling over to regard the darkling even- 
ing sky, and generalized: ‘There never will 
be anything any more for ever. Unless ; 

The war correspondent looked inquiry. 

. “They may get 


trees. 
don’t 





They’re fools at 
the game, and they 
know it. Our boys 
of fourteen can 
give their grown 
men points. . 
Very well 

The war corre 
spondent mused 
face with 
his nose between 
his knuckles. 

“If a decent 
civilization,” he 
said, “cannot pro- 
duce better men 
for war than “2 

He stopped with 
belated politeness. 
“1 mean os 

“'Than our open 
air life,” said the 
young lieutenant, 
politely. 

“ Exactly,” said 
the war corre 
spondent. “ Then 


on his 








** poom! 


civilization has to CAMI 


stop.” 

“It looks 
admitted. 

“ Civilization has science, you know,” said 
the war correspondent. “It invented and it 
makes the rifles and guns and things you use.” 

“Which our nice healthy hunters and 
stockmen and so on, rowdy-dowdy cow- 
punchers and nigger-whackers, can use ten 
times better than What's that?” 

“What ?” said the war correspondent, and 
then seeing his companion busy with his 
field-glass he produced his own. “ Where ?” 
said the war correspondent, sweeping the 
enemy’s lines. 

“It’s nothing,” said the young lieutenant, 
still looking. 

“What's nothing ? ” 

The young lieutenant put down his glass 


like it,” the young lieutenant 


FROM SOMEWHLI 


their stomachs 
wrong, or 
thing—living with 
out proper drains.” 

A sound of 
bugles came from 
the tents behind. 
The war corre 
spondent slid back 
ward down the 
sand and stood up. 
“Boom!” came 
from somewhere 
far away to the left. 
“ Hallea !” he said, 
hesitated, and 
crawled back to 
peer again. “ Fir 
ing at this time is 
jolly bad manners.” 

The young lieu 
tenant was incom 
municative again 
for a space. 

Then he pointed 
to the distant 
clump of trees 
again. “One of 
our big guns. They 
were firing at that,” he said. 

“The thing that wasn’t anything ?” 

“Something over there, anyhow.” 

Both men were silent, peering through 
their glasses for a space. “ Just when it’s 
twilight,” the lieutenant complained. He 
stood up. 

“T might stay here a bit,” said the war 
correspondent. 

The lieutenant shook his head. ‘“ There’s 
nothing to see,” he apologized, and then 
went down to where his little squad of sun 
brown, loose-limbed men had been yarning 
in the trench. The war correspondent 
stood up also, glanced for a moment at the 
business-like bustle below him, gave perhaps 
twenty seconds to those enigmatical trees 
again, then turned his face toward the camp, 


son 
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He found himself wondering whether his 
editor would consider the story of how some- 
body thought he saw something black behind 
a clump of trees, and how a gun was fired at 
this illusion by somebody else, too trivial for 
public consumption. 

“Tt’s the only gleam of 
interest,” said the war correspondent, “ for 
ten whole days.” 

“No,” he said, presently ; “I'll write that 
other article, ‘Is War Played Out ?’” 

He surveyed the darkling lines in_per- 
spective, the tangle of trenches one behind 
another, one: commanding another, which the 
defender had made ready. The shadows 
and mists swallowed up their receding con- 
tours, and here and there a lantern gleamed, 
and here and there knots of men were busy 
about small fires. “No troops on earth 
could do it,” he said... . 

He was depressed. He believed that 
there were other things in life better worth 
having than proficiency in war ; he. believed 
that in the heart of civilization, :for all its 
stresses, its crushing concentrations . of 
forces, its injustice and suffering, there lay 
something that might be the hope of the 
world,” and the idea that any people by 
living in the open air, hunting perpetually, 


losing touch with books and art and all 
the things that intensify life, might hope 
to resist @nd break that great development 
to the end of time, jarred on his civilized 
soul. 

Apt to his thought came a file of the 
defender soldiers and passed him in the 


gleam of a swinging lamp that marked 
the way. 

He glanced at their red-lit faces, and one 
shone out for a moment, a common type of 
face in the defender’s ranks : ill-shaped nose, 
sensuous lips, bright clear eyes full of alert 
cunning, slouch hat cocked on one side and 
adorned with the peacock’s plume of the 
rustic Don Juan turned soldier, a hard brown 
skin, a sinewy frame, an open, tireless stride, 
and a master’s grip on the rifle. 

The war correspondent returned 
alutations and went on his way. 

“ Louts,” he whispered. ‘“ Cunning, ele- 
mentary louts. And they are going to beat 
the townsmen at the game of war!” 

From the red glow among the nearer tents 

ime first one and then half-a-dozen hearty 
ices, bawling in a drawling unison the 
ords of a particularly slab and sentimental 
atriotic song. 

“Oh, go it!” 


ondent, bitterly. 
Vol. xxvi.—95. 


their 


muttered the war corre- 


a shadow of 
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Ir was opposite the trenches called aftér 
Hackbone’s Hut that the battle began. 
There the ground stretched broad and level 
between the lines, with scarcely shelter for 
a lizard, and it seemed to the startled, just- 
awakened men who came crowding into the 
trenches that this was one more proof of that 
green inexperience of the enemy of which 
they had heard so much. The war corre- 
spondent would not believe his ears at first, 
and swore that he and the war artist, who, 
still imperfectly roused, was trying to put on 
his boots by the light of a match held in his 
hand, were the victims of a common illusion. 
Then, after putting his head in a bucket of 
cold water, his intelligence came back as he 
towelled. He listened. ‘“Gollys !” he said ; 
“ that’s something more than scare firing this 
time. It’s like ten thousand carts on a bridge 
of tin.” 

There came a sort of enrichment to that 
steady uproar. ‘“ Machine guns !” 

Then, “Guns!” 

The artist, with one boot on, thought to 
look at his watch, and went to it hopping. 

“Half an hour from dawn,” he said. 
“You were right about their attacking, after 
Pe 

The war correspondent came out of the 
tent, verifying the presence of chocolate in 
his pocket as he did so. He had to halt for 
a moment or so until his eyes were toned 
down to the night a little. “ Pitch!” he said. 
He stood for a space to season his eyes 
before he felt justified in striking out for a 
black gap among the adjacent tents. The 
artist coming out behind him fell over a tent- 
rope. It was half-past two o'clock in the 
morning of the darkest night in time, and 
against a sky of dull black silk the enemy 
was talking searchlights, a wild jabber of 
searchlights. ‘ He’s trying to blind our rifle- 
men,” said the war correspondent with a 
flash, and waited for the artist and then 
set off with a sort of discreet haste again. 
“*Whoa!” he said, presently. “ Ditches!” 

They stopped. 

“Tt’s the confounded searchlights,” 
the war correspondent. 

They saw lanterns going to and fro, near 
by, and men falling in to march down to the 
trenches. They were for following them, and 
then the artist began to feel his night eyes. 
“Tf we scramble this,” he said, “and it’s 
only a drain, there’s a clear run up to the 
ridge.” And that way they took. Lights 
came and went in the tents behind, as the 
men turned out, and ever and again they came 


said 
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to broken ground and staggered and stumbled. 
But in a little while they drew near the crest. 
Something that sounded like the impact of a 
very important railway accident happened in 
the air above them, and the shrapnel bullets 
seethed about them like a sudden handful of 
hail. “ Right-ho!” said the war correspon- 
dent, and soon they judged they had come 
to the crest and stood in the midst of a world 
of great darkness and frantic glares, whose 
principal fact was sound. 

Right and left of them and al! about them 
was the uproar, an army-full of magazine fire, 
at first chaotic and monstrous and then, eked 
out by little flashes and gleams and sugges- 
tions, taking the beginnings of a shape. It 
looked to the war correspondent as though 
the enemy must have attacked in line and 
with his whole force—in which case he was 
either being or was already annihilated. 

“ Dawn and the 
Dead,” he said, 
with his _ instinct 
for headlines. He 
said this to himself, 
but afterwards, by 
means of shouting, 
he conveyed an 
idea to the artist. 

“They must have 
meant it for a sur 


prise,” he said. 


It was remark 
able how the firing 
kept on. After a 
time he began to 
perceive a sort of 
rhythm in this 
inferno of 
It would decline 
decline _ percepti 
bly, droop towards 
something that was 
comparatively 
a pause—a pause 
of inquiry. 
“Aren't you all 
dead yet ?” this 
pause seemed to 
say. The flicker 
ing fringe of rifle 
flashes would be 
come __ attenuated 
and broken, and 
the whack-bang of 
the enemy’s big 
guns two miles 
away there would 
come up out of 


noise. 
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the deeps. Then suddenly, east or west of 
them, something would startle the rifles to a 
frantic outbreak again. 

The war correspondent taxed his brain for 
some theory of conflict that would account 
for this, and was suddenly aware that the 
artist and he were vividly illuminated. He 
could see the ridge on which they stood, 
and before them in black outline a file of 
riflemen hurrying down towards the nearer 
trenches. It became visible that a light rain 
was falling, and farther away towards the 
enemy was a clear space with men—“ our 
men ?”—running across it in disorder. He 
saw one of those men throw up his hands 
and drop. And something else black and 
shining loomed up on the edge of the beam 
coruscating flashes ; and behind it and far 
away a calm, white eye regarded the world. 
“Whit, whit, whit,” sang something in the air, 


” 
“ SOMETHING ELSE BLACK AND SHINING LOOMED UP ON THE EDGE OF THE BEAM. 
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and then the artist was running for cover, 
with the war correspondent behind him. 
Bang came shrapnel, bursting close at hand 
as it seemed, and our two men were lying 
flat in a dip in the ground, and the light 
and everything had gone again, leaving a vast 
note of interrogation upon the night. 

The war correspondent came _ within 
bawling range. “What the deuce was it? 
Shooting our men down !” 

“ Black,” said the artist, “and like a fort. 
Not two hundred yards from the first trench.” 


“ 


He sought for comparisons in his mind. 
“Something between a big blockhouse and 
. giant’s dish-cover,” he said. 

“And they were running !” 
correspondent. 

‘ You'd run if a thing like that, with a 
searchlight to help it, turned up like a 
prowling nightmare in the middle of the 
night.” 

They crawled to what they judged the 
of the dip and lay regarding the un- 
fathomable dark. For a space they could 
distinguish nothing, and then a sudden con- 
vergence of the searchlights of both sides 
brought the strange thing out again. 

In that flickering pallor it had the effect of 

large and clumsy black insect, an insect 
the size of an ironclad cruiser, crawling 

liquely to the first line of trenches and 
ng shots out of portholes in its back. 


said the war 


] 


edge 
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And on its carcass the bullets must have 
been battering with more than the passionate 
violence of hail on a roof of tin. 

Then in the twinkling of an eye the curtain 
of the dark had fallen again and the monster 
had vanished, but the crescendo of musketry 
marked its approach to the trenches. 

They were beginning to talk about the 
thing to each other, when a flying bullet 
kicked dirt into the artist’s face, and they 
decided abruptly to crawl down into the 
cover of the trenches. ‘They had got down 


\ 





IT HAD THE EFFECT OF A LARGE AND CLUMSY BLACK INSECT.” 


with an unobtrusive persistence into the 
second line, before the dawn had grown clear 
enough for anything to be seen. ‘They found 
themselves in a crowd of expectant riflemen, 
all noisily arguing about the thing that would 
happen next. ‘The enemy’s contrivance had 
done execution upon the outlying men, it 
seemed, but they did not believe it would do 
any more. ‘Come the day and we'll capture 
the lot of them,” said a burly soldier. 

“Them ?” said the war correspondent. 

“They say there’s a regular string of ’em, 
crawling along the front of our lines. 
Who cares ?” 

The darkness filtered away so 
ceptibly that at no moment could one 
declare decisively that one could see. The 
searchlights ceased to sweep hither and 
thither. The enemy’s monsters were dubious 
patches of darkness upon the dark, and then 


imper- 
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no longer dubious, and so they crept out 
into distinctness. The war correspondent, 
munching chocolate absent-mindedly, beheld 
at last a spacious picture of battle under the 
cheerless sky, whose central focus was an 
array of fourteen or fifteen huge clumsy 
shapes lying in perspective on the very edge 


of the first line of trenches, at intervals of 


perhaps three hundred yards, and evidently 
firing down upon the crowded riflemen. 
They were so close in that the defender’s 


guns had ceased, and only the first line of 


trenches was in action. 

The second line commanded the first, and 
as the light grew the war correspondent could 
make out the riflemen who were fighting 
these monsters, crouched in knots and 
crowds behind the transverse banks that 
crossed the trenches against the eventuality 
of an enfilade. The trenches close to the 
big machines empty save for the 
crumpled suggestions of dead and wounded 
men; the defenders had been driven right 
and left as soon as the prow of this land 
ironclad had loomed up over the front of 
the trench. He produced his field-glass, and 
was immediately a centre of inquiry from the 
soldiers about him. 

They wanted to look, they asked questions, 
and after he had announced that the men 
across the traverses seemed unable to advance 
or retreat, and were crouching under cover 
rather than fighting, he found it advisable to 
loan his glasses to a burly and incredulous 
corporal. He heard a strident voice, and 
found a lean and sallow soldier at his back 
talking to the artist. 

“'There’s chaps down there caught,” the 
man was saying. “If they retreat they got 
themselves, and the fire’s 


were 


tO expose too 
straight. 

“They aren’t firing much, but every shot’s 
a hit.” 

“Weer” 

“The chaps in that thing. 
who're coming up 

“Coming up where?” 

“We're evacuating them trenches where 


The 


men 


we can. Our chaps are coming back up the 
zigzags No end of ’em hit. But 
when we get clear our turn’ll come. Rather! 


rhose things won’t be able to cross a trench 
or get into it; and before they can get back 
our guns'll smash ’em up. Smash ’em right 
up. See?” <A brightness came into his 


eyes. “Then we'll have a go at the beggar 


inside,” he said. . . 
The war correspondent 
moment, trying to realize the idea. 


thought for a 
Then 
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he set himself to recover his field-glasses 
from the burly corporal. . . 

The daylight was getting clearer now. 
The clouds were lifting, and a gleam of 
lemon yellow amidst the level masses to the 
east portended sunrise. He looked again at 
the land ironclad. Ashe saw it in the bleak, 
grey dawn, lying obliquely upon the slope 
and on the very lip of the foremost trench, 
the suggestion of a stranded vessel was very 
great indeed. It might have been from 
eighty to a hundred feet long—it was about 
two hundred and fifty yards away—its vertical 
side was ten feet high or so, smooth for that 
height, and then with a complex patterning 
under the eaves of its flattish turtle cover. 
This patterning was a close interlacing of 
portholes, rifle barrels, and telescope tubes 
sham and real—indistinguishable one from 
the other. The thing had come into such a 
position as to enfilade the trench, which was 
empty now, so far as he could see, except for 
two or three crouching knots of men and the 
tumbled-looking dead. Behind it, across the 
plain, it had scored the grass with a train of 
linked impressions, like the dotted tracings 
sea-things leave in sand. Left and right 
of that track dead men and wounded men 
were scattered—men it had picked off as they 
fled back from their advanced positions in 
the searchlight glare from the invader’s lines. 
And now it lay with its head projecting a 
little over the trench it had won, as if it were 
a single sentient thing planning the next 
phase of its attack... . 

He lowered his glasses and took a more 
comprehensive view of the situation. These 
creatures of the night had evidently won the 
first line of trenches and the fight had come 
to a pause. In the increasing light he could 
make out by a stray shot ora chance exposure 
that the defenders marksmen were lying 
thick in the second and third line of trenches 
up towards the low crest of the position, and in 
such of the zigzags as gave them a chance of a 
converging fire. ‘—The men about him were talk 
ing of guns. “ We're in the liné of the big 
guns at the crest, but they'll soon shift one to 
pepper them,” the lean man said, reassuringly. 

“Whup,” said the corporal. 

“ Bang! bang! bang! Whir-r-r-r-r!’ 
a sort of nervous jump, and all the rifles were 
going off by themselves. The war corr 
spondent found himself and the artist, two 
idle men crouching behind a line of pre 
occupied backs, of industrious men discharg 
ing magazines. ‘The monster had moved. 
It continued to move regardless of the hail 
that splashed its skin with bright new specks 


> it was 
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of lead. It was singing a mechanical little 
ditty to itself, “ Tuf-tuf, tuf-tuf, tuf-tuf,” and 
squirting out little jets of steam behind. It 
had humped itself up, as a limpet does 
before it crawls; it had lifted its skirt and 
displayed along the length of it—feet! ‘They 
were thick, stumpy feet, between knobs and 
buttons in shape—flat, broad things, remind- 
ing one of the feet of elephants or the legs 
of caterpillars; and then, as the skirt rose 
higher, the war 
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ceased firing to turn and reiterate his point. 
“They can’t possibly cross,” he bawled. 
They——” 

“Bang! Bang ! 
everything. 

The lean man continued speaking for a 
word or so, then gave it up, shook his head 
to enforce the impossibility of anything 
crossing a trench like the one below, and 
resumed business once more. 


Bang, bang !”—drowned 


And all the 





correspondent, 
scrutinizing the 
thing through 
his glasses 
again, saw that 
these feet hung, 
as it were, on 
the rims of 
wheels. His 
thoughts whirl- 
ed back to 
Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 
and he saw 
himself in the 
piping times of 
peace, seeking 
matter for an 
interview. 

“* Mr. Mr. 
Diplock,” he 
said ; “and he 

lled them 

if uls 
meeting 
t rei" 
marks- 
beside 
him raised his 
head and 
shoulders in a 
speculative 


The 


man 





while that great 
bulk was cross- 
ing. When 
the war corre- 
spondent 
turned his glass 
on it again it 
had bridged 
the trench, and 
its queer feet 
were rasping 
away at the 
farther bank, 
in the attempt 
to get a hold 
there. It got 
its hold. It 
continued to 
crawl until the 
greater bulk o1 
it was over the 
trench — until 
it was all over. 
Then it paused 
for a moment, 
adjusted its 
skirt a little 
nearer the 
ground, gave 
an unnerving 
“toot, toot,” 
and came on 








nood to 
more certainly 

it seemed so natural to assume the attention 
of the monster must be distracted by this 
trench before it—and was suddenly knocked 
backwards by a bullet through his neck. His 
feet flew up, and he vanished out of the 
margin of the watcher’s field of vision. The 
War correspondent grovelled tighter, but after 
a glance behind him at a painful little con- 
fusion, he resumed his field-glass, for the thing 
was putting down its feet one after the other, 
and hoisting itself farther and farther over 
the trench. Only a bullet in the head could 


have stopped him looking just then. 
strident 


The lean man with the voice 





> 4 ” 
hre “THE MEN ABOUT HIM STUCK 170 THEIR POSITION AND FIRED FURIOUSLY. 


abruptly at a 
pace of, per- 
haps, six miles an hour straight up the gentle 
slope towards our observer. 

The war correspondent raised himself on 
his elbow and looked a natural inquiry at 
the artist. 

For a moment the men about him stuck to 
their position and fired furiously. Then the 
lean man in a mood of precipitancy slid 
backwards, and the war correspondent said 
“Come along” to the artist, and led the 
movement along the trench. 

As they dropped down, the vision of a hill- 
side of trench being rushed by a dozen vast 
cockroaches disappeared for a space, and 
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instead was one of a narrow passage, crowded 
with men, for the most part receding, though 
one or two turned or halted. He never 
turned back to see the nose of the monster 
creep over the brow of the trench ; he never 
even troubled to keep in touch with the 
artist. He heard the “whit” of bullets about 
him soon enough, and saw a man before him 
stumble and drop, and then he was one 
of a furious crowd fighting to get into a 
transverse zigzag ditch that enabled the 
defenders to get under cover up and down 
the hill. It was like a theatre panic. He 
gathered from signs and fragmentary words 
that on ahead another of these monsters 
had also won to the second trench. 

He lost his interest in the general course 
of the battle for a space altogether; he 
became simply a modest egotist, in a mood 
of hasty circumspection, seeking the farthest 
rear, amidst a dispersed multitude of dis- 
concerted riflemen similarly employed. He 
scrambled down through trenches, he took 
his courage in both hands and sprinted 
across the open, he had mcments of panic 
when it seemed madness not to be quad- 
1upedal, and 
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more than a hundred feet or so above the 
general plain, but in this flat region it sufficed 


to give the effect of extensive view. Away 
on the north side of the ridge, little and far, 
were the camps, the ordered waggons, all the 
gear of a big army ; with officers galloping 
about and men doing aimless things. Here 
and there men were falling-in, however, 
and the cavalry was forming up on the 
plain beyond the tents. The bulk of 
men who had been in the trenches were 
still on the move to the rear, scattered like 
sheep without a shepherd over the farther 
slopes. Here and there were little rallies and 
attempts to wait and do—something vague ; 
but the general drift was away from any con 
centration. Then on the southern side was 
the elaborate lacework of trenches and 
defences, across which these iron turtles, 
fourteen of them spread out over a line of 
perhaps three miles, were now advancing as 
fast as a man could trot, and methodically 
shooting down and breaking up any persistent 
knots of resistance. Here and there stood 
little clumps of men, outflanked and unable 
to get away, showing the white flag, and the 





moments of 
shame when he 
stood up and 
facedabout to see 
how the fight was 
going. And he 
was one of many 
thousand very 
similar men that 
morning. On the 


ridge he halted 
in a knot of 
scrub, and was 


for a few minutes 
almost minded 
to stop and see 
things out. 

The day 
now fully come. 
| he grey sky had 
changed to blue, 
and of all the 
cloudy masses of 
the dawn there 
remained only a 
few pat hes of 
dissolving fleeci 
The world 
below was bright 
and singularly 
clear. The ridge 


was 





ness, 














was not, perhaps, 





“HERE AND THERE STOOD LITTLE CLUMPS OF MEN, OUTFLANKED AND UNABLE TO GET AWAY. 
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invader’s cyclist infantry was advancing now 
across the open, in open order but unmolested, 
to complete the work of the machines. So 
far as the day went, the defenders already 
looked a beaten army. A mechanism that 
was effectually ironclad against bullets, that 
could at a pinch cross a thirty-foot trench, 
and that seemed able to shoot out rifle-bullets 
with umnerring precision, was clearly an 
inevitable victor against anything but rivers, 
precipices, and guns. 

He looked at his watch. “ Half-past four ! 
Lord! What things can happen in two 
hours. Here’s the whole blessed army being 
walked over, and at half-past two—— 

“ And even now our blessed louts haven’t 
done a thing with their guns !” 

He scanned the ridge right and left of him 
with his glasses. He turned again to the 
nearest land ironclad, advancing now 
bliquely to him and not three hundred 
yards away, and then scanned the ground 
over which he must retreat if he was not to 
be captured. 

“They'll do nothing,” he said, and glanced 
again at the enemy. 

And then from far away to the left came 
the thud of a gun, followed very rapidly by a 
rolling gun-fire. 

He hesitated and decided to stay. 


Il. 


Tue defender had relied chiefly upon his 
rifles in the event of an assault. His guns 
he kept concealed at various points upon and 
behind the ridge ready to bring them into 
action against any artillery preparations for 
an attack on the part of his antagonist. The 
situation had rushed upon him with the 
dawn, and by the time the gunners had their 
guns ready for motion, the land ironclads were 
already in among the foremost trenches. 
lhere is a natural reluctance to fire into one’s 
own broken men, and many of the guns, being 
intended simply to fight an advance of the 
enemy’s artillery, were not in positions to hit 
anything in the second line of trenches. After 
that the advance of the land ironclads was 
swift. The defender-general found himself 
suddenly called upon to invent a new sort of 
warfare, in which guns were to fight alone 
amidst broken and retreating infantry. He 
had scarcely thirty minutes in which to think 
it out. He did not respond to the call, and 
what happened that morning was that the 
idvance of the land ironclads forced the 
fight, and each gun and battery made what 
play its circumstances dictated. For the 
most part it was poor play. 
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Some of the guns got in two or three shots, 
some one or two, and the percentage of 
misses was unusually high. The howitzers, 
of course, did nothing. The land ironclads 
in each case followed much the same tactics. 
As soon as a gun came into play the monster 
turned itself almost end on, so as to get the 
biggest chance of a glancing hit, and made 
not for the gun, but for the nearest point on 
its flank from which the gunners could be 
shot down. Few of the hits scored were very 
effectual ; only one of the things was disabled, 
and that was the one that fought the three 
batteries attached to the brigade on the left 
wing. Three that were hit when close upon 
the guns were clean shot through without 
being put out of action. Our war corre- 
spondent did not see that one momentary 
arrest of the tide of victory on the left ; he 
saw only the very ineffectual fight of half- 
battery 96B close at hand upon his right. 
This he watched some time beyond the 
margin of safety. 

Just after he heard the three batteries 
opening up upon his left he became aware 
of the thud of horses’ hoofs from the sheltered 
side of the slope, and presently saw first one 
and then two other guns galloping into posi- 
tion along the north side of the ridge, well 
out of sight of the great bulk that was now 
creeping obliquely towards the crest and 
cutting up the lingering infantry beside it 
and below, as it came. 

The half-battery swung round into line— 
each gun describing its curve—halted, un- 
limbered, and prepared for action. 

“ Bang!” 

The land ironclad had become visible over 
the brow of the hill, and jist visible as a 
long black back to the gunners. It halted, 
as though it hesitated. 

The two remaining guns fired, and then 
their big antagonist had swung round and 
was in full view, end on, against the sky, 
coming at.a rush. 

The gunners became frantic in their haste 
to fire again. They were so near the war 
correspondent could see the expression of 
their excited faces through his field-glass. 
As he looked he saw a man drop, and realized 
for the first time that the ironclad was 
shooting. 

For a moment the big black monster 
crawled with an accelerated pace towards the 
furiously active gunners. Then, as if moved 
by a generous impulse, it turned its full broad- 
side to their attack, and scarcely forty yards 
away from them. The war correspondent 
turned his field-glass back to the gunners and 
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perceived it was now shooting down the 
men about the guns with the most deadly 
rapidity. 

Just for a moment it seemed splendid and 
then it seemed horrible. The gunners were 
dropping in heaps about their guns. ‘To lay 
a hand on a gun was death. “ Bang!” went 
the gun on the left, a hopeless miss, and that 
was the only second shot the half-battery 
fired. In another moment half-a-dozen sur- 
viving artillerymen were holding up their 
hands amidst a’scattered muddle of dead and 
wounded men, and the fight was done. 

The war correspondent hesitated between 
stopping in his scrub and waiting for an 
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adjustable skirt of twelve-inch iron-plating 
which protected the whole affair, and who 
could also raise or depress a conning-tower 
set about the portholes through the centre of 
the iron top cover. ‘The riflemen each occu- 
pied a small cabin of peculiar construction, 
and these cabins were slung along the sides 
of and before and behind the great main 
framework, in a manner suggestive of the 
slinging of the seats of an Irish jaunting 
car. Their rifles, however, were very 
diffe: «nt pieces of apparatus from the simple 
mechanisms in the hands of their adversaries. 
These were in the first place automatic, 
ejected their cartridges and loaded again 
from a magazine 





render decently, or 
taking to an adjacent 
gully he had dis 
covered. If he sur- 
rendered it was cer- 
tain he would get 
no copy off; while, 
if he escaped, there 


opportunity to sur- 


were all sorts of 
chances. He de 
cided to follow the 


gully, and take the 
first offer in the con- 
fusion beyond the 
camp of picking ‘up 
a horse. 

IV. 
SUBSEQUENT 
authorities have 
found fault with the 
first land ironclads 
in many particulars, 
but assuredly they 
served their purpose 
on the day of their 
appearance. ‘They 
were essentially long, “WE 
narrow, and very 
strong steel frameworks carrying the engines, 
and borne upon eight pairs of big pedrail 
wheels, each about ten feet in diameter, each 
a driving wheel and set upon long axles free to 
swivel round a common axis. ‘This arrange- 
ment gave them the maximum of adapt- 
ability to the contours of the ground. They 
crawled level along the ground with one foot 
high upon a hiilock and another deep in 
a depression, and they could hold them 
sélves erect and steady sideways upon even 
a hillside. The engineers directed 
the under the command of the 
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steep 
engines 


captain, who had look-out points at small 
ports 


all round the upper edge of the 








each time they fired, 
until the ammuni- 
tion store was at an 
end, and they had 
the most remarkable 
sights imaginable, 
sights which threw a 
bright little camera- 
obscura picture into 
the light-tight box 
in which the rifle 
man sat below. 
This camera-obscura 
picture was marked 
with two crossed 
lines, and whatever 
was covered by the 
intersection of these 
two lines, that the 
rifle hit. The sight- 
ing was ingeniously 
contrived. The rifle- 
man stood at the 
table with a thing 
like an elaboration 
of a draughtsman’s 
dividers in his hand, 
and he opened and 
closed these dividers, that they were 
always at the apparent height—if it was an 
ordinary-sized man—of the man he wanted 
to kill. A little twisted strand of wire like 
an electriclight wire ran from this imple 
ment up to the gun, and as the dividers 
opened and shut the sights went up or down. 
Changes in the clearness of the atmosphere, 
due to changes of moisture, were met by an 
ingenious use of that meteorologically sen 
sitive substance, catgut, and when the land 
ironclad moved forward the sights got a com 
pensatory deflection in the direction of its 
motion. The rifleman stood up in his pitch 
dark chamber and watched the little picture 
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before him. One hand held the dividers 
for judging distance, and the other grasped 
. big knob like a door-handle. As _ he 
pushed this knob about the rifle above swung 
to correspond, and the picture passed to and 


fro like an agi- 
tated panorama. 
When he saw a 


man he wanted to 
shoot he brought 
him up to the 
cross - lines, and 
then pressed a 
linger upon a 
little push like an 
electric bell-push, 
conveniently 


placed in the 
centre of the 
knob. Then the 
man was shot. If 
by any chance the 
rifleman missed 
his target he 


moved the knob 
trifle, or read- 
juste d his dividers, 
pressed the push, 
and got him the 
second time. 

[his rifle and its 
sights protruded 
from a porthole, 
exactly like a great 
number of other 
portholes that ran 
in a triple row 
under the eaves of 
the cover of the land ironclad. Each porthole 
displayed a rifle and sight in dummy, so that 
the real ones could only be hit by a chance 
shot, and if one was, then the young man 
below said “ Pshaw!” turned on an electric 
light, lowered the injured instrument into 
his camera, replaced the injured part, or 
put up a new rifle if the injury was con- 
siderable. 

You must conceive these cabins as 
ing clear above the swing of the axles, and 
inside the big wheels upon which the great 
elephant-like feet were hung, and behind 
1ese cabins along the centre of the monster 
ran a central gallery into which they opened, 
ind along which worked the big compact 
It was like a long passage into 
vhich this throbbing machinery had been 
acked, and the captain stood about the 
niddle, close to the ladder that led to his 


conning-tower, and directed the silent, alert 
Vol 96. 


h 


ngines. 
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“THE PICTURE PASSED TO AND FRO LIKE AN 
PANORAMA. 
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engineers—for the most part by signs. The 
throb and noise of the engines mingled with 
the reports of the rifles and the intermittent 
clangour of the bullet hail upon the armour. 
Ever and again he would touch the wheel that 
raised hisconning- 
tower, step up 
his ladder until 
his engineers 
could see nothing 
of him above the 
waist, and then 
come down again 
with orders. ‘Two 
small electric 
lights were all the 
illumination of 
this space — they 
were placed to 
make him most 
clearly visible to 
his subordinates ; 
the air was thick 
with the smell of 
oil and petrol, 
and had the war 
correspondent 
been suddenly 
transferred from 
the spacious dawn 
outside to the 
bowels of _ this 
apparatus he 
would have 
thought himself 
fallen into an- 
other world. 

The captain, of 
course, saw both sides of the _ battle. 
When he raised his head into his con- 
ning-tower there were the dewy sunrise, 
the amazed and disordered trenches, the 
flying and falling soldiers, the depressed- 
looking groups of prisoners, the beaten guns ; 
when he bent down again to signal “ Half 
speed,” “ Quarter speed,” “ Half circle round 
towards the right,” or what not, he was in 
the oil-smelling twilight of the ill-lit engine- 
room. Close beside him on either side was 
the mouthpiece of a speaking-tube, and ever 
and again he would direct one side or other 
of his strange craft to “Concentrate fire 
forward on gunners,” or to “Clear out 
trench about a hundred yards on our right 
front.” 

He was a young man, healthy enough but 
by no means sun-tanned, and of a type of 
feature and expression that prevails in His 
Majesty’s Navy: alert, intelligent, quiet. He 
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and his engineers and his riflemen all went 
about their work, calm and reasonable men. 
‘They had none of that flapping strenuousness 
of the half-wit in a hurry, that excessive strain 
upon the blood-vessels, that hysteria of effort 
which is so frequently regarded as the proper 
state of mind for heroic deeds. If their 
machine had demanded anything of the sort 
they would, of course, have improved their 
machine. ‘They were all perfectly sober and 
in good training, and if any of them had 
begun to ejaculate nonsense or baw] patriotic 
airs, the others would probably have gagged 
him and tied him up as a dangerous, un- 
nerving sort of fool. And if they were free 
from hysteria they were equally free from 
that stupid affectation of nonchalance which 
is the refuge of the thoroughly incapable in 
danger. Death was abroad, and there were 
marginal possibilities of the unforeseen, but it 
is no good calculating upon the incalculable, 
and so beyond a certain unavoidable tighten- 
ing up of nerve and muscle, a certain firmness 
of the lips, this affected them not at all. 

For the enemy these young engineers were 
defeating they felt a certain qualified pity 
and a quite unqualified contempt. They 
regarded these big, healthy men they were 
shooting down precisely as these same big, 
healthy men might regard some inferior kind 
of nigger. ‘They despised them for making 
war ; despised their bawling patriotisms and 
their emotionality profoundly ; despised them, 
above all, for the petty cunning and the 
almost brutish want of imagination their 
method of fighting displayed. “If they 
must make war,” these young men thought, 
‘why in thunder don't they do it like 
sensible men?” ‘They resented the assump 
tion that their own side was too stupid to do 
anything more than play their enemy’s game, 
that they were going to play this costly 
folly according to the rules of unimagi 
native men. They resented being forced 
to the trouble of making man - killing 
machinery; resented the alternative of 
having to massacre these people or endure 
their truculent yappings ; resented the whole 
unfathomable imbecility of war. 

Meanwhile, with something of the me 
chanical precision of a good clerk posting a 
ledger, the riflemen moved their knobs and 
pressed their buttons. 

lhe captain of Land Ironclad Number 
Three had halted on the crest close to his 
captured half-battery. His lined-up prisoners 
stood hard by and waited for the cyclists 
behind to come for them. He surveyed the 


victorious morning through his conning-tower. 
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He read the general’s signals. “ Five and 
Four are to keep among the guns to the left 
and prevent any attempt to recover them. 
Seven and Eleven and Twelve, stick to the 
guns you have got ; Seven, get into position 
to command the guns taken by Three. Then 
we're to do something else, are we? Six and 
One, quicken up to about ten miles an hour 
and walk round behind that camp to the 
levels near the river —we shall bag the 
whole crowd of them,” interjected the young 
man. “Ah, here we are! Two and Three, 
Eight and Nine, Thirteen and Fourteen, 
space out to a thousand yards, wait for the 
word, and then go slowly to cover the 
advance of the cyclist infantry against any 
charge of mounted troops. ‘That’s all right. 
But where’s Ten? Halloa! Ten to repair 
and get movable as soon as possible. They've 
broken up Ten!” 

Che discipline of the new war machines 
was business-like rather than pedantic, and 
the head of the captain came down out of 
the conning-tower to tell his men. “I say, 
you chaps there. They've broken up Ten. 
Not badly, I think ; but anyhow, he’s stuck !” 

But that still left thirteen of the monsters 
in action to finish up the broken army. 

Che war correspondent stealing down his 
gully looked back and saw them all lying 
along the crest and talking fluttering con 
gratulatory flags to one another. ‘Their iron 
sides were shining golden in the light of the 
rising sun. 

V. 
l'HE private adventures of the war corre 
spondent terminated in surrender about one 
o'clock in the afternoon, and by that time 
he had stolen a horse, pitched off it, and 
narrowly escaped being rolled upon; found 
the brute had broken its leg, and shot it with 
his revolver. He had spent some hours in 
the company of a squad of dispirited rifle 
men, who had commandeered his field-glass 
and whose pedestrianism was exemplary, 
and he had quarrelled with them about 
topography at last, and gone off by himsel! 
in a direction that should have brought him 
to the banks of the river and didn’t. More 
over, he had eaten all his chocolate and 
found nothing in the whole world to drink. 
Also, it had become extremely hot. From 
behind a broken, but attractive, stone wall he 
had seen far away in the distance the defender 
horsemen trying to charge cyclists in open 
order, with land ironclads outflanking them 
on either side. He had discovered that 
cyclists could retreat over open turf befor 
horsemen with a sufficient margin of speed to 
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allow of frequent dismounts and much 
terribly-effective sharpshooting ; and he had 
a sufficient persuasion that those horsemen, 
having charged their hearts out, had halted 
just beyond his range of vision and surren- 
dered. He had been urged to sudden 
activity by a forward movement of one of 
those machines that had threatened to enfilade 
his wall. He had 
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rested, with a general air of being long, harm- 
less sheds, in a pose of anticipatory peaceful- 
ness right and left of the picture, completely 
commanding two miles and more of the river 
levels. Emerged and halted a little from the 
scrub was the remainder of the defender’s 
cavalry, dusty, a little disordered and obviously 
annoyed, but still a very fine show of men. 
In the middle 
distance three or 





discovered a fear- 
ful blister on his em 
heel. 

He was now 
in a scrubby 
gravelly place, 
sitting down and 
meditating on 
his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which 
had in some 
extraordinary 
way become in 
the last twenty- 
four hours ex 
tremely ambigu- 
ous in hue. “ It’s 
the whitest thing 
I’ve got,” he 
said. 

He had known 
all along that the 
enemy was east, 
west, and south 








four men and 
horses were re- 
ceiving medical 
attendance, and 
a little nearer a 
knot of officers 
regarded the dis- 
tant novelties in 
mechanism with 
profound dis- 
taste. Everyone 
was very dis- 
tinctly aware of 
the twelve other 
ironclads, and of 
the multitude of 
townsmen sol- 
diers, on bicycles 
or afoot, encum- 
bered now by 
prisoners and 
captured war- 
gear but other- 








of him, but when uy 
he heard war 
ironclads Num- 

bers One and Six talking in their measured, 
deadly way not half a mile to the north he 
decided to make his own little unconditional 
peace without any further risks. He was 
for hoisting his white flag to a bush and 
taking up a position of modest obscurity 
near it, until someone came along. He 
became aware of voices, clatter, and the 
distinctive noises of a body of horse, quite 
near, and he put his handkerchief in his 
pocket again and went to see what was going 
forward. 

The sound of firing ceased, and then as he 
drew near he heard the deep sounds of many 
simple, coarse, but hearty and noble-hearted 
soldiers of the old school swearing with 
vigour. 

He emerged from his scrub upon a big 
level plain, and far away a fringe of trees 
marked the banks of the river. 

In the centre of the picture was a still 
intact road bridge, and a big railway bridge 
a little to the right. Two land ironclads 
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HAD SPENT SOME HOURS IN THE COMPANY OF A SQUAD OF 
DISPIRITED RIFLEMEN.” 


wise thoroughly 
effective, who 
were sweeping 
like a great net in their rear. 

“ Checkmate,” said the war correspondent, 
walking out into the open. “ But I surrende 
in the best of company. ‘Twenty-four hours 
ago I thought war was impossible—and these 
beggars have captured the whole blessed 
army! Well! Well!” He thought of his 
talk with the young lieutenant. “If there’s 
no end to the surprises of science, the 
civilized people have it, of course. As long 
as their science keeps going they will 
necessarily be ahead of open-country men. 
_ Pere 

He wondered for a space what might have 
happened to the young lieutenant. 

The war correspondent was one of those 
inconsistent people who always want the 
beaten side to win. When he saw all these 
burly, sun-tanned horsemen, disarmed and 
dismounted and lined up; when he saw 
their horses unskilfully led away by the sin- 
gularly not equestrian cyclists to whom they 
had surrendered ; when he saw these trun- 
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cated Paladins watching this scandalous 
sight, he forgot altogether that he had called 
these men “cunning louts” and _ wished 
them beaten not four-and-twenty hours ago. 
A month ago he had seen that regiment in 
its pride going forth to war, and had been 
told of its terrible prowess, how it could 
charge in open order with each man firing 
from his saddle, and sweep before it anything 
else that ever came out to battle in any sort 
of order, foot or horse. And it had had to 
fight a few score of young men in atrociously 
unfair machines ! 

“Manhood versus 
to him as a suitable headline. 
curdles all one’s mind to phrases. 

He strolled as near the lined-up prisoners 
as the sentinels seemed disposed to permit 
and = surveyed 
them and com- 
pared their 
sturdy propor 
tions with those 
of their lightly- 
built captors. 

* Smart de 
generates,” he 
muttered. 
* Anzemic cock- 
neydom.” 

The surren- 
dered officers 
came qu ite 
him 


Machinery” occurred 
Journalism 


close to 
presently, and 
he could hear 
the colonel’s 
high-pitched 
tenor. The 
poor gentleman 
had spent three 
years of ardu 
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ous toil upon the best material in the world 
perfecting that shooting from the saddle 
charge, and he was inquiring with phrases of 
blasphemy, natural under the circumstances, 
what one could be expected to do against 
this suitably consigned ironmongery. 

“Guns,” said someone. 

“Big guns they can walk round. You 
can’t shift big guns to keep pace with them, 
and little guns in the open they rush. I 
‘em rushed. You might do a surprise 

and then—assassinate the brutes, 
perhaps 

‘You might make things like ’em.” 

“What? ore ironmongery? Us?.. .” 

“T'll call my article,” meditated the war 
correspondent, ‘“‘ Mankind versus Iron- 
mongery,’ and quote the old boy at the 
beginning.” 

And he was 
much too good 
a journalist to 
spoil his con 
trast by remark- 
ing that the 
half-dozen com 
paratively slen 
der young men 
in blue pyjamas 
who were stand 
ing about their 
victorious land 
ironclad, drink 
ing coffee and 
eating biscuits, 
had also in their 
eyes and car 
riage something 
not altogether 
degraded below 
the level of a 
man, 


saw 
now 


0 he 





“SUMETHING NOT 
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ALTOGETHER DEGRADED BELOW THE 
MAN, 





LEVEL 





























A Tivresome Child. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


2 “Heavy!” she said, “I wish there was 
DITHA stood on tip-toe, trying more of you, miss ; why, you are as light as a 
to reach an old picture-frame. —lady-bird !” 

At her feet on the oak stair Editha placed the holly with care above 


case lay a heap of evergreens, the plumed hat of a warrior arrayed for 
and in one small hand the _ battle. 

little girl grasped a spray of “It wouldn’t be a bit like Christmas week 
variegated holly. Some of the leaves were _ if I didn’t decorate just the staircase and the 
white and waxen, with the purity of the snow, _ hall,” she said. “I am sure Miss Cary will 











while their red berries seemed reflecting the like to see it looking gay. Don’t you think 
glow on Editha’s cheeks, Miss Cary is very, 
rosy from health rather ; very pretty?” 
than happiness. The b 4s Ny | Jane considered 


a moment. Her 
answers were 
always slow and 
deliberate. She 
was conjuring up 
the young, deli 
cately chiselled 
face of Miss 
Editha’s new 
governess, fea- 
tures stamped by 
the hall-mark of 
breeding, and 
framed in _ soft, 
naturally waving 
hair. 


child’s eyes held a wist- 

ful expression as she 

looked up again at the pul 
stern profile of an an- 
cestor. 

“Can i help 
you, miss ?” 

Jane, the under- 
housemaid, had 
been watching 
Editha for some 
moments un- 
observed. It 
struck her as sin- 
gularly sad, the 
sight of a lonely 


—— 


2 eee 


a 


child decorating “Ves,” the re 
a practically ply came at last 
deserted house. in a tone of 

“Oh! thank decision; “too 
you, Jane,” piped pretty to be shut 
the little voice, up in a_school- 
and the wistful room leastways, 
eyes brightened , so we think down 

stalrs. 


in response. 
“Oh, but she 


isn’t shut up; 
the door is never 
locked or any- 
thing !” 

Editha spoke 
in childish © sur- 
prise, as Jane put 
her down on the 
quaint, shallow 
steps of oak. 


‘Your arm is so 
much longer than 
mine or you 
might lift me up 
if—if I am not 
too heavy ?” 
Editha’s con- 
sideration was 
proverbial among 
the servants, and 
the stalwart Jane > 
smiled as she we rd a “Shut away 
hoisted the frail pn al from all the fes- 
little form on ' tivities other 


* EDITHA STOOD ON TIP-TOF, TRYING TO REACH AN OLD i . “ 
her shoulder PICTURE-FRAME.” young ladies of 
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her age enjoy,” Jane explained. “You 
see, miss, it’s easy to tell she’s a_ perfect 
lady. But, there, I oughtn’t to be talking 
to you about such things; it’s no business 
of mine.” 

With these words Jane whisked away, a 
long trail of ivy hanging to her skirt. Editha 
sat amongst the evergreens—thinking. 

“Too pretty to be shut up in a school- 
room, kept from all the festivities which 
other people enjoy.” Yes; it was strange, 
she told herself, comparing in her small but 
busy brain Miss Cary’s life with the lives of 
the pretty girls who stayed with mamma. 
Shadows were creeping round the old hall, 
enveloping this child-philosopher in a grey 
haze, and with the shadows came whispering 
voices, which only children hear. Ahead 
loomed the mystery of Christmas-—a season 
whose very name thrills the baby-heart with 
wonder and expectation—a time of fantasy, 
when Santa Claus roams the earth, when 
fairies steal abroad ! 

Miss Cary opened the schoolroom door 
and looked down the staircase. Her 
Christian name was Marigold, and her hair 
resembled that harvest flower. 

At sight of the holly-boughs her heart gave 
a little, painful throb, not so much for herself 
as for the solitary child. She had always 
looked upon Christmas as the children’s 
season, when older folk gave up their 
leisure willingly to the entertainment of little 
people whose eager faces waited for the 
magic appearance of Father Christmas, or 
his miraculous tree blossoming with bon- 
bons and gifts. Yet only a week ago she 
had been engaged by Mrs. Raglan, a typical 
society mother, who stipulated that the new 
governess must come for Christmas. 

“My husband and I have a delightful 
invitation to a large house-party,” she said ; 
“and unless you can manage this, our little 
girl, Editha, will be quite alone. Of course, 
I could perfectly well trust the servants, but 
think it would be rather dull for her, and 
shall feel relieved if you could fall in with 
my wishes.” 

Miss Marigold Cary assented gladly enough, 
for tragedy had stolen a march upon her 
youth, and she wanted to hide away, far from 
the pitying glances of all her old friends. 

But a few months ago she had known only 
the sunny side of life, as the one petted 
daughter of a wealthy widower ; then suddenly 
the crash came, an unexpected loss of fortune, 
resulting in her father’s death. 

Editha knew nothing of this sad _ story, 
for Miss Cary’s kind, bright smile, and the 
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simple little black dress she wore, in no way 
suggested lugubrious mourning, since her 
sorrow lay too deep for outward signs or 
tears. 

“The place looks quite Christmassy !” she 
cried ; “but it’s cold for you out here. Come 
to the fire and finish decorating to-morrow.” 

Editha suddenly realized ‘that her fingers 
were blue and numb ; she ran at the sound 
of that musical voice—gladly into the glow 
of a great flaming log. 

“Isn't it a story-telling fire?” she said, 
coaxingly. “Shall we tell each other stories, 
Miss Cary ?” 

The face framed in baby curls looked up 
with subtle entreaty, and the slim, childish 
figure kneeling on the hearth-rug appeared 
oddly ethereal. 

“As many as you like,” replied the soft 
voice, while loving fingers toyed with the 
ruddy locks. 

“T’ve been thinking out a story all about 
you,” murmured the child, dreamily, a strange 
imaginative expression dawning .in her face, 
which Miss Cary had noticed, and marvelled 
at, before. “There was a lady much too 
pretty to be shut up in a schoolroom with a 
little girl, a very sweet lady named Marigold. 
She’d never been to balls or parties, because 
she had no nice dresses like my mamma wears, 
only black ones. Well, when Christmas came 
the fairies said if the little girl could manage 
to catch Santa Claus he might give her a 
wish, so she made up her mind to lie awake 
all night and watch the chimney.” 

“What did she mean to ask?” queried 
Miss Cary. 

“Why, of course it was about Marigold. 
She wanted to tell Santa Claus the pretty 
lady was shut up. She thought if he was a 
really nice old man he might get a fairy god 
mother to take her to a ball, or send a prince 
to marry her, or do something to make her 
very happy at Christmas.” 

A pair of sympathetic eyes were gazing up 
with such a wealth of feeling into Miss Cary’s 
that she felt a lump rise suddenly in her 
throat, while a wave of surprise swept over 
her, with a queer emotional thrill. Her heart 
had been silently bleeding for the child 
whose mother was too pleasure-loving to stay 
at home for Christmas ; and all the time the 
child was quite ignorant of any personal 
grievance, but merely thought of another's 
solitude. “Shut up,” as she called it (in 
Jane’s language), “with only a little girl for 
companion. 

“Tf,” answered Miss Cary, smiling, “ Santa 
Claus granted the wish, then our little girl, 
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you know, would be left quite alone. What 
of her?” 

Just for a moment the small fingers 
clutched convulsively at Miss Cary’s skirt ; 
it seemed as though the child had forgotten 
this terrible sequel. A second only of waver- 
ing, and the demon self died down like the 
blue flames round the log. 

“She didn’t mind,” answered Editha, 


* CAPTAIN, NOBLE !’ 
staunchly, “because she loved the pretty 
lady ; you—you had forgotten that ! ” 

Miss Cary caught the child in her arms. 
_ i We will tell a fresh story now,” she said, 
in a tremulous whisper, “about different 
people altogether; something to make us 
laugh.” 

When Jane brought up tea she subse- 





SHE EXCLAIMED. 


quently reported downstairs that “anyway 
they was wonderfully merry in the school- 
room !” 
Il. 

Miss Cary set herself the task of keeping 
Editha amused. ‘The following afternoon 
she fell in with the child’s suggestion that 
they should play hide and seek, as the snow 
kept them prisoners. ‘The game had just 
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‘WHATEVER BROUGHT YOU HERE?’” 


commenced, when silently up the drive came 
a station cab, and a moment later Miss Cary 
found herself face to face in the chilly draw- 
ing-room with an old friend. 

“Captain Noble!” she exclaimed, a rush 
of colour mounting to her cheeks. ‘ What- 
ever brought you here ?” 

She stood staring at him as if he were a 
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ghost, while his eyes rested upon her with 
that unmistakable look which only women 
who are loved know. She forgot the room 
was cold and fireless ; she only realized that 
her heart beat to suffocation and her pulses 
throbbed with feverish excitement. 

“] have just set foot in England again,” 
he said. ‘“ My regiment returned last week. 
I heard for the first time of all your troubles, 
and discovered, after some difficulty, your 
present address. I could not rest until I 
had seen you. J have brought a letter from 
my mother, begging you to return with me 
to her house. I can’t bear to think of you 
staying here. If you will only let me take 
care of you ; if 

He did not finish his sentence, but his 
arms went out to her instinctively, and like a 
tired child she crept into them, burying her 
head upon his shoulder. 

“ Dad fond of would 


was so you; he 


have been pleased,” she said at last, after 


moments of exquisite tenderness, which 
might have thawed the very snow outside. 
“Oh, you don’t know how lonely I felt 
before !” 

He dried the tears which started to her 
eyes, making plans for the future so rapidly 
that her head whirled. She could hardly 
have believed herself awake, only somehow 

for the past year—she had vaguely sus- 
pected that he loved her, with a mysterious 
foretaste of this blissful moment. 

“Oh, no,” she found herself saying quickly, 
“T could not possibly come back with you 
for Christmas. Thank your mother from me, 
and tell her I am staying with Editha. The 
poor child is quite alone. There’s some- 
thing very pathetic about a child being 
deserted by her parents at this time of year.” 

Captain Noble’s face fell. His great 
passion for the woman blurred his sympathy 
for the small unknown creature who came 
between them. Love’s dominion made for 
a sudden selfishness unusual to his kindly 
nature. 

“Surely,” he protested, in wounded tones, 
“vou could get out of it somehow if you 
tried. ‘Telegraph to her people ; make a 
push at least to free yourself. It is too 
maddening that you should be tied here just 
for the one week, and all through a tiresome 
child! I have my leave. If you really 
cared for me you would aside all 
obstacles ! 

He checked his bitter tone as his eyes 
met Marigold’s. Surely they left no room 
for doubt in his heart, with their love-light 
turning a grey, cold day into summer. Very 
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softly, in that low, musical voice of hers, 
she told him how much she cared, what it 
meant to her to give up those golden days, 
to put self on one side. She longed with a 
feverish yearning to clutch quickly—greedily 
at the happiness within her reach, to greet 
Christmas, and all its sad memories, under a 
roof where a new love had dawned. But the 
child remained between them, a helpless little 
figure, demanding consideration—the child 
who, only the night before, had pitied Miss 
Cary, wishing that Santa Claus might “do 
something to make her happy.” 

It almost seemed as if this child’s desire 
had worked some strange spell, and brought 
her lover to her side. 

Marigold roused herself as from a dream, 
and held out her hand in farewell. 
“You mustn't stay. I am 
Mrs. Raglan would not like it. I have just 
remembered she said I should not, of 
course, be seeing any friends away here in 
the country, adding it was as well, since 
Editha and I were alone! I fear she might 
resent your visit, for you know it isn’t quite 
the right thing for a governess to receive 
gentlemen in her employer's drawing-room ! ” 

Marigold threw him a _ brilliant smile, 
though her heart sank at the thought of 
saying good-bye. She wanted him not to 
know really how hard the struggle seemed, 
or how impossible it appeared at that 
moment to live through Christmas without a 
sight of the face she loved. He caught het 
once again in his arms, and whispered she 
was “very unkind,” then he tore himself 
away, to drive back through the sleet and 
snow, with the glowing recollection of that 
last embrace. 

No sooner had Marigold slipped upstairs 
in search of her charge than a heavy curtain 
veiling the drawing-room window-seat was 
pushed aside by small, tremulcs fingers, and 
a pale, childish face peeped out. This nook 
had been chosen as an admirable corner for 
purposes of hide and seek, the interrupted 
game in full swing when Captain Noble 
arrived. Fora moment Editha stood against 
the curtain, her slight frame trembling and 
her hands still clutching the long velvet folds. 

The now silent room held a wonderful life 
story, which set even her young heart beating 
faster. But the story had its dark side, 
portrayed unconsciously by “a_ tiresome 
child,” as Editha distinctly heard herselt 
called. 

“T want Miss Cary, too. Oh! I want he 
badly!” said the little voice aloud, as i 
addressing the man who but recently stood 


sorry, but 
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“She’s very kind, 


quite near the curtain. 
Must 


and makes the days go by so quickly. 
you take her away from me?” 

A sob rose in Editha’s throat, but she 
choked it back with an effort, for she knew 
he would not 
only take her 
eventually— 
there was some- 
thing harder in 
store. The good 
angel walking by 
Editha, making 
her tender and 
considerate, 
whispered of 
sacrifice, that 
beautiful flower 
with its droop- 
ing scarlet leaves, 
only blooming 
in aching hearts 
and souls which 
are strong. 

Miss Cary 
wanted to be 
with him for 
Christmas ;_ the 
man who had 
looked at her so 
fondly and kissed 
her many times. 

She was staying 

with Editha 

against her in- 

clination, out of [ Wall | 

pity, and, grate- 
ful as the child ‘ 
felt, a certain 
heroism, born of ii 


ticle 
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pen, but a sound overhead sent the busy 
fingers off again : 

“I want you please, please, to be very kind 
and send a telegrame derectly you get this to 
tell Miss Cary to go away at once. I do so 
want her to go, 
and I know she 
has a place to go 
to, and I shall 
engoy my Christ- 
mas if she goes. 
I shall be alright 
with the servents, 
and will tell you 
why I want Miss 
Cary to go when 
you come home. 
If the telegrame 
does not come 
I shall be very 
miserrable. Just 
say in the tele- 
grame she is to 
go, dear mamma, 
and oblige your 
loving child, 

“ EDITHA. 

“P.S.—I am 
sending you a 
Christmas-card 
panted by my- 
self.” 

The card was 
in a big envelope 
already stamped 
and addressed, 
so Editha found 
no difficulty, in 
adding this pri- 
vate epistle un- 
observed. As 
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made _ her 
resolve this 
should not be. 
A very shrewd reasoning power for a juvenile 
intellect warned her also that merely to ask 
Miss Cary to go would prove mere wasted 
words. Some deeper plan must be found to 
work the spell, some scheme which would 
leave her no loophole for escape from the 
happy Christmas in store. 

Editha let the curtain go, 
a slight quiver betrayed the 
of a sudden thought. Swiftly she ran 
to her mother’s writing-table, and in her 
big childish hand scrawled a hurried letter 
which began :— 

“Please, dear mamma——” 

After the opening line the correspondent 
paused, and bit the tip of dear mamma’s 

Vol, xxvi.—O7 


lov e, 


and only 
excitement 


‘A PALE, CHILDISH FACE PEEPED OUT.” 


she did so, a wild 
desire came over 
her to rush and pull down the holly wreaths 
which decked the hall with subtle mockery 
for the pain at her poor little heart. But the 
wish only lasted a moment, and Editha re- 
called her words penned in perfect truth- 
fulness: “I shall enjoy my Christmas if she 
goes.” 

“Of course,” the child repeated, “ of course 
I shall enjoy my Christmas; for Marigold 
will be so glad !” 

ITI. 

To Miss Cary’s great surprise, early on the 
morning of Christmas Eve she received the 
following extraordinary telegraphic message 
from Mrs. Raglan :- 

“Kindly leave my house at once; wish 
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you to instantly give up your charge of 

Editha. ‘The London express leaves Mettle- 

bury at twelve o’clock ; catch that if possible. 
“ ARABELLA RAGLAN.” 

For a moment Marigold thought her eyes 
deceived her. Then a sudden explanation 
flashed across her mind. There had just 
been time for a letter to reach her employer 
since Captain Noble’s visit if written and 
posted that night. Without doubt, she con- 
cluded, one of 
the servants 
must have told 
of his afternoon 
call and the in- 
terview in the 
drawing-room, 
with the result 
that, after all, 
the fates drove 
her homewards 
for the merry 
Yuletide. Hence- 
forth, wherever 
he dwelt would 
mean “ home ” 
for her — home 
with its love and 
sympathy, its 
thousand un- 
spoken joys ! 

‘*‘Editha, 
dear,” she said, 
taking the child 
in her arms, “I 
am going away 
this morning.” 

She held the 
small, delicate 
frame close to 
her heart, with 
something of 
mother - love in 
that long, fast 
holding. 

“T shall never 
forget you, little Editha, though I don’t 
suppose you and I will ever see each other 
again. Will you think of me sometimes, and 
say to yourself, ‘She wouldn’t have left me on 
Christmas Eve if she could have helped’ ?” 

Editha laid her cheek against Miss Cary’s 
face, 
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“It’s like the story we told the other even- 
ing in the firelight,” whispered the child, and 
the whisper concealed the tremor of a sigh. 
“Santa Claus found out the pretty lady was 
shut up, and sent a fairy prince to look after 
her. ‘The fairy prince was not a bit different 
to any other man ; he wore ordinary clothes 
and drove in a station-cab instead of a coach. 
The little girl felt very glad he took the 
pretty lady away, because everyone ought to 
be happy at 
Christmas-time.” 

** Everyone ! ” 
The word came 
with a_ pained 
gasp as Miss 
Cary saw a single 
tear trickle from 
under one of 
Editha’s eyelids. 

She  wriggled 
herself free and 
got rid of the 
tear, hoping it 
had escaped 
Miss Cary’s 
notice. 

Beneath _ that 
surface - tear a 
glad sense of 
triumph—the 
joy of a_ battle 
won — made 
music in the 
child’s heart. 
She had pulled 
the wires of fate 
in all the sim- 
plicity of an 
affectionate, self- 
forgetful nature, 
and the big re- 
wards which 
are felt, rather 
than seen, 
came softly, 
as the snows on Christmas Eve, with 
magic balm. Only half realizing the glory 
of the ascent, those tiny feet mounted 
a pinnacle above the drear things of earth, 
and who shall say, as she waved good-bye, 
whether Editha had not found the greater 
happiness ? 








EEING that Christmas is the 
children’s festival, it is pecu- 
liarly appropriate that it should 
be dominated by the saint who 
4 the patron of children—- 
— Nicholas—whose name is 
to be found both in the almanacs and in the 
Church of England calendar. Santa Claus 
is only another name for St. Nicholas, and in 
many families it is usurping, if it has not 
already usurped, that of the older “ Father 
Christmas,” who, with his ruddy complexion, 
his bright, twinkling eyes, his snow-white hair 
and beard, and his thick winter clothing, has 
long been the accepted ruler of the festive 
season. 

If Santa Claus is a comparatively modern 
name with us, it is, nevertheless, that by 
which Father Christmas is universally known 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States. There the name is already 
undergoing that process of shortening which 
is characteristic of the American nation, and 
probably children talk more of “Santa” or 
“Santy” than they do of Santa Claus, so 
that it is by no means improbable some 
future archeologist may have to inquire into 
the origin of that name for Christmas. 
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How Santa Claus came to be evolved 
from St. Nicholas is at once as interesting as 
it is remarkable. The Dutch children know 
him as St. Nikolaas. It is rather an elaborate 
expression for little mouths, and one can 
easily see how it must have been shortened 
into Sannik’laas, and so into Santiklaas or 
Sanklaas. One has only to remember that 
many Dutch folk migrated to New York, 
which was originally called New Amsterdam, 
to see that they took “ Sanklaas ” with them, 
and the English population annexing their 
name of the saint spelt it Claus, as it was 
pronounced, and changed San or Sanni into 
Santa or Santy for the sake of euphony. In 
the ordinary intercourse between the United 
States and our own country we imported the 
name as we have imported so many other 
products of that plentifully dowered country, 
and Santa Claus began usurping the place of 
Father Christmas. 

People who are disposed to question the 
accuracy of this reasoning would do well to 
remember that the now universal use of the 
Christmas-tree is a comparatively modern 
institution, for which we are largely indebted 
to the late Prince Consort. One writer on 
the subject records that the custom of gracing 
the day with a gaily decorated tree is but 
little older than our King, for it dates back 
only to about the period of the marriage of 
her late Majesty Queen Victoria, “ previous 
to which time,” he says, “it was almost un- 
known in this country.” 

Father Christmas, or Santa Claus, by 
which ever name we choose to call him, is the 
embodiment of St, Nicholas of Myra, to give 
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him “his full title, and his special date is 
December 6th, a day on which in many 
places the preparations for Christmas begin. 
While, however, we hold St. Nicholas in 
high repute only at this 
season of the year, he is to 
the Russian people what 
St. George is to us 
the patron saint 
of the country—to 
which fact the popu 
larity of the name is 
due; and no one 
needs reminding 
that it is borne by 
the present Czar, as 
it was by his father. 
The way in which 
the saint came to be 
adopted as the 
patron of the child 
ren is naturally 
most interesting. 
His own childhood 
was remarkable. 
The son of wealthy 
parents, he was a 
native of Patara, a 
town of Lycia, in 


Asia Minor. Soon 
after he was born 
his nurse prepared 


to give him his first 
bath, and to her 
astonishment and 
the no amaze 
ment of the other 
women who were in 
the room he 
upright in the basin, 
and remained stand 
ing, in an attitude 
of ecstatic adoration, 
for two hours. This 
earliest recorded act 
in his life has been THE FIRST 
selected for pictorial -—~ 
representation by 

many artists, notably by Jan Van Coninxlo, 
whose picture is here reproduced. He not 
only shows the saint in this remarkable atti 
tude and the astonishment in the faces of 
the attendants, but he also adds a delightful 
touch of domesticity in the women waiting 
on the mother. He also cleverly suggests 


less 


stood 


how the news of this extraordinary event is 
being communicated to the people in the 
neighbourhood by the woman who is seen 
through the open window stopping for a 
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moment in order to impart the tidings to the 
people in the next house. 

Later on, as he grew up, he acquired a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
entered the monastery of 
Sion, near Myra, where in 
due course he became an 
Abbot. He was 
subsequently made 
Bishop of Myra by 
Constantine the 
Great, and he filled 
that office with great 
distinction until his 
death. 

So much for the 
moment about the 
saint. Now for the 
legend which has 
made him for all 
time the patron of 
children. <A gentle- 
man in Asia deter- 
mined to send _ his 
two sons to Athens 
to be educated. 
They had to pass 
through Myra on 
their way, and, in 
accordance with 
their father’s instruc- 
tions, they were to 
call on the Holy 
Nicholas, the Arch 
bishop, to obtain his 
blessing before pro- 
ceeding on their 
journey. They 
arrived in Myra late 
one day, and with a 
considerateness rare 
in youth, though 
quite understandable 
if they were tired, 
determined to post 
pone their visit until 
the following morn 
ing. They took lodg 
ings at an inn, and in order to get possession 
of their baggage the landlord murdered them. 
He then cut their bodies into pieces, salted 
them, and put them into a pickle-tub in 
which he kept pork, as he intended to dis 
pose of them in that way. During the night, 
however, the Archbishop of Myra _ was 
vouchsafed a miraculous vision, in which he 
saw all the circumstances of the murder of the 
youths who were to have besought his bles 
It is a well-known fact that a criminal 
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NICHOLAS—THE NEW-BORN 
BATH. 
From the Painting by Jan Van Coninztlo. 


sing. 

















FATHER CHRISTMAS. 








startled out of his sleep is 
apt, if charged with his 
crime, to be surprised into 
a full confession. Whether 
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this theory or not 
are no means of ascertain- 
ing with certainty. At all 
events, he went to the, 
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in the act of restoring 
NURS the children to life; 


while, in accordance with 
a license which artists 
often took of representing 
various scenes in the same 
print, the landlord himself 
is shown cutting a leg into 
parts suitable for putting 


murderer, charged him ces into the brine-tub. 

with the deed, and ob- This legend of St. 
tained from him a com- Nicholas has naturally 
plete confession. Great is been treated in many 
the power of truth! In ways, and that there 


consideration of his not 
denying the crime the 
Archbishop there and then 





should be variants of the 
details is only what was to 
be expected. It has re- 


prayed for forgiveness for ceived a poetical form, 
: 4 . HOW ST. NICHOLAS BECAME THE PATRON SAINT 4 _ a om - 

the murderer, and then or cuirprex—an EARLY ILLUSTRATION or THE @Nd, set to music, has been 
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THE CHILDREN, 
From the Salisbury Missal of 1534. 


made the sign ofthe cross 
over it and supplicated for 
the restoration to life of the pickled youths. 
So immediate was the answer to the prayer 
that, as soon as the saint had finished, the 
mangled limbs reunited themselves, each to 
its proper part, and the youths were restored 
to life. They got out of the brine-tub, threw 
themselves at the feet of the saint, and began 
to do him homage. He then gave them his 
benediction and sent them safe to Athens. 

It is a curious fact that, though the legend 
only makes mention of two children, the 
saint is invariably represented with three, who 
are shown in the act of getting out of the 
tub. In the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
there is to be found an engraving of this 
circumstance, and in the Salisbury Missal 
of 1534 there is, before a prayer to St. 
Nicholas, a wood-engraving of the Bishop 





“THREE LITTLE CHILDREN WENT INTO THE FIELDS TOGLEAN.’ 


the words in French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Russian. 
The poem differs in certain respects from 
the legend, and it is so interesting in 


itself that I venture to translate it into 
English prose, with reproductions of the 
illustrations : 


Once upon a time there were three little 
children, who went into the fields to glean 
the corn which the reapers had left. In 
the evening they went to a butcher's shop, 
and, knocking at the door, said, “ Butcher, 
butcher, will you please give us a lodging for 
the night ?” 

“Come in, come in, my little ones,” he 
replied ; “of course I will, with pleasure.” 
Hardly had they entered, however, when the 
butcher killed them, cut them up into little 
pieces, and put them into the brine-tub as if 
they were bits of pork. After seven years 
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“THE BUTCHER KILLED THEM AND PUT THEM INTO 
THE BRINE-TUR.” 


'CHER TURNED AND FLED FROM THE ROOM.” 


had passed, St. Nicholas went into the same 


field and knocked at the butcher's door. 
“Butcher, butcher, will you give me a 
lodging for the night?” he asked, using 
exactly the same words as the children had 
done. 

“Come in, come in, St. Nicholas. Of 
course I will find a place for you,” replied 
the man. 

No sooner had the saint entered than he 
asked for some supper. 

“Will you have a piece of ham ?” asked 
the butcher. 

“No, thank you,” said the saint; “it is 
not good.” 

“Will you have a piece of veal?” asked 
the butcher. 

“No, thank you ; I don’t like the look of 
it. What I should like is some of the salted 
stuff which has been in that tub for the last 
seven years,” 
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“AFTER SEVEN YEARS ST. NICHOLAS KNOCKED AT THE 
BUTCHER'S DOOR.” 


“THE CHILDREN WERE RESTOKED TO LIFE.” 


As soon as the butcher heard the saint’s 
words he turned and fled from the room and 
from the house. 

“Nay, butcher, don’t run away,” said the 
saint ; “repent and God will pardon you.” 
Then the saint raised his three fingers in the 
sign of benediction over the old brine-tub, 
and in answer to his prayers the children 
were restored to life. The first one, opening 
his eyes, said, “Oh, I have had a beautiful 
sleep.” “So have’ I,” said the second ; 
while the third replied, “ And as for me, | 
think I have been in Paradise.” 

In relation to his patronage of children, 
the attention of the reader is requested to th 
next illustration of St. Nicholas after Beat: 
Angelico. Along the edge of the cope it 
will be noticed that the artist has, with a 
delightful imagination, introduced the faces 
of children as an ornament. The effacing 
hand of Time has almost entirely destroyed 
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those on the right-hand side, and though it 
has affected three or four on the left there 
are still as many in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. In the right-hand corner of the 
illustration, too, there will be seen, at the 
saint’s feet, three bags or purses with the 
mouths carefully tied up. These bags or 
purses are the attributes 
of St. Nicholas, and are 
always used to give a 
pictorial clue to his 
identity," as in the pic- 
ture of Bonvicino, in 
which they are seen in 
his left hand; in just 
the same way as the 
arrows serve to identify 
St. Sebastian, the grid- 
iron St. Lawrence, the 
lion St. Jerome, and the 

ig St. Anthony. 

Every visitor to the 
National Gallery, for in- 
stance, will remember 


the famous Sistine 


Madonna, in which the 
Virgin and Child are 
supported by St. John 


ind St. Nicholas. In 
that picture the saint 
has three golden apples 
at his feet. These, how- 
ever, are but variations 
of the purses, which, 
without their tops, would 
be more or less circular, 
and would, therefore, 
become globes of gold. 

Just as there is a 
charming legend which 
connects St. Nicholas 
with the children, so 
there is one which binds 
him indissolubly to the 
maidens through the 
medium of the purses 
of gold. 

It is as 
the town 
vhere, as 
already said, he was 
born, there dwelt a 
nobleman who had three daughters. They 
were so poor that he was unable to give them 
i dowry. The three girls were therefore more 
than likely to be passed by in the matri- 
monial market—a proof that the manners 
ind customs of fifteen centuries were 
not so very different from those of our own 


follows: In 
of Patara, 
has been 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Purses 


ago 


BY BEATO ANGELICO. 

Illustrating the stor y of the Maidens and the Three 

: the origin of the children’s custom of 
hanging up their stockings. 
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day. Somehow, the matter came to the 
knowledge of St. Nicholas, who always made 
it a point to use his wealth forthe purpose 
of alleviating distress. Putting a sum of gold 
into a purse, he went off one night to the 
nobleman’s house. He wanted to give him 
the money, yet he was unwilling to show 
himself, for he was evi- 
dently one of those who 
prefer “to do good by 
stealth and blush to find 
it fame.” He was still 
pondering how he should 
be able to do this when 
he reached his desti- 
nation, and the moon, 
which had hitherto been 
obscured, suddenly 
shone out through a 
break in the clouds. 
Then he saw that a 
window in the house 
had, most dramatically 
and most opportunely 
for his purpose, been 
left open. He took aim 
and threw the purse 
through it. It fell at 
the feet of the father of 
the girls, and with it he 
was able to give the 
eldest a dowry. As soon 
as she was. married —the 
event was not long de- 
ferred as soon as the 
men heard she had 
some money—the saint 
portioned the second 
girl in the same manner 
and with the same result. 
The nobleman  deter- 
mined to discover who 
his benefactor was, and 
began to watch. 

Did he foresee a 
possible allowance for 
himself when his daugh- 
ter got her purse through 
the window, which he 
probably kept open 
night and day? Who 
shall say? When St. 
Nicholas, armed with the third purse, arrived, 
the nobleman caught him and, throwing 
himself at his feet, said, ‘Oh, St. Nicholas, 
why seek to hide thyself?” Nicholas, how- 
ever, blushing to find it fame, or perhaps 
fearful that all the portionless girls of the 
town would besiege him, extracted a promise, 
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From the Painting by) ST. 


which was given without difficulty by the 
nobleman, to keep the secret. ; 

In consequence of this incident there are 
certain parts of the Continent where, during 
the night preceding St. Nicholas’s Day, the 
parents and older members of the family 
always put little presents into the shoes or 
stockings of the younger people, and when 
next morning they are found they suppose 
St. Nicholas put them there. This custom 
we all preserve, and Santa Claus, or Father 
Christmas, still gets the reputation of filling 
the children’s stockings. 

Another attribute of the saint is the pro- 
tection he affords to sailors. The reason for 
this is that on one occasion, when he was 
making a voyage to the Holy Land and a 
tempest arose, his prayers assuaged it ; while 
another time he is said to have appeared to 
and saved some mariners who implored his 
assistance. For this reason St. Nicholas is 
frequently seen with ships in the background, 
as he is in the picture by Angelico re 


produced above. 

In honour of St. Nicholas there are at the 
present time close on, if not quite, four 
hundred churches dedicated to the saint in 
England, and there are few seaport towns 
throughout the world which have not one at 
The largest parish church in England 


least. 
is St. Nicholas at Yarmouth, which dates 
back to 1190, while another scarcely smaller 
is at Hull. In inland towns these St. 
Nicholas churches are rare, but when they 
do occur they are generally close to navi 
gable rivers, and London boasts more than 
one. The most notable is probably St. 


NICHOLAS AS THE PATRON SAINT OF SAILORS. 
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{ Angelico. 


Nicholas Cole Abbey, within a stone’s throw 
of the Thames, and no one needs to have it 
pointed out that Cole is merely another way 
of writing Cola, which is a shortened form of 
Nicholas. St. Nicholas Cole Abbey is, there- 
fore, nothing more than the Abbey Church 
of St. Nicholas, with the name written twice 
Over. 

After having lived a life of great piety 
and renown Nicholas died on December 6th, 
326, and was buried with the most magnifi 
cent rites at Myra. There his relics were 
preserved until the end of the eleventh 
century, when certain merchants of Bari, on 
the Adriatic, went on an expedition to Lycia, 
broke open the coffin containing Nicholas’s 
bones, and took them to Bari. ‘The remains 
were placed in the Church of St. Stephen in 
that town, and eventually a magnificent 
church was built for the purpose of contain 
ing them. This was consecrated by Pope 
Nicholas II., and is known as the Church of 
St. Nicholas. 

In the old days the Prior of St. Nicholas 
claimed to rank with the Archbishop of 
Milan, the Bishop of Loretto, and the 
Cardinal of Capua, and even took precedence 
of the King of Naples when His Majesty 
was in the precincts of the church, another 
suggestive proof of the fact that at this 
season of the year even Kings have to yield 
place to the Lord of the Season, whose 
vicegerents, the children, crowned with Love, 
with the magic sceptre of Imagination in 
one hand and the orb of Innocence in the 
other, give to our earth an added glory and a 
joy which it somehow lacks at other times. 











By E. NEsBIT. 
VI.—DOING GOOD. 


E sha’n’t be able to go any- 
where: on the carpet for a 
whole week, though,” said 
Robert. 

“ And I’m glad of it,” said 
' Jane, unexpectedly. 
“Glad?” said Cyril; “ g/ad ?” 

It was breakfast-time, and mother’s letter, 
telling them how they were all going for 
Christmas to their aunt’s at Lyndhurst and 
how mother and father would. meet them 
there, having been read by everyone, lay on 
the table, drinking hot bacon-fat with one 
corner and eating marmalade with the 
other. 

“Yes, glad,” said Jane. “I don’t want 
iny more things to happen just now. I feel 
like you do when you’ve been to three parties 
in a week—like we did at granny’s once, and 
extras in between—toys and chocs and 
things like that. I want everything to be 
just real, and no fancy things happening 
ut all.” 

“I don’t like being obliged to keep things 
from mother,” said Anthea. ‘“ I don’t know 
why, but it makes me feel selfish and mean.” 

Vol. xxvi.--98. 





“If we could only get the mater to believe 
it, we might take her to the jolliest places,” 


said Cyril, thoughtfully. “‘ As it is we’ve just 


got to be selfish and mean—if it is that—but 


I don’t feel it is.’ 

“I know it isn’t, but I fee/ it is,” 
Anthea, “ and that’s just.as bad.” 

“It’s worse,” said Robert; “if you knew 
it and didn’t feel it it wouldn’t matter so 
much.” 

“That’s being a hardened criminal, father 
says,” put in Cyril, and he picked up mother’s 
letter and wiped its corners with his hand- 
kerchief, to whose colour a trifle of bacon- 
fat and marmalade made but little difference. 

“We're going to-morrow, anyhow,” said 
Robert. ‘“ Don’t,” he added, with a good-boy 
expression on his face—‘ don’t let’s be un- 
grateful for our blessings ; don’t let’s waste 
the day in saying how horrid it is to keep 
secrets from mothers, when we all know 
Anthea tried all she knew to give her the 
secret, and she wouldn’t take it. Let’s get 
on the carpet and have a jolly good wish. 
You'll have time enough to repent of things 
all next week.” 


said 
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“Yes,” said Cyril, “ let’s. 
wrong.” 

“Well, look here,” said Anthea. ‘“ You 
know there’s something about Christmas that 
makes you want to be good—however little 
you wish it at other times. Couldn't we 
wish the carpet to take us somewhere where 
we should have the chance to do some good 
and kind action? It would be an adventure 
just the same,” she pleaded. 

“JT don’t mind,” said Cyril. “We sha’n’t 
know where we're going, and that'll be ex- 
citing. No one knows what'll happen. 
We'd best put on our outers, in case——~” 

“We might rescue a traveller buried in 
the snow, like St. Bernard dogs, with barrels 
round our necks,” said Jane, beginning to be 
interested. 

“Or we might arrive just in time to 
witness a will being signed—more tea, 
please,” said Robert—‘“ and we should see 
the old man hide it away in the secret cup- 
board ; and then, after long years, when the 
rightful heir was in despair, we should lead 
him to the hidden panel and——” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Anthea ; “ or we might 
be taken to some freezing garret in a German 
town, where a poor little pale, sick child 

“We haven’t any German money,” in- 
terrupted Cyril, “so ¢hat’s no go. What I 
should like would be getting into the middle 
of a war and getting hold of secret intelli- 
gence and taking it to the General, and he 
would make me a lieutenant, or a scout, or 
a hussar.” 

When breakfast was cleared away Anthea 
swept the carpet and the children sat down 
on it, together with the Phoenix, who had 
been specially invited, as a Christmas treat, 
to come with them and witness the good and 
kind action they were about to do. 

Four children and one bird were ready, 
and the wish was wished. 

Everyone closed its eyes, so as to feel the 
topsy-turvy swirl of the carpet’s movement as 
little as possible. 

When the eyes were opened again the 
children found themselves on the carpet, 
and the carpet was in its proper place 
on the floor of their own nursery at Camden 
Town. 

“T say,” said Cyril, “ here’s a go!” 

“ Do you think it’s worn out ? The wishing 
part of it, I mean?” Robert anxiously asked 
the Phoenix. 

“It’s not that,” said the Phoenix ; “ but— 
well—what did you wish——? ” 

“Oh! I see what it means,” said Cyril, 
with deep disgust ; “it’s like the end of a 


It’s not really 
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fairy story in a Sunday magazine. How 
perfectly beastly !” 

“You mean it means we can do kind 
and good actions where we are? Isee. I 
suppose it wants us to carry coals for the ccok 
or make clothes for the bare heathens. Well, 
I simply won’t. And the last day and every- 
thing. Look here!” Cyril spoke loudly and 
firmly. ‘We want to go somewhere really 
interesting, where we have a chance of doing 
something good and kind ; we don’t want to 
do it here, but somewhere else. See? Now, 
then.” 

The obedient carpet started instantly, and 
the four children and one bird fell in a heap 
together, and as they fell were plunged in 
perfect darkness. 

“ Are you all there?” said Anthea, breath- 
lessly, through the black dark. Everyone 
owned that it was there. 

“Where are we? Oh! how shivery and 
wet it is! Ugh !—oh !—I’ve put my hand in 
a puddle !” 

“Has anyone got any matches?” said 
Anthea, hopelessly. She felt sure that no 
one would have any. 

It was then that Robert, with a radiant 
smile of triumph that was quite wasted 
in the darkness, where, of course, no one 
could see anything, drew out of his pocket 
a box of matches, struck a match and 
lighted a candle—two candles. And every- 
one with its mouth open blinked at the 
sudden light. 

“Well done, Bobs,” said his sisters, and 
even Cyril’s natural brotherly feelings could 
not check his admiration of Robert’s fore- 
sight. 

“I’ve always carried them about ever since 
the lone tower day,” said Robert, with 
modest pride. “I knew we should want 
them some day. I kept the secret well, 
didn’t I?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Cyril, with fine scorn. 
“T found them the Sunday after, when I was 
feeling in your Norfolks for the knife you 
borrowed off me. But I thought you’d only 
sneaked them for Chinese lanterns, or read- 
ing in bed by.” 

“ Bobs,” said Anthea, suddenly, “do you 
know where we are? This is ¢he under- 
ground passage, and look there—there’s the 
money and the money-bags, and everything.” 

By this time the ten eyes had got used to 
the light of the candles, and no one could 
help seeing that Anthea spoke the truth. 

“Tt seems an odd place to do good and 
kind acts in, though,” said Jane. “ There’s 
no one to do them to.” 
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“ ROBERT LIGHTED A CANDLE.” 


“Don’t you be too sure,” said Cyril ; “just 
round the next turning we might find a 
prisoner who has languished here for years 
and years, and we could take him out on our 
carpet and restore him to his sorrowing 
friends.” 

“Of course we could,” said Robert, stand- 
ing up and holding the candle above his 
head to see farther off; “or we might 
find the bones of a poor prisoner and take 
them to his friends to be buried properly— 
that’s always a kind action in books—though 
I never could see what bones matter.” 

“T wish you wouldn't,” said Jane. 

“T know exactly where we shall find the 
bones, too,” Robert went on. ‘“ You see that 
dark arch just along the passage? Well, just 
nside there——” 

“If you don’t stop going on like that,” 
said Jane, firmly, “I shall scream, and then 
'll faint—so now then!” 

“And J will, too,” said Anthea. 

Robert was not pleased at being checked 
in his flight of fancy. 

“You girls will never be great writers,” he 
said, bitterly. “They just love to think of 


things in dungeons, and chains, 
and knobbly bare human bones, 
and a3 

Jane had opened her mouth to 
scream, but before she could de- 
cide how you began when you 
wanted to faint the golden voice 
of the Phoenix spoke through the 
gloom. 

“Peace!” it said; “there are 
no bones here except the small 
but useful sets that you have in- 
side you. And you did not invite 
me to come out with you to hear 
you talk about bones, but to see 
you do some good and kind 
action.” 

“We can’t do it here,” said 
Robert, sulkily. 

“No,” rejoined the bird. “The 
only thing we can do here, it 
seems, is to try to frighten our 
little sisters.” 

“He didn’t, really, and I’m not 
so very little,” said Jane, rather 
ungratefully. 

Robert was silent. It was Cyril 
who suggested that perhaps they 
had better take the money and go. 

“That wouldn’t be a_ kind 
act, except to ourselves; and it 
wouldn’t be good, whatever way 
you look at it,” said Anthea, “to 

take money that’s not ours.” 

“We might take it and spend it all on 
benefits to the poor and aged,” said Cyril. 

“That wouldn’t make it right to steal,” 
said Anthea, stoutly. 

“T don’t know,” said Cyril. 
standing up now. 


They were all 
“Stealing is taking things 
that belong to someone else, and there’s no 
one eise.” 
“Tt can’t be stealing if 
“ That's right,” said Robert, with ironical 
approval ; “stand here all day arguing while 


” 


the candles burn out. You'll like it awfully 
when it’s all dark again—and bony.” 

“ Let’s get out, then,” said Anthea. “We 
can argue as we go.” So they rolled up the 
carpet and went. But when they had crept 
along to the place where the passage led 
into the Topless Tower they found the way 
blocked by a great stone, which they could 
not move. 

“There !” said Robert. 
satisfied ! ” 

“Everything has two ends,” said the 
Phoenix, softly ; “‘even a quarrel or a secret 
passage.” 


“T hope you're 
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So they turned round and went back, and 
Robert was made to go first with one of the 
candles, because he was the one who had 
begun to talk about bones. And Cyril carried 
the carpet. 

“T wish you hadn’t put bones into our 
heads,” said Jane, as they went along. 

“T didn’t ; you always had them. 
bones than brains,” said Robert. 

The passage was long, and there were 
arches and steps and turnings and dark 
alcoves that the girls did not much like pass- 
ing. The passage ended in a flight of steps. 
Robert went up them. 

Suddenly he staggered heavily back on to 
the following feet of Jane, and everybody 
screamed : “Oh! what is it?” 

“T’ve only bashed my head in,” said 
Robert, when he had groaned for some 
time ; “that’s all. Don’t mention it ; I like 
it. The stairs just go right slap into the 
ceiling, and it’s a stone ceiling. You can’t 
kind actions underneath a 


More 


do good and 
paving-stone.” 

“ Stairs aren’t made to lead just to paving- 
stones as a general rule,” said the Phcenix. 
“Put your shoulder to the wheel.” 

“There isn’t any wheel,” said the injured 
Robert, still rubbing his head. 

But Cyril had pushed past him to the top 
stair and was already shoving his hardest 
against the stone above. Of course, it did 
not give in the least. 

“If it’s a trap-door 
he stopped 
shoving and 
began to feel 
about with his 
hands. “ Yes, 
there zs a bolt. 
I can’t move 
it.” 

By a happy 
chance Cyril 
had in_ his 
pocket the oil- 
can of his 
father’s bi- 
cycle ; he put 
the carpet 
down at the 
foot of the 
stairs and he 
lay on his back with his 
head on the top step, and 
his feet straggling down 
among his brothers and 
sisters, and he oiled the 
bolt tlil the drops of 


And 


’ said Cyril. 


TOGETHER. 


*** Now, THEN,’ CRIED ROBERT, ‘PUSH ALI 
ONE, TWO, THREE!"’ 
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rust and oil fell down on his face. One 
even went into his mouth—open, as he 
panted with the exertion of keeping up 
this unnatural position. Then he tried again, 
but still the bolt would not move. So now 
he tied his handkerchief—the one with the 
bacon-fat and marmalade on it-—to the bolt, 
and Robert’s handkerchief to that, in a reef 
knot, which cannot come undone, however 
much you pull, and, indeed, gets tighter and 
tighter the more you pull it. This must not 
be confused with a granny’s knot, which 
comes undone if you look at it. And then he 
and Robert pulled, and the girls put their 
arms round their brothers and pulled too, 
and suddenly the bolt gave way with a rusty 
scrunch and they all rolled together to the 
bottom of the stairs—all but the Phcenix, 
who had taken to his wings when the pulling 
began. 

Nobody was hurt much, because the 
rolled-up carpet broke their fall; and now, 
indeed, the shoulders of the boys were used 
to some purpose, for the stone allowed them 
to heave it up. They felt it give ; dust fell 
freely on them. 

“Now, then,” cried Robert, forgetting his 
head and his temper, “push all together. 
One, two, three !” 

The stone was heaved up. It swung up 
on a creaking, unwilling hinge, and showed a 
growing oblong of dazzling daylight, and it 
fell back with a bang against something that 
kept it upright. Everyone climbed out, but 
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there was not room for everyone to stand 
comfortably in the little paved house where 
they found themselves, so when the Phoenix 
had fluttered up from the darkness they let 
the stone down and it closed like a trap-door, 
as indeed it was. 

You can have no idea how dusty and dirty 
the children were. Fortunately there was no 
one to see them but each other. The place 
they were in was a little shrine, built on the 
side of a road that went winding up through 
yellow-green fields to the Topless Tower. 
Below them were fields and orchards, all bare 
boughs and brown furrows, and little houses 
and gardens. The shrine was a kind of 
tiny chapel with no front wall—just a 
place for people to stop and rest in and 
wish to be good. So the Phoenix told them. 
There was an image that had once been 
brightly coloured, but the rain and snow 
had beaten in through the open front of 
the shrine, and the poor image was dull 
and weather-stained. Under it was written: 
“St. Jean de Luz. Priez pour nous.” It 
was a sad little place, very neglected and 
lonely, and yet it was nice, Anthea thought, 
that poor travellers should come to this 
little rest-house in the hurry and worry of 
their journeyings and be quiet for a few 
minutes, and think about being good. The 
thought of St. Jean de Luz—who had no 


doubt in his time _ been 

very good and_ kind — ° 
. 

made Anthea want more 


than ever to do something 
kind and good. 

“Tell us,” she said to 
the Phoenix, “what is the 
good and kind action the 
carpet brought us here to 
do?” 


“I think it would be Zz : 
kind to find the owners AV = 
of the treasure y = 
and tell them 
about it,” said 
Cyril. 


“And give it 
them a//?” said 
Jane. 

“Yes. Bua 
whose is it?” 

“1 should go 
to the first house and ask the name of the 
owner of the castle,” said the golden bird, 
and really the idea seemed a good one. 

They dusted each other as well as they 
could and went down the road. A little 
way on they found a tiny spring, bubbling 


a 
“HR Mucag, 
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out of the hillside and falling into a rough 
stone basin surrounded by draggled heart’s- 
tongue ferns, now hardly green at all. Here 
the children washed their hands and faces 
and dried them on their pocket-handker- 
chiefs, which always, on these occasions, 
seem unnaturally small. Cyril’s and Robert’s 
handkerchiefs, indeed, rather undid _ the 
effects of the wash. But in spite of this the 
party certainly looked cleaner than before. 
The first house they came to was a little 
white house 
with green shut- 
ters and a slate \t 
roof. It stood 
in a prim little 
















TINY SPRING BUBBLING 


THE HILLSIDE.” 


““THEY FOUND A 


OUT OF 


garden, and down each side of 
the neat path were large stone 
vases for flowers to grow in; but 
all the flowers were dead now. 
Along one side of the house 
was a sort of wide veranda, built 
of poles and trellis-work, and a vine 
crawled all over it. It was wider than our 
English verandas, and Anthea thought it 
must look lovely when the green leaves and 
the grapes were there; but now there were 
only dry, reddish-brown stalks and stems, 
with a few withered leaves caught in them. 


1909 
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The children walked up to the front door. 
It was green and narrow. Achain witha 
handle hung beside it, and joined itself quite 
openly to a rusty bell that hung under the 
porch. Cyril had pulled the bell and its 
noisy clang was dying away before the terrible 
thought came to all. Cyril spoke it. 

“ My hat!” he breathed. “ We don’t know 
any French!” 

At this moment the door opened. A 
very tall, lean lady, with pale ringlets like 
whity-brown paper or oak shavings, stood 
before them. She had an ugly grey dress 
and a black silk apron. Her eyes were 
small and grey and not pretty, and the rims 
were red, as though she had been crying. 

She addressed the party in something that 
sounded like a foreign language, and ended 
with something which they were sure was a 
question. Of course, no one could answer it. 

“What does she say?” Robert asked, 
looking down into the hollow of his jacket, 
where the Phoenix was nestling. But before 
the Phoenix could answer the whity-brown 
lady’s face was lighted up by a most charm- 
ing smile. 

* You 
she cried. 
Mais _ entrez 
then—enter all. 
carpet.” 

She pointed to the mat. 

“ We only wanted to ask 

“T shall tell you all that what you wish,” 
said the lady. ‘“ Enter only!” 

So they all went in, wiping their feet on a 
very clean mat, and putting the carpet ina 
safe corner of the veranda. 

“The most beautiful days of my life,” said 
the lady, as she shut the door, “did pass 
themselves in England. And since long I 
have not heard a English voice to repeal me 
the past.” 

This warm welcome embarrassed everyone, 
but most the boys, for the floor of the hall 
was of such very clean red and white tiles, 
and the floor of the sitting-room so very 
shiny—like a black looking-glass—that each 
felt as though he had on far more boots than 
usual, and far noisier. 

There was a wood fire, very small and 
very bright, on the hearth—neat little logs 
laid on brass fire-dogs. Some portraits of 
powdered ladies and gentlemen hung in oval 
frames on the pale walls. There were silver 
candlesticks on the mantelpiece, and there 
were chairs and a table, very slim and polite, 
with slender legs. The room was extremely 
bare, but with a bright foreign bareness 


you ar-r-re fr-r-rom the England !” 
“I love so much the England. 
entrez donc tous! Enter, 
One essuyes his feet on the 
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that was extremely cheerful, in an odd way 
of its own. 

At the end of the polished table a very 
un-English little boy sat on a foot-stool in a 
high-backed, uncomfortable-looking chair. 
He wore black velvet, and the kind of collar 
—all frills and lacey—that Robert would 
rather have died than wear ; but then the 
little French boy was much younger than 
Robert. 

“Oh, how pretty!” said everyone. But 
no one meant the little French boy, with the 
velvety short knickerbockers and the velvety 
short hair. 

What everyone admired was a little, little 
Christmas-tree, very green, and standing in a 
very red little flower-pot, and hung round with 
very bright little things made of tinsel and 
coloured paper. There were tiny candles on 
the tree, but they were not lighted yet. 

“ But yes—is it not that it is genteel?” 
said the lady. “Sit down you then, and let 
us see.” 

The children sat down in a row on the 
stiff chairs against the wall, and the lady 
lighted a long, slim red taper at the wood 
flame, and then she drew the curtains and lit 
the little candles, and when they were all 
lighted the little French boy suddenly shouted 
“ Bravo, ma tante! Oh, que c’est gentil,” and 
the English children shouted “ Hooray !” 

Then there was a struggle in the breast of 
Robert and out fluttered the Phoenix—spread 
his gold wings, flew to the top of the 
Christmas-tree, and perched there. 

“ Ah! catch it, then,” cried the lady; “it 
will itself burn—your genteel parrakeet !” 

“Tt won't,” said Robert, “thank you.” 

And the little French boy clapped his 
clean and tidy hands ; but the lady was so 
anxious that the Phoenix fluttered down and 
walked up and down on the shiny walnut 
wood table. 

“Ts it that it talks ?” asked the lady. 

And the Pheenix replied in excellent 
French. It said, “ Parfaitement, madame !’ 

“Oh, the pretty parrakeet,” said the lady. 
“Can it say still of other things ?” 

And the Pheenix replied, this time in 
English: “‘ Why are you sad so near Christ 
mas-time ?” 

The children looked at it with one gasp ot 
horror and surprise, for the youngest of them 
knew that it is far from manners to notice 
that strangers have been crying, and mucl: 
worse to ask them the reason of their tears. 
And, of course, the lady began to cry again, 
very much indeed, after calling the Phoenix a 
bird without a heart ; and she could not find 

















THE PHQ@NIX AND THE CARPET. 








**an! CATCH IT, THEN,’ CRIED THE LADY. 

her handkerchief, so Anthea offered hers, 
which was still very damp and no use at all. 
She also hugged the lady, and this seemed 
to be of more use than the handkerchief, 
so that presently the lady stopped crying 
and found her own handkerchief and dried 
her eyes, and called Anthea a cherished 
angel. 

““T am sorry we came just when you were 
so sad,” said Anthea, “but we really only 
wanted to ask you whose that castle is on 
the hill.” 

“Oh, my little angel,” said the poor lady, 
sniffing, “to-day and for hundreds of years 
the castle is to us, to our family. To- 
morrow it must that I sell it—to some 
strangers—and my little Henri, who ignores 
all, he will not have never the lands paternal. 
But what will you? His father, my brother 

Mr. the Marquis—has spent much of 
money, and it the must, despite the senti- 
ments of familial respect, that I admit that 
my sainted father he also , 

“How would you feel if you found a lot 
of money—hundreds and thousands of gold 
pieces ?” asked Cyril. 

The lady smiled sadly. 

“Ah! one has already recounted to you 
the legend?” she said. “It is true that one 
says that it is long time ; oh! but long time 
one of our ancestors has hid a treasure—of 
gold, and of gold, and of gold—enough to 
enrich my little Henri for the life. But all 
that, my children, it is but the accounts of 
fays———” : 
“She means fairy stories,” whispered the 
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Phoenix to Robert. 
“Tell her what you 


| have found.” 
So Robert _ told, 
while Anthea and 
I | Jane hugged the lady 
| for fear she should 
——— faint for joy, like 


people in books, and 
they hugged her with 
the earnest, joyous 
{ hugs of unselfish 
delight. 

“Tt’s no use ex- 
plaining how we got 
in,” said Robert, 








when he had told of the finding 
of the treasure, ‘“ because you 
would find it a little difficult to 


understand, and much more difficult 
to believe. But we can show you 
where the gold is and help you to 
fetch it away.” 

The lady looked doubtfully at Robert as 
she absently returned the hugs of the girls. 

“No, he’s not making it up,” said Anthea ; 
“it’s true, /7we, TRUE !—and we are so glad.” 

“You would not be capable to torment 
an old woman,” she said; “and it is not 
possible that it be a dream ?” 

“Tt really ¢s true,” said Cyril ; 
congratulate you very much.” 

His tone of studied politeness seemed to 
convince more than the raptures of the 
others. 

"Be 
come to 
come all with 
it not?” 

Manon was a wrinkled old woman with a 
red and yellow handkerchief twisted round 
her head. She took Henri, who was already 
sleepy with the excitement of his Christmas 
tree and his visitors, and when the lady had 
put on a stiff black cape and a wonderful 
black silk bonnet and a pair of black wooden 
clogs over her black cashmere house-boots, 
the whole party went down the road to a 
little white house—very like the one they had 
left—where an old priest, with a good face, 
welcomed them with a politeness so great 
that it hid his astonishment. 

The lady with her French waving hands 
and shrugging shoulders and her trembling 
French speech told the story. And now the 
priest, who knew no English, shrugged Azs 
shoulders and waved Ais hands and spoke 
also in French. 

“He thinks,” 


“and I 


do not dream,” she said, “ Henri 
Manon — and you you shall 
me to Mr. the Curate. Is 


whispered the Phcenix, 
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“that her troubles have turned her brain. 
What a pity you know no French !” 

“IT do know a lot of French,” whispered 
Robert, indignantly ; “ but it’s all about the 
pencil of the gardener’s son and the pen- 
knife of the baker’s niece—nothing that any- 
one ever wants to say.” 

“If Z speak,” the bird whispered, “ he'll 
think Ae’s mad, too.” 

“Tell me what to say.” 

“ Say ‘C'est vrai, monsieur. 
voir,” said the Phoenix ; and then Robert 
earned the undying respect of  every- 
body by suddenly saying, very loudly and 
distinctly : 

“ Say vray, mossoo ; venny dong vwaw.” 

The priest was disappointed when he 
found that Robert’s French began and ended 
with these useful but, at any rate, 
he saw that if the lady was mad she was not 
the only one, and he put on a big beavery 
hat, and got a candle and matches and a 
spade, and they all went up the hill to the 
wayside shrine of St. John of Luz. 

“ Now,” said Robert, “I will go first and 
show you where it is.” 

So they prised the 
stone up with a corner of 
the spade, and Robert did 
go first, and they all 
followed and found the 
golden treasure exactly as 
they had left it. And 
everyone was _ flushed 
with the joy of perform- 
ing such a wonderfully 
kind action. 

Then the lady and the 
priest clasped hands and 
wept for joy, as French 
people do, and knelt down 
and touched the money, and 
talked very fast and both 
together, and the lady 
embraced all the children 
three times each, and called 
them little garden angels, 
and then she and the priest shook each 


Venez donc 


words ; 


other by both hands, and talked, and 
talked, and _ talked, faster and more 
Frenchly than you would have believed 
possible. And the children were struck 


dumb with joy and pleasure. 
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“Get away now,” said the Phoenix, softly, 
breaking in on the radiant dream. So the 
children crept away, and out through the 
little shrine, and the lady and the priest were 
so tearfully, talkatively happy that they 
never noticed: that the guardian angels had 
gone. 

The “ garden angels” ran down the hill to 
the lady’s little house, where they had left the 
carpet in the veranda, and they spread it out 
and said “Home,” and no one saw them 
disappear, except little Henri, who had 
flattened his nose into a white button against 
the window-glass, and when he tried to tell 
his aunt she thought he had been dreaming. 
So that was all right. 

“Tt is much the best thing we’ve done,” 
said Anthea, when they talked it over at tea 
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“ROBERT DID GO FIRST, AND THEY ALL FOLLOWED.” 


time. “In the future we'll only do kind 
actions with the carpet.” 

“ Ahem!” said the Phoenix. 

“I beg your pardon?” said Anthea. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the bird. “I 
only thinking !” 


was 











Snow-Waves. 


By JoHN SWAFFHAM. 


Illustrated by Photographs by G. R. Ballance. 





Little snow-waves in soft snow 


HE Christmas lectures at the 
Royal Institution in 1901-2 
were devoted to the subject 





of “Waves and Ripples in 
Water, Air, and A&ther,” but 
. it may be doubted whether 
the learned lecturer ever noticed’ the 
existence of those curious “ snow-waves,” 


photographs of which illustrate the follow- 
Yet they are a very real variety 
pervades all 
they have 


ing pages. 
of the eternal ripple which 
creation, and the little notice 
attracted is due rather to the 
rarity of that particular alliance 
of weather and place necessary 
to their occurrence than to any 
doubts of their actuality. 

Water- waves we all know, 
and that waves exist in, one 
may almost say constitute, the 
air which we breathe, the entire 
atmosphere which surrounds us, 
we take on trust as a truth which 

no demonstration. It is 
matter of common know- 
ledge that electric signals, 
whether transmitted through a 
wire or without the intervention 
of any visible connection, tele- 
phonic communication, and the 
primary functions of sight and 
hearing, are all due to specific 
Clever experi- 


needs 


also 


Wave-motions. 
Vol. xxvi.—99 


daenses 


these are formed where the wind is not too strong 
and are of the same description as in the next photo. 





This is not a section of a toboggan run, but a huge drift of loose powdery 
snow caused by gentle wind blowing through a small gully—the gully “ con- 


mentalists have even devised 
means for rendering these 
motions visible, by fastening 
a glass plate, coated with an 
opaque viscous fluid, directly 
against the receiver of a tele- 
phone or over the mouth of 
a speaking trumpet. The 
sound-waves impinging upon 
this plate disturbed the fluid, 
which now arranged _ itself 
along the lines of the sound- 
ripples forming the motor 
agency, from mouth to ear, of 
the specific notes or words 
used by the experimenter. 
One might in this way obtain 
ocular demonstration of the 
relative tonic value of a high 
“A” from the mouth of, say, 
Patti and the latest popular 


Diva. Whether the manager 
of an opera - house who selected his 
artistes after this method would survive 


their indignation, or even succeed from the 
financial standpoint, is another question. It 
is probable that theory and practice would, 
as is so often the case, somehow fail to agree 
in point of result. 

Wind, like the sea tides or the sound of a 
singer’s voice, moves by a series of undula- 
tions or waves, and what may be called 
“snow-waves” are merely Nature’s own 
equivalent for the ingenious toy previously 





AAG tas 


the wind so as to merge its “‘ waves” in one regular blast. 
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will observe that it rises and falls with 
succeeding waves, but that its relative 
position towards a rock or other fixed 
object does not materially vary during 
the whole course of a tide. Similarly, 
a-given drop of water does not move 
forward with each wave, but it forms a 
part of many waves, rising and falling 
continually, and lending its services to 
each and all. The number of times 
which a given drop of water or air thus 
forms part of succeeding waves in one 
second or one minute is called the 
waveSrequency of the particular current 
or tide in which it is doing service. 
IVave-length is equally simple, being no 





Snow-ridges, or ripples, produced by the wind on the surface of 
the frozen Lake of Sils. 


described. When the snow is in a certain 
state and the surrounding atmosphere in 
suitable conditions, the passage of a wind 
over the hillsides leaves visible notice of 
the wave-frequency, wave-length, and wave 
velocity at which the breeze was travelling. 
These terms may require a brief elucidation. 

A wave of the sea is not a motion of the 
water, but rather a motion /Arough the water. 
Strange as this idea may seem, a moment's 
consideration will demonstrate its truth. If 
a wave from the middle of the North Sea, 
which breaks upon Yarmouth beach, literally 
carried its constituent volume of water on to 
the shore, the “flow” of each tide would 
mean that the German Ocean was being 
moved bodily on to the Norfolk coast. 
If now, following out this idea, you 
watch a mass of floating seaweed, you 





View on the wind-swept Maloja Pass. 
k 


more than the distance, measured 
in feet or inches, from crest to 
crest, or from hollow to hollow, 
of successive pairs of waves in 
the same series. Having grasped 
this, the question of measuring 
wave-velocty, or speed, presents 
little difficulty. The stock crite 
rion is to suppose yourself en 
dowed with the wings of a bird, 
and that you are hovering exactly 
over the crest of a breaker as it 
rushes towards the shore. ‘The 
rate, in feet per minute or in miles 
per hour, at which you would then 
travel is called the velocity of the 
wave whose course you accom- 
panied in the imaginary journey. 





A marvellous example of snow-ripples—in this subject the strata varied from two 
inches to eighteen inches in depth. 














SNOW-WAVES. 


Many years ago the present writer used to 
marvel at the regular undulating contours of 
the grass lands in our Midland counties, until 
older heads taught him that this was no handi- 
work of Nature, but the reminder of times 
when all the 
shires were 
under the 
plough. The 
brown earth of 
plough lands 
veils, rather 
than exhibits, 
this “ ripple,” 
but the acci- 
dent of a turf 
covering ai 
once throws 
the crests and 
hollows into 
sharp relief. 
The surface of 
asnow-covered 
hillside may be 
compared to 
these fields. Fresh snow under a _ bright 
sun appears quite smooth in surface, but the 
discriminating eye of the impersonal camera 
goes behind appearances to show that some 
agency has been at work, moulding and 
fashioning the ductile dress in a way which 
cannot all be accounted for by the contours 
of the ground beneath. It is these ripples 
which have been termed snow-waves, and 
reverting to the terms of my previous com- 
parison—they are the visible natural record 
of the frequency, length, and velocity of the 
winds which have 
passed over their 
surface. 

; It will be readily 
funderstood from 
this that the visible 
forms of snow- 
waves are not 
always “regular.” 
In the open sea 
the waves move in 
long, orderly series. 
Inshore the direc- 
tion of their flow is 
hampered, and re- 
formed, by innu- 
merable agencies. 
There are stray 
rocks which crop 
up through the sur- 
face; there are 
shore currents ; and 






r . 
Drifted snow as hard as asphalt on the Lake of Sils. 


The last fall of snow almost blown away—by a curious opticial delusion 

the smooth snow seems sometimes to stand up and at others to be below 

the level of the surrounding pitted surface, and this is also to some 
extent reproduced in the photo. 
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there are headlands which interfere with the 
sequence and order. More than all there is 
the backwash, the rebound which varies 
everywhere with the contours of the shore. 
As another instance, the ripples, or circles, 
which follow 
the casting of 
a stone into a 
still pool of 
water radiate 
shoreward ina 
series of con- 
centric rings. 
If you throw 
in two stones, 
the conse- 
quent ripples 
interlace. If, 
further, you 
wait until the 
ripples touch 
the shore and 
are repelled 
from it, all 
order vanishes. 
now as many contrary ripples 
were eccentric waves in the 
first series. Wind, in like manner, seldom 
blows regularly from one quarter. It veers 
and changes, or is partially diverted by the 
contours of the ground over which it is 
passing. ‘The marks which it leaves on the 
snow are, as a result, frequently cross-cut and 
intermingled. 

Let us now turn to the first illustration. 
The wind has been blowing in waves of a 
fairly long and regular strength ; the conse- 
quent ripples are 
uniform and clearly 
defined. The wind 
blew in the open 
and there was no- 
thing to interfere 
with, or to mutilate, 
the records which 
it left as it passed. 
Close at hand, 
however, it passed 
through a deep 
gully. Here the 
formation of the 
ground condensed 
its action. Its feet 
had no room in 
which to set down 
every separate step. 
They cleared two 
long furrows, regu- 
lar tracks as though 





There are 
as there 
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from the passing 
of a giant snow 
plough. Yet the 
wind was the 
same as before, 
both as to speed 
and power. 
The wind does 
not always move 
thus regularly. A 
series of gusts of 
medium length 
will be followed 
by a little squall 
of infinitesimal 
puffs, and before 
the old fre 
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rents, produce 
curious results. 
All wind is ulti- 
mately depen- 
dent upon 
changes of tem- 
perature. Cold 
air sinks and 
warm air rises, 
each displacing 
and replacing 
the other: thus 
winds arise. 
Among the 
mountains con- 
ditions of tem- 
perature operate 


quency reap-  Waved and pitted snow as hard as asphalt, to which the wind can dono more With particular 


pears the varia 
tion may have 


wind may be notice 


1 penknife can hardly make an impression. The effect of the last change of 


do 





) the top ridge, which appears as if a broom had been force, because, 
passed along its edge. instead of a fall 

of a few hun- 

dred feet, the cold air from a high 
valley can pour down-hill for six or 
seven thousand feet. The upblast 
of warm lowland air then develops 
into a great local gale, before which 
no snowdrift, however closely 
packed, can hope to stand fast. A 
drift is only formed to be undone ; 
its face is scarred into ridge and 
layer as though by the hand of the 
Master of all the masons, and no 
sooner is the first decoration com 
plete than a shift of half a point 
sends the same tools to work ata 
new angle. Or a thaw comes, and 
the hollows and sinkings which ensue 
are mingled with the wind’s proper 


Soft newly fallen snow honeycombed out by wind. toil. Follow ing frost will weld the 


been modified several times. 
When this occurs the ripple 
marks are piled one upon an 
other, often several interlace. 
Or, like the “curvature ” of wave 
lines at sea, the register is dis 
played in undulating bays ; hol 
lows and humps appear within 
the arc of direct motion, while, 
again, it is sometimes so hurried 
that you may see how what would 
have been the “tops ” of water 
waves have been blown clean 
away, leaving numerous blunted 
dimples, which overlap in obvi 
ous ruin of other and fuller 
intentions. 

The mutabilities of tempera 
ture, interacting with wind cur 





Where the wind rushes down below Maloja Castle most weird and grotesque mark- 

ings are caused in the snow, reminding one of the “‘ Glacier Mills” to be seen in 

various parts of Switzerland. This photo. was taken looking sheer over the edge 

of the Maloja precipice, the surface running down at an angle of one hundred and 
twenty degrees from the level above. 














SNOW-WAVES. 


have blown vertically upwards. 


broken masses so firmly that they develop 
a consistency little short of concrete, while 
acurious optical delusion makes the observer 
doubtful as to which are the hollows and 
which the raised portions of the mass. 

After the first winter storms have formed 
the great drifts, calm steady airs will blow 
daily for many weeks. 
a drift is scored and seamed. Presently 
another great wind comes by, adding a 
buttress here and hollowing out bays there. 
lo this a third succeeds, which mutilates 
everything with strict impartiality, and, when 
another spell of level weather has redecorated 
the result with quiet persistence, it is hard to 
say where the new ends and the old work 
begins. Yet further changes follow. The 
sun increases by day, but the frost remains by 
night. 
almost pure ice, pitted and pocked 
with depressions which the ignorant 
may deem good foothold, but which 
are a very snare of destruction to 
unwary explorers. 

It is not very easy to find a con- 
crete simile which may bring home 
the general scheme of such a drift- 
face to one who has not seen it. 
Wind leaves its impress on any suit- 
able material, directly or indirectly, 
and the sides of the sand-dunes on 
any part of the English coast afford 
. fairly accurate parallel. Naturally, 
sand is not so stable a register as 
snow, even if we disregard the “ fix- 
ing” powers of frost, so that the com- 
plex cross undulations seldom remain 
upon the dry material. In certain 
places, such as the Soudan or Aden, 
a more immutable register is avail 
ible. Here the wind action is in 
direct, and the work which it does is 





Beautiful marblings on the windy side of snow-drifts, where the air-currents 


Gradually the face of 


Their combined product is a wall of 
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due to the fretting action of in- 
numerable particles of loose sand 
driven by the wind against the 
face of exposed rocks. It is 
notorious that the most deeply 
cut inscription upon the memorial 
stones in Aden cemetery never re- 
mains legible for more than ten or 
twelve years. The sand is here 
the chisel which is wielded by the 
hand of the wind. 

A particularly remarkable cross- 
action may be seen in narrow 
mountain defiles. Here the wind 
rushes through at all sorts of 
angles —often, indeed, climbing 
straight uphill, or descending as 
abruptly. The consequent “ tooling” on 
drifts in this position is further complicated, 
the lines and waves running vertically and at 
steep angles, as well as following the normal 
left-right and crosswise directions. ‘This is 
well shown in the later pictures, taken at 
considerable risk in the exposed pass of 
the Maloja, a defile which leads from the 


Engadine Valley, little less than seven 
thousand five hundred feet above sea- 
level, direct on to the Italian _ plains, 


which are, perhaps, a full seven thousand 
feet lower. A real “wind” in this defile 


exercises a power which nothing can resist, 
having a velocity which will literally lift a 
grown man off his feet, and which is so cold 
that a particle of dry snow driven before it 
induces a feeling like that of a red-hot needle 
when it comes in contact with the skin. 





Immense drifts, thirty feet to forty feet high, are blown up, each gust of 
wind contributing a layer ; 
of the banked-up snow curious markings like spiders’ webs are often seen. 


when the wind veers round and attacks the corner 








Some Wonders from the West. 


LOCOMOTIVE GRAVEYARD. 





LX V.—A 


HE strangest graveyard in the 
to be found in 
and is used exclu- 
sively by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad of the States. It 
has neither tombstones, graves, 
The quiet inhabitants are ex- 


Worl ld is 
America, 





vaults. 
posed to view and daily handled and dis- 
sected by the caretakers of the place. 

All this is not so mysterious as it seems; 
in fact, a chance visitor would not be at all 


nor 


likely to know that it was a cemetery. The 
grounds are in the rear of the Pavonia car- 
shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, located 
in New Jersey, and it is here that played-out 


or “‘dead” engines 
are placed pre- 
viously to being 
sent to the scrap- 


heap. It is officially 
and commonly 
known as the loco- 
motive graveyard. 

During the exist- 
ence of this peculiar 
and interesting 
cemetery twenty 
five locomotives 
have been con- 
demned_ by the 
company’s experts 
and placed in the 
yard, where the 
important and still useful parts are removed 
and utilized in repairing engines whose days 
of activity are not yet at an end. 

As soon as a played-out locomotive is sent 
to the graveyard, all hands—and there are 
about four hundred employed in the yard 
turn out to view it. The engine is carefully 
examined, accurate account taken of the 
condition of its various parts, and its name 
and number are entered in the books, with 
the word “good ” or “ scrap” placed after it, 
signifying either that it is worth overhauling 
for the purpose of being used in repairs, or 
that it is so dead that the scrap-heap will be 
its end. 

his ceremony over, the old locomotive is 
carefully placed at the end of the row of 
earlier comers. It is seldom that more than 
twelve engines remain in the yard at once, 
and it is a strange collection of used-up 
power that comprises these dozen engines. 
They are of every make, size, and age, and 
in various stages of dissolution. 


From a} GENERAL 


VIEW OF 


H. C. Schange, foreman and _ general 
superintendent of the graveyard, takes quite 
an interest in the used-up locomotives under 
his charge, and knows the history or some 
interesting incident connected with the active 
days of nearly every one of them. 

The life of an engine stretches, as a rule, 
over a number of years, and it takes many 
runs, visits many towns, and acknowledges 
many disasters before it is run into the 
graveyard. For this reason Mr. Schange 
learns some strange and interesting things 
when he unearths the history of these iron 
monsters. His brain is a perfect storehouse 
of thrilling adventures, romantic happenings, 





[Photo 


THE “‘COKPSES” IN 1HE LOCOMOTIVE GRAVEYARD. 


and tragic deaths, and did he care to put 
them into pen-pictures, the stories of which 
these locomotives are the heroes would win 
him fame in the literary world. 

The last “ corpse” brought to this grave- 
yard of old fliers was run in quite recently, 
and it is one of the most interesting on the 
ground. It is a locomotive without a smoke 
stack, and first saw active service in the days 
of the West Jersey Railroad. It was in its 
youth quite a celebrity on that line, making, 
and for many years holding, the record of 
ninety minutes from Camden to Atlantic 
City. 

It was a sorrowful day for this much 
admired monarch when a younger and more 
active power was put upon the line and broke 
the ninety-minute record by twenty minutes. 
Flier number one, however, was plucky, and, 
although the new King far outstripped him, 
he still puffed away at his ninety-minute rate 
and did good work. 

When the great sixty-minute flier entered 
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the race seventy fell 
back with a sigh and 
let her steam ahead, 
and old ninety, after 
a few more trips, 
gave up entirely, 
broken - hearted at 
being pushed so ab- 
solutely to one side. 
This veteran’s 
days of usefulness 
being over on the 
Atlantic City line, it 
was about five years 
ago placed in the 
Camden yards and 
used to pump water 
into waiting trains. 
When the new ter- 
minal depot was 
completed there was 
no necessity for this 
work, and old “ ninety minutes ” was taken to 
the Pavonia graveyard, where it has recovered 
some of its old-time glory as a hero of many 
trips. This old flier is No. 566, and about 
all that is left of it is the tank now attached 
to engine No. 920. These old cronies have 
much in common, but both are pretty nearly 
done for. No. 920 is minus the smoke-stack 
and looks very much as though she had been 
in a collision, but this is due to her useful 
parts being taken from her to be put on sick 
locomotives whose disease is not yet fatal 
Foreman Schange says that, much as he and 
the rest of the crew hate to part with them, 
he thinks No. 566’s tank and what is left 
of No. g20 will soon go to the scrap-heap. 
About twice a year, and sometimes oftener, 
the authorities have a sale of the remains of 
these old locomotives, and the scrap-iron is 
knocked down to the highest bidder, the 
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LXVI.—A TREE 

To cut down a tree that has lived for 
thirteen hundred and forty-one years seems 
almost as heartless as to shoot a human 
centenarian. But there are moments when 
the fell act is pardonable. In the case of 
that healthy and wonderful old monarch of 
the forest, “ Mark Twain,” whose later history 
is here pictorially told, it was an act advan- 
tageous to science and education. Had 
Mark been left to stand in his Californian 
home his story would have been, like that 
of many others, merely the story of a hum 
drum existence, begun in an environment 
of primeval nature to end, perhaps, as furni- 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILT FIFTY YEARS AGU: THE VETERAN OF THE 
YARD AND A MUCH-PRIZED RELIC. 


THAT 
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money from the 
same going to the 
railroad company. 
The most ancient 
relic of the grave- 
yard is a locomotive 
of the type built 
fifty years ago. Its 
earliest history lies 
among musty 
records which can- 
not be found, and 
those who were con- 
nected with its first 
trips are either dead 
or in other States. It 
is well remembered, 
however, that in 
1861 it was running 
in New York, and 
has the honour of 
being the first loco- 
motive used on the elevated road in that city. 
She was then placed on the Cape May and 
Laurel Point road, being later transferred to 
the Amboy Division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Here she spent her remaining days of 
usefulness, and when the experts pronounced 
her dead she was carefully conveyed to the 
graveyard, where she is visited on Memorial 
Day by an old engine-driver who once held 
the antique creature’s throttle. Tenderly the 
master looks over his loyal subject, and before 
leaving he gives way to a very natural touch 
of feeling and places some flowers in the cab. 
The owners of this unique graveyard have 
their eyes on other old fliers, now almost too 
antique for use, whose records have long been 
br..ken by more modern locomotives, and as 
soon as they can make room other engines 
with interesting histories will join the silent 
company in the New Jersey graveyard. 
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TEACHES 
ture or firewood. As things are he has been 
put to a practical use. He is a teacher of 
men. He—or at least a cross-section of him 

is to-day a fully-installed professor of 
history, and he gives daily lectures in his 
subject to anyone who cares to hear. 

When Mark was cut down, some thirteen 
years ago, he gave away his age at once. 
Those who assisted at his passing to a better 
life quickly counted up his rings in the 
manner which is common knowledge and 
knew that he was born in A.D. 550, or 
seventy-four years after the fall of Rome. It 
was a fact that opened up a lengthy story. 
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The rings in his giant trunk were mute 
records of countless past events. The world 
had been moving when he was alive, Europe 
had been overrun by the Goths and Vandals 
when he was a little child, and not for cen- 
turies after was he himself, and the land in 
which he lived, discovered by the restless 
explorers of a now bygone age. What stories 
could he tell were he but to speak ! 

All he needed was a little help. This was 
soon given by one or two learned men who 
happened to know more about his history 
than he did. ‘They moved a cross-section 
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black cards was first placed on the tree to 
mark the successive centuries of his existence, 
and to give the growth of the tree during 
each hundred years. Then a long row of 
white cards was placed above to indicate 
the political events and discoveries which 
have influenced the progress of civiliza- 
tion since the year 550. Other cards show 
the progress of biology, and another group, 
placed immediately above the black cards, 
represent the change in thought in philo- 

sophical biology. 
In such a manner Mark was given speech, 
and full learnedly 
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does his labelled 
discourse show 
forth the epochs 


in a mighty past. 
When Mahomet 
was born Mark 
was twenty. He 
witnessed the 
establishment — of 
the Mohammedan 
religion, its won- 
derful growth, and 
the downfall of its 
devotees, the Sara- 
cens, at Tours. 
He sawthe coming- 
in of Charlemagne, 
the attempts of 
King Alfred to 


establish schools 


in England, the 
voyages of the 


Norsemen, and the 
great Crusades. He 
was nearly seven 
hundred when the 
University of Paris 
was founded, and 
nearly nine hun- 
dred when Guten 
berg first printed 
with wooden type. 
When Columbus, 
Magellan, and 
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of his trunk from California to New York, 
set it up in the American Museum of Natural 
History, and coached him into a full pro 
fessorship. They did it with pins and cards. 


Each card, inscribed with a date and a refer 
ence to some historical event on or about 
that date, was mounted on a pin and stuck 
into the ring of growth which corresponded 
to the date on the card. 


A series of small 





SECTION OF TREE TRUNK, SHOWING THE DATE-CARDS. 


~ [Phow. Cortes turned to 
ward the West he 
awaited their coming. He knew of Coper- 
nicus and Keppler and the truths that they 


discovered, the heated quarrels of the 
Reformation, the horrors of the French 
Revolution, and the freedom of thought 


which brought it into being. Nothing had 
happened from birth till death which he was 
not a silent witness of, and great men had been 
born and had died while he was yet alive. 
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A casual glance at the labels on the tree 
shows forcefully how much has been done in 
the field of learning during Mark’s old age. 
Biology alone, both scientific and speculative, 
is a product of the last three hundred years. 
Whatever ideas men may have had when the 
tree was young regarding the principles 
underlying Nature, it was not until the seven- 
teenth century, when modern zoology and 
inductive methods began with Harvey, that 
these ideas were verified or thrown aside. 
Anatomy, which had remained at a stand- 
still since the time of Galen, took on a new 
lease of life with Vesalius, and Harvey 
revolutionized the study of physiology, in 
1619, with his discovery of the circulation of 
the blood. Following at different periods 
came Gesner, Linnzus, Cuvier, Goethe, and 
Darwin, each with his contribution to the 
world’s knowledge. It would be impossible 
to recount here all the scientific discoveries, 


all the social, religious, industrial, and 
intellectual movements, which have taken 


place in this brief period of the world’s 
history, but where it has been possible to do 
it on the trunk of this Sequoia it 
has been well and thoroughly done. 

The section on which these cards are 


gigantic 
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THE TREE AFTER FELLING. [Photo 


exhibited is nearly four feet in thickness, and 
was cut from the trunk about twelve feet 
from the base. Its estimated weight is about 
thirty tons, and the face of the specimen, as 
it now stands, is sixteen feet two inches in 
diameter, measured inside the bark, which 
in places is nearly a foot in thickness. 
Mark was a tree of fine proportions. He 
stood fully three hundred feet in height— 
over twice the height of the famous Nelson 
Column—and at the ground measured ninety 
feet in circumference. The American Museum 
of Natural History, being anxious to secure a 
specimen of the “ big tree” before the grandest 
specimens became extinct, senta representative 
to California in 1891, who was permitted to 
select any treehe might desire. The felling took 
several days, and the downfall of the giant was 
a vivid sight. After the section was brought 
to New York and the cards were put upon it, 
it was made the subject of a most interesting 
pamphlet by Mr. George H. Sherwood, the 
Assistant Curator of the Museum, in which 
is told the whole history of the tree and 
its relation to the great events of thirteen 


hundred years. Our illustrations are from 
photographs provided by the American 


Museum of Natural History. 
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t va) A DOG THAT DOES THE HIGH-NET DIVE. 


LXVIL—A HIGH-DIVING DOG. 


THis remarkable photograph represents a 
dog making the high dive. He was taught to 
do this wonderful trick by George W. Jason, 
junior, aged sixteen. The ladder from which 
he dives is about forty feet high, and when 
tells him to climb the ladder 
“Mud” proceeds at once until he reaches 
the top. There he and _ looks 
around at his surroundings below, and at the 
signal “Three!” he dives head foremost into 
the net, which is held by four people. 

“Mud ” also has been taught to do a great 
many other tricks, such as walking a very 
slender horizontal pole, which is placed in 
the air about eight feet high.—Sent by Mr 
A. Eugene Jason, Delaware, O. 


his master 


pauses 


LXVIII.—A LOBSTER VIOLIN. 


THE only violin in the world made from 
the claw of a giant lobster has just been 
completed by John H. Dadmun, of 429, 
Berkley Street, Camden, N.J. This unique 
instrument, strange to say, can ,be made to 
produce as sweet musical tones as any high- 
class violin. Its owner gives the following 
as the story of its life. 

rhe from which the claw 


lobster was 


taken was caught off Gloucester, Mass., in 
March, 1862 


In time it came to Concord, 
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N.H., where Mr. Dadmun saw it. At that 
time the lobs‘er weighed seventeen pounds 
and a half. A single claw weighed five 
pounds and a quarter. The claw that Mr. 
Dadmun preserved, after the lobster had 
gone the way of such things, was thirteen 
and a quarter inches long, seven inches 
broad, and three and a quarter inches thick. 

Preserved among other curiosities of the 
Dadmun household the giant claw remained 
a claw for many years. One day it occurred 
to its owner that it was shaped something 
like a violin, and he tried the experiment of 
fashioning it to look more like that popular 
musical instrument. After much patient 
effort Mr. Dadmun managed to transform 
the claw into a violin that could be played. 
The tone was very sweet, but not loud enough 
for an orchestra. Experiment proved that 
by changing the fittings and settings the tone 
could be made much louder. As it is now 
the violin when played properly sounds 
exactly like any other violin. It is doubtless 
the most curious musical instrument ever 
made. 


| 





OBSTER 


VIOLIN, 
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4 CHANCE TO 
WIN A GUINEA. 
‘I don’t know 
whether you might 
like this perfectly 
genuine case of 
double exposure 
for your pages of 
photographic 
freaks. It is prin- 
ted just as it came 
from the camerc, 
nd if you like to 
give meaguinea for 
its use, I will hand 
back the entire 
sum tothe first per- 
son who will name 
the station (which 
I will hand you in 
i sealed envelope) 
within six months 
of publication. It 
is about the most 
perfect case of double exposure, making a picture 
without any really ridiculous effect, that I have ever 
had in the course of a long photographic experience.” 
\ny reader who wishes to compete for this guinea is 
requested to apply direct to Mr. F. G. Aflalo, 
Courtenay House, Teignmouth, South Devon. 





genuity and patience.” 
Ash Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


TOBACCO BIRDS. 
‘““The South American Indians must be blessed 
with a superfluity of tobacco, which probably accounts 


and St. Albans. 
merely reversed. 


Mr. T. R. 











for the peculiar 
uses to which they 
have put the fra- 
grant leaf. Here 
is an example of 
the South Ameri- 
can Indian’s idea 
of art. Father 
and mother, baby 
bird and the nest 
in which it re- 
poses, are all made 
of twisted tobacco 
leaves, and, 
though the group 
may not be a 
beautiful one 
from an_ artistic 
point of view, it 
certainly proves 
the modeller to 
have possessed 
no inconsiderable 
amount of in- 


Miss Florence A. Meigle, 





A CURIOUS BOUNDARY-POST. 
‘* T send you a photograph of a boundary-post which 
attracts the attention of many passers-by. It is 
situated on the main London Road between Barnet 


At first sight it appears to bear an 
inscription in a foreign language, but the letters are 
How they came to be so is a 
mystery, which only the authorities can explain.” 

Marriott, Monkswood House, St. Albans. 











AN AGREEABLE EXPRESSION. 

**On first glancing at my photo. you no doubt would 
be inclined to think that some new race had been 
discovered, but this pleasant-looking person is an 
American who has simply fitted himself out with 
ornaments of the napkin-ring variety.’—Mr. IH. 
Carter, 1160, 85th Street, Dyker Hts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE FLOOD 

**On June 5th of the present year an overflow of the 
Pacolet River 
cotton-mills in Spartanburg County. 
and No. 2 were badly damaged, and No. 3, the 
largest mill in the county, containing fifty-two thou 
sand spindles, was completely demolished. ['acolet 
No. 1 and No. 2 were washed from their foundations, 
not a vestige of them remaining except a small portion 
of the cloth-room. Pacolet No. 3 was also slightly 


several of the largest 


Clifton No. 1 


washed away 
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damaged. ‘The financial losses in the aggregate ran 
up to several million dollars. The illustration, which 
looks more like a swamp or the foundation of an old 
wharf, is nothing less than the weaving-room of 
Clifton No. 2. At this mill the heaviest loss of life 
occurred, and the general impression is that many 
bodies lie buried under this wreckage. The picture 
was taken by Mr. Petersen, photographer.” —Mr. 
Jos. R. Robertson, Spartanburg, S.C. 





EYES OPEN OR CLOSED? 

‘*Held at a distance the eyes of the subject in the 
photograph appear closed, while nearer “inspection 
shows the eyes to be open. Which are they ?”—Mr. 
R. Hl. Yeo, 49, Addison Mansions, Blythe Road, W. 

FERN IN A SODA-WATER-BOTTLE. 

**T send you a photo. taken by J. E. 
brook, of a strange growing-place for a fern. 
soda - water bottle was 
found head downwards in ! 
the earth to the depth of 
3in. by one of my boys 
filled as you see it in this 


Middle- 
This 





picture. It is, of 
course, suspended in 
a good light for con 


5 . - 
venience of photo 
graphy.”—Mr. H. A. 


Dickinson, Musgrave 
Road, Durban, 


Natal. 
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A SHIP’S MARVELLOUS ESCAPE. 
**My photo. shows a case of kerosene which was 
discharged from the ss. Heathdene. This vessel put into 


r m - prc: | 





Albany (Australia), on her way from New York 


to Dunedin (New Zealand), on fire. The fire 
started in the coal bunkers and worked its way 
through the bulkhead to the hold where some 
four thousand four hundred cases of kerosene were 
It will be observed that the case above 
referred to had been considerably burnt, even 
right to the tin, and it will be as readily under- 
stood that had this particular case caught fire the 
entire shipment of thirty thousand tins of kero- 
sene would have been destroyed. I was fortunate 
enough to be present at the discharge of the Heath- 
lene’s cargo at Lyttelton, New Zealand, and thought 
this partly burnt case something unique in the way 
of ‘narrow escapes.””—Mr. Edgar Steed, care of 
Chrystall and Co., Christchurch, New Zealand. 


stowed. 


WATER FROM A GRANITE BOULDER. 

‘** The huge granite boulder shown herewith is on 
the country home of Mr. William Rockefeller, near 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Some years ago workmen 
started to blast the stone to remove it from a pasture, 
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as scores of other rocks of a similar size and shape 
had been removed. When a piece of the stone was 
blasted away a stream of water gushed forth. Mr. 
Kockefeller had a pipe inserted, a bowl-like place 
dug in the piece of granite that had been blown off, 
and a drain pipe to carry the overflow out of the 
field. The water is pure and sweet, and in summer 
is deliciously cool. ‘The curious spring is a quarter 
of a mile from the nearest road, and a mile from 
Mr. Rockefeller’s home. Mr. William Rockefeller is 
a brother of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the Standard 
Oil magnate, and is a millionaire several times over.” 

From Mr. W. Bob Ilolland, 440, Third Street, 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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A TONGUELESS HORSE. 


‘* The horse a photograph of which I send you was 


modelled by a great Saxon 
}] sculptor for the Kaiser 
Wilhelm I. The sculptor, 


having presented his work 


of art to the Kaiser, was 
told that it had but one 
fault—it had no tongue. The 


disappointment so preyed 
upon the mind of the sculp- 
tor that he committed 
suicide. Note the marvellous 
accuracy of the model. If 
the horse were not perfectly 
proportioned it must of 
necessity overbalance. The 
statue stands in front of 
the Technische Ilochschule, 
and is worked in _ bronze. 
It is generally known as the 
Sachsenross, or Saxon 
Ilorse.”—Mr. Edwyn John- 
ston, The Vicarage, St. 
Peter’s-in-Thanet,. 
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\ NINETY-SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
GANDER. 
**At Laggan Farm, Laggan, on the 
Canal, shire, 
there can be gander 
authenticated to be ninety-seven years 
old, death of his 
mate in a mill- 
pond) attached himself to the horses on the farm, 
following them into the fields in the morning and 
back again to the stables at night, where he sits on 
the manger and watches them eat their food. He is 
blind in one eye and his beak has contracted with 
age, otherwise he looks very fit and likely to live 
Miss Ethel Instone, Mucomir, 


Caledonian Inverness 


seen an old 





who has since the 


wccidentally drowned 


many more years.” 
Spean Bridge, N.B. 
FOLLOW MY LEADER. 
‘*A curious instance of following somebody's 
initiative may be seen at the booking-ofhice at High- 
bury Station, on the North London Railway. While 





waiting in the queue to obtain tickets someone has, 
consciously or unconsciously, used the milled edge of 
a coin to dig a groove into the wooden ledge running 
round the office. This has been followed by count- 
less others, until at the present time the rut is more 
than an inch deep at the pay-hole, and extends 
backwards some twenty or thirty feet. Owing to the 
front being curved the extent of the groove does not 
appear in the photo.”— Mr. G,. G. Woodward, 23, 
Marquess Road, Canonbury. 
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CURIOUS ICICLES. 


‘My photograph is of a rather curious formation of icicles 
on ivy, due to a pipe in my greenhouse bursting during the 











I took the photograph at about 8 a.m. the 
following morning, so that the formation was very 


night. 


rapid for this country.”—NMr. J. E. Denison, Sondes 


House, Bekesbourne, Canterbury. 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 
‘* Was this sunshade really turned inside out when 
I took the photo., or is this merely an optical illusion ? 








» 











I took two photographs of the same lady and the 
result was the same in both cases.”—Mr. James 
Coster, 21, Selwin Road, Eastbourne. 
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i | 
covered by the cook when she went to make herself 
an early cup of tea the next morning.”—Mr. HI. W. 
Shepheard - Walwyn, F.Z.S., F.E.S., Dalwhinnie, 
Kenley. 








SPELLING MADE EASY. 

‘* Perhaps this curious arrangement of letters 
may interest your readers. If read as words the 
letters work out into two complete sentences. You 
will observe that the eighteen letters and figures read 
into fifteen words, which I think is unique.”— 
O.U.C. (Oh, you see), Culver’s Close, Winchester. 
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A TROUT’S GRAVESTONE. 
‘Gravestones erected to the memory of animals 
very common, but one to the memory of a fish is, 

lieve, unique. The accompanying photograph, 

n by me last Christmas, shows one which can Oh! I see you three are empty too! 

be seen near the old fish-pond at Fish Cottage, 
Blockley, Worcestershire.”—Mr. H. E. Figgures, 14, 
Berkeley Road, Newbury. 


Ot¢cuvusR BF 3 
TRUS aT @ 4 TF 


Why are you three empty before tea? 


R.S.V.P. 











AN AUTOMOBILE 
RECORD. 

** Many tests have 

been made of the 


POTTED 
HEDGEHOG. 


he hedge- 


hog in the illus- climbing ability of 
tration I send the automobile, but 
you evidently it is doubtful if a 


chauffeur ever ven- 
tured down such a 
grade as shown in this 
picture. The test was 
made to determine, 
not only the power of 
the engine when re- 
versed, but the 
strength of the brake. 
The vehicle, however, 
was guided slowly 
from the open door- 
way to the street, 
although the grade is 
probably the most 
abrupt on which an 
automobile ever tra- 
velled. This test was 
made at Warren, 
Ohio, and when the 
picture was taken the 
auto. was slowly mov- 
ing.” —Mr. D. Allen 
Willey, Baltimore, 


an eye to 

»wn comfort. 

Ile was put in 
kitchen at 

t to consume 
ockroaches, 

h were be- 
ing too plen- 
to be plea- 
How many 
ounted for 
never be 
wn, but any- 
v he could not 
t the tempta- 
to take ad- 
tage of the 
nmodation 
rded_ by the 
rm kettle 
h he found 
the hearth, in 
ich snug re- 





' 


t 


he was dis- 
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AN ANCIENT 
MILITARY TEST. 

“The two 
blocks in the 
foreground of this 
picture are of 
stone, and weigh 
between two hun- 
dred and fifty and 
three hundred 
pounds, and till 
recently formed 
one of the 
at the military 
examination held 
every two 
years at this port. The candidate to be successful had 
to lift the stone and rest it on his knees, a recess in each 
side of the stone assuring a grip. The above test, 
which had been in force for more than two hundred 
years, was abolished during 1900.” —Mr. W. H. Camp- 
kin, I.M. Customs, Wuchow, West River, China. 


tests 


once 


A PREHISTORIC ENGAGEMENT RING, 
‘““Who would think, to look at it, that the old 
holed stone in the picture is a prehistoric engagement 
ring? When two young people had decided to share 
each other’s joys and sorrows, they sealed the compact 





“ DIALSTONE 
By W. 


number. 


TILL commence in our next 


\\ 


sides of his genius 





by joining hands 
through the hole 
in the stone. 
This little 
mony was quite 
as binding as the 
putting of a ring 
on the fourth fin 
ger at the present 
time. The stone 
stands in a field 
on the farm of 
Crouse, near 
Kirkcowan, 
among the wilds 
of Galloway, and 
Mr. 





cere 


is an interesting and curious relic of the past.” 
W. L. Smith, 21, Oakley Square, London, N.W. 








4 WHITE NEGRO. 
‘* This is a picture of a negress and her child aged 


nine months. The father and mother are _pure- 
blooded negroes, but the child is perfectly white : an 
albino, with hair like a toy-lamb, and skin fairer than 
any English child. He keeps his eyes shut in the 
sunlight, and one can only see a thick fringe of white 
eyelashes, but when taken into a_ subdued light 
‘Charlie’ looks about intelligently.”—Photographed 
by Audrey Thornton, Santa Cruz Mountains, 


Jamaica. 


LANE,” 
W. JACOBS, 


This great serial story will excite even 


keener interest than the author’s previous works, inasmuch as it will display both 


not only the humorous, by which he is best known, but th 


1 


Those who love a laugh as we! 


sensational, of which he is quite as great a master. 


as a thrill will find them both in the new story beginning 


In the JANUARY Number of 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 
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(/ilustrated by J. A. SHEPHERD.) 

EBONY BOX, THE. By A. E. W. Mason 283 
(/ilustrations by W. B. WOLLEN, R.I.) 

ENGLISH HOUSE OF THE FUTURE, TIIE. Views or LEADING ARCHITECTS 673 
(/Zustrations from Sketches and Photographs.) 

*““ENIGMA,” THE LOSS OF THE 657 
(Zilustrations by E. S. HODGSON and from Photographs. ) 

EYES OF TERROR. By L. T. MEADE 698 
(//lustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 

FAMOUS TEST, A. By RoBerT BARR 642 
(//lustrations by J. FINNEMORE, R.I.) 

\MOUS WALKERS OF THE PAST. By T. D. Dutton 73 

(/ilustrations from Old Prints.) 

FASCINATION OF MISS CARLINGFORD, THE. By A Lonpon LAWYER 311 

Given to the World by FLORENCE WARDEN. 

(//lustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A.) 

FATHER CHRISTMAS. By RupoLpeH DE CorDovA 771 


. 
(//lustrations from Paintings and Old Prints.) 
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FIRST ASCENT OF MOUNT BRYCE, THE. By JAMEs OuTRAM 


(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 
THE LOVE OF A LADY. By WINIFRED GRAHAM ... 
(/ilustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 





BLOIS. By MAx PEMBERTON 
(//lustrations by PAUL HARDY.) 


*“*GIBLETS.” By E. Gertrupe THOMSON... 


(/ilustrated by J. A. SHEPHERD.) 


GLUT IN TURKEYS, A. By Marion Warp 


(/ilustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 


GOLD MEDAL, THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


(///ustrations from Paintings and a Facsimile.) 


GOVERNMENT’S NEWSPAPER, THE. By ARTHUR HILL... 


(/llustrations from Old Prints and Facsimiles.) 


XCUFF TRICK, THE SECRET OF THE GREAT... 
(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 

) OF THE FIRM, THE. By GeorGe MAKGILL 
(/ilustrations by HARRY ROWNTREE.) 


HOAXES 


(/ilustrations by A. WALLIS MILLs.) 
ITABLE STRANGER, THE. By Epwin PuGuH. 
(///ustrations by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON, R.I.) 


HUNTING MISHAPS, SOME. By J. CRawFrorp-Woop 


(/ilustrations by THE AUTHOR and G. D. ARMOUR.) 


MAIDEN, THE. By Max PEMBERTON 
(/ilustrations by E. S. Hopcson.) 


LS OF VISHNU, THE. By Harriett BENNETT 
(//lustrations by PAUL HARDY.) 
BULL THROUGH FOREIGN SPECTACLES. By SERGE NELIDOFF 
(///ustrations from Facsimiles. ) 
E’S DRESS, AN ENGLISH ... _ _ 
(///ustrations from Paintings, Old Prints, and Photographs. ) 


AND I, THE. By Max PEMBERTON 
(/ilustrations by W. B. WoLLEN, R.I.) 


LAND IRONCLADS, THE. By H. G. WELLs... 


(//lustrations by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON, R.I.) 


LAWYER QUINCE. By W. W. Jacoss 


(/ilustrations by WiLL OWEN.) 


AND AN ELEPHANT, A. By BARRY PAIN 
(//lustrations by A. WALLIS MILLs.) 


LIFE’S LITTLE COMEDIES 


(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 


NG OF STARS, THE. By A. SARATH KUMAR GHOsH, F.R.A.S. ... 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 


MAN’S WORD, A. By OWEN OLIVER 


(/ilustrations by H. SANDHAM.) 


ERPIECES OF HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATION. By ADRIAN MARGAUX 
(//lustrations from Facsimiles. ) 


MEMORIAL CARD ORDER, A. By ELIZABETH STUART-LANGFORD 


(/ilustrations by A. WALLIS MILLS.) 


AMAURY “AT IIOME.” By G. M. Rosins (Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS) ... 


(Z/lustrations by PAUL HARDY.) 
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MODERN TOWER OF BABEL, A—THE JEZREEL TEMPLE, CHATHAM. By E. J. DARK ... 233 
(/élustrations from Photographs. ) 

MOTOR IN THE BULL-RING, A. By R. B. TOWNSHEND an 298 ne . — we 
(/ilustrations by WARWICK GOBLE.) 

MOUNT BRYCE, THE FIRST ASCENT OF. By JAMEs OUTRAM _ ns see ' 153 
(Ziustrations from Photographs. ) 

MY LADY GUIDE. By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON ess eee on ose see «+» 626 


(Z/lustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A.) 


NEWSPAPER, THE GOVERNMENT'S. By ARTHUR HILL... me ans in a ——e 
(//l/ustrations from Old Prints and Facsimiles. ) 


OLD LACE. By Mrs. EGerton EAsTWICK ;, - ove oe ove ove + §=454 
(/ilustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 

OUR ANIMATED FLAT. By Mrs. FRED MATURIN ... es sw o08 oe ose “s 48 
(//lustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 

OYSTER AT HOME, THE. By JOHN CLEVELAND . ma ane wie ine aie oo 7g 


(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 


PHCENIX AND THE CARPET, THE. By E. Nessir. 


I.—TuHE Eco , ‘ — Sit : _ ove wr see or — 
Il.—THE Top.ess TOWER , oe ose eos ove eee oo. 283 
III.—THE QUEEN-COOK _... ia a - se ve ons one » 2 
IV.—THE BAZAAR ... . aos ‘ " sai oF cad ..» 4067 
V.—THE TEMPLE .. ; ; ; = - “Ke . 588 
VI.—Do1nG Goon ... . nt ito — . — ose wo 
(//lustrations by H. R. MILLAR.) 
PICTURE FORGERS AND THEIR METHODS. By RONALD GRAHAM ese = a 
(/i/ustrations from Paintings.) 
POINT OF LAW, A. By WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM _.... a o ow “ oe ©6993 
(//lustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A.) 
PORRIDGE, A FRIENDLY POT OF. By MARTIN PIERCE... = ws sits eee ~~ 
(Z/lustrations from Photographs. ) 
PUZZLES, A BUDGET OF ... in sna - din eee ove ose cee os 70 


(Zilustrations from Facsimiles and Diagrams.) 


ROYAL ACADEMY GOLD MEDAL, THE _... wes “en ove eee ove — os 


(i/ustrations from Paintings and a Facsimile.) 


SAMSON MAKES SPORT. By MaupD STEPNEY RAWSON _... eee oe eee ose ws 123 
(/llustrations by PAUL HARDY.) 

SAND SCULPTORS, THE GREATEST OF. By Emory JAMEs ... ove eee ove «+ 259 
(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 

SCHOOL FOR CHAUFFEURS, A... me ate weak ae ‘ihe par ioe — + 386 
(Jilustrations from Photographs. ) 

SCULPTURING MACHINE, THE NEW. By M. DINORBEN GRIFFITHS... ose inst we 569 
(Jilustrations from Photographs. ) 

SECRET OF THE GREAT HANDCUFF TRICK, THE ..... - ie sn rae a 2 


(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 
SHERLOCK HOLMES, THE RETURN OF. By A. Conan DOYLE. 


I.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE Empty House ro o sas ‘i oe oes 963 
IIl.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE NORWOOD BUILDER... , a oan owe oe + 483 
III.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE DANCING MEN as one " sie cea ose w» 603 
(Lilustrations by SIDNEY PAGET.) 

SIMPLE BEGUILER, A. By JOHN OXENHAM ... . ~ vee os aes as >. 508 
(//lustrations by PAUL Harpy.) ‘ 
SNOW-WAVES. By JoHN SWAFFHAM ose - — Pa nie oon ies i Jes 

(Z//ustrations from Photographs. ) 
SOLOMON SAFWELL’S RIVAL. By Mary Stuart Boyp... ass see ose oe os OP 


(/ilustrations by A. S. Boyp.) 
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(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 
STARS, THE MAKING OF. By A. SARATH KUMAR GHosH, F.R.A.S. 
(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 
STATUE, THE FINEST IN ENGLAND. Tue Views or Livinc Scutprors... 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 
STOCK EXCHANGE TRANSACTION, A. By E. S. VALENTINE... 
(//ustrations by A. GUEST and from a Photograph. ) 
STRENUOUS SPORTSMAN, THE. By HAROLD MACFARLANE 
(//lustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 


TAMMERS’ CAMP FIRES, BY. By K. and HEsKETH PRICHARD. 
HI.—TAMMERS AND THE CANNIBAI 
III.—TuHeE BRIDGE OF A THOUSAND LIVES 
IV.—TAMMERS AND THE CONVOY pee 
V.—TAMMERS AND THE FALSE DESPATCH 
VI.—TAMMERS AND His Luck 
(//ustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
THEIR MARRIAGE DAY. By Mayne LINDSAY 
(/ilustrations by GORDON Browne, R.B.A.) 
THREESCORE YEARS AND TEN 
(//lustrations by STEPHEN REID.) 
TIRESOME CHILD, A. By WINIFRED GRAHAM 
(//lustrations by A. WALLIS MILLS.) 
TOWER OF BABEL, A MODERN—THE JEzREEL TEMPLE, CHATHAM. By E. J. DARK 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 
TRANSIT OF VENUS, THE. By Morey Roperts 
(illustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 
TRUTH-BEARER, THE. By Mayne LInbsay 
(//lustrations by J. FINNEMORE, R.I.) 
TUNNELS. By Hitary BECKLEs 
(//ustrations from Photographs. ) 


VIEW, THE FINEST IN LONDON. Wuat Artists THINK 


(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 


WALKERS OF THE PAST, FAMOUS. By T. D. Dutton... 
(/i/ustrations from Old Prints.) 
WIHITALES AT HOME. By FRANK T. BULLEN 
(/llustrations by A. TWIDLE.) 
WONDERS FROM THE WEST, SOME. 
LVIII PRICK PHOTOGRAPHY EXTRAORDINARY 
LIX.—A PHONOGRAPH SCHOOL FOR PARROTS 
LX WHERE Gops ARE MANUFACTURED 
LXI.—Tue LArGEstT WINE VAT IN THE WORLD 
LXII \ Hoc-GvuEssInGc CONTEST 
LXIII.—A Prize Loap oF WomMEN 
LXIV\ CIGAR-LABEL DESIGNING 
LXV.—A Locomotive GRAVEYARD 
LXVI.—A TREE THAT TEACHES HISTORY 
LXVII A Hicu-Divinc Doc 
LXVIII.—A LopstTer VIOLIN 


(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, AND 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, AND EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
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25 per cent. Discount for Cash or 
14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 
10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years 
London, W.C. 


BORD'S PIANO 


C. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


Sysicm. Lists free of 


Southampton Row, (removed from 40 and 42, 


Southampton Row). 


T These magnifi- 
B EC H S F | N P | A N () Mi ” : 
Hire on the 
Three Years 
Syste 


Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 
m Row, London. W.C. (remo 


m, at advantageous prices and terms. 


70, Southampt ed from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). 


74 ane 








No. 592. 


“Gunn” 








Sectional 


Bookcases. 


ALWAYS CROWINC 
ALWAYS COMPLETE. 
YOU DON'T WANT + Booncass 


ORS WHEN YOU ONLY 
HAVE Labs 
YOU DO WANT oom ror au 
A The Boons you avy 





Usr THE tet NN System ayy HY 
Sections as vourn Linkary Grows 
Sold only throu¢h Dea'ers. Ask your nearest Cabinet 
Maker for full particulars. 

Wrotrsate Accents ror tae Useren Kivenom 
WM. ANGUS & COMPANY, Ltd., 
44, Pau! Street, Finsbury. London, E.0. 











Pretty and useful Gifts 


btained at first hand from pro- 


of Trish productions 
luce ind sol without intermediate 


rsa sold direct to consumers 
profits and expenses, 


rish Damask Parcel 
No. 7 parcel, 5/= J white tame cuth 


post free jdoz table napkins 


No. 20 parcel, 106 Limerick hand 


kerehief, 


™ ree 
Limerick scarf, | Tatting lace handkerchief, 1 collar 


efunded in full for any parcel returned 

ss, ne matter why. Particulars o 

5 21 42'., &-, SS ! * 

and 210- given in “The White House Budget.” 
Please write for a free copy 


Adilress Desk 42 


THE WHITE HOUSE, Portrush, Ireland. 


Money r 
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ist long, look well, and are for Ladies, Guatiemen, ¢ and Children, in Navy Blue, Black, Crimson, Grey, Green, Cream. &c 
Various Prices, and in Light Weights for Warm Climates. 


Dress Fabrics, Reversible Tweeds, Blouse Fiannels; also “ Shrinknaught” Twille, Scotch Winceys, &o. 
Charity Underskirts at 3/9; Girls’ Cloaks at 4/9; Shawis at 1/8}; Rugs from 3/3, &c. 
Ladies’ Costumes from 26/-; Golf Capes from 31/6; Girls’ Dresses from 9/-; Gentiemen’s Suits from 35/-; 
Overcoats from 28/3; and Boys’ Suits from 10/6, to measure. 


Patterns, with Self-Measurement Forms and Price Lists, Post Free. Any Length Sold. Special Rates for Exportation. 
Address: EGERTON. BURNETT, Ltd., L DEPT., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, ENG. 


Plasmon Cocoa 


BUILDS, 
NO U RISH ES, Illustrated as 
STRENGTHENS, ¥:N nyt YIN 
MUSCLE, Brteten’ | 
BRAIN, 3) ~—— 
NERVE. | | GS ae Lo ss 


PLASMON om Big, si 
No Other Cocoa | |i saver. <ORS | 


CAN DO THis. No Breakfast Table 
ONE Cup of complete without 


Delicious 
PLASMON 
COCOA 
Gives more 
Nourishment than 


— GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


Cups of any other 


Cocoa whatsoever. 

PLASMON COCOA 

Same peice aseng other 

Atall Che wes Grocers, 
and Stores. 


In Tins, Od., 1/4, & 2/6. 











Will not tear 


Py in the 
> fabric. 



















































Il AALMON Papemmationsl_Finemen, The Most Nutritious 
“London, E.C. and Economical. 














GENUINE MILK- CHOCOLATE 
ISKNOWN EVERYWHERE x 


Hamilton’s Irish 
Homespuns&T weeds 


A box of patterns and ‘‘ The White 
House Budget” will be sent free on re- 


quest. From them you will understand | Atala ORIGINAL 


why our Homespuns and Tweeds are so 
widely admired for their wearing M | LK- C H 0 C 0 ew Via 
and dress qualities. They are 

not only good, but are smart, and Dolbeabely flavoured and absolutely pure, PETER’S Milk- 
cannot be matched for costumes Chocolate is far ahead of all other chocolates. It is 


i fri . most invigorating and sustaining, and is thus 
and suits. Write to-day for i PRUE FOOD-SWEET. 
patterns, Sold everywhere, 1d., 2d., 3d., 6d.,& 18. Sore Asuare (trade 


The White House, Portrush, Ireland, only): 8. J. Mackenzie & Co., Ltd., London, 
REFUSE IMITATIONS. INSIST ON PETERS 





























50 Years Ago 


was the time of the crinoline skirt and the “ old-fashioned English Winter.” 
time ‘Van Houten'’s Cocoa" had been in use for more than 30 years, and was 
known to be the finest of all cocoas; to-day it is the standard cocoa of the world, 


At that 


acknowledged alike by cocoa experts and consumers as THE BEST. It is an ideal 
winter beverage, no matter whether it is frosty, damp, or muggy; for it not only 
and furnishing 


contains all the constituents necessary for building up the 
strength and energy, but is as delicious as it is healthtul. You cannot beat the 


** best,” and the best beverage for regular family use is 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA. 
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“SHEFFIELD GUTLERY & PLATE °*stsx"> 
we TRESH FROM: ‘FINISHERS HANDS 


OF ANY OF | SU raamraT 
AMPLEStriese coops (iagiaeeaiaaimeaeananra 
POST FREE °“APPROVAL CAST STEEL BLAL 


i TE Por er 
~ —_——— , 











uantity supplied Post Free, 





With ti 
Full Size. Strong and tlegant. 
Hand- Engraved. 


The Christian Commonwealth, 15th March, 1888, says : ‘“‘ We can honestly say we are surprised that such articles can be <r at so small » cost. 
The table knives (6/- doz.) are both strong and te ale and would be cheapat double the price. The same remark applies to the nickel silver. 


91 Pieces above Cutlery and Containing 91 Pieces. 
Spoons and Forks. 12 Table Knives, 


Jesse oO. 

In Solid Oak, Walnut, or Maho- ri-~ , £3 
gany Chest (as illustration), 1 Steel, 

Cloth Covered Trays, with space 12 Table Forks, 
for each article—Brass Mounts 6 Table Spoons, 
and Handles, Lock, and Two ea Dessest Fovks. 
Keys. ——. cutlery, 12 Dessert Spoons, 

Cheaper Set, £3 178. 6d. 


12 Tea Spoons. 
Salt do. 

With “A” strength Spoons and Mustard Spoon, 

Forks and Special Cutlery, Soup Ladle, 

fine White Celluloid fast hard Sauce Ladle, 

Handles, which will not split Gravy Spoon, 
in use, £6. Sugar Sifter, 

With A Quality Silver-Plated 

Spoons and Forks and our 


Sugar Tongs. 
; 91 Pieces of Cutlery 
Extra Quality (Double 
Shear) Through Tang 


and Plate in Solid 
White-Handle Cutlery, 
£8 10s. 


















a... 










Oak, Walnut, 
or Mahogany 




























Chest, 
All Carriage Hy £4 15s, 
Paid. ;} With cast 
= steel cutlery 
Special and cheaper 
Attention j case, 
to i 
Foreign i! £3 17s. 6d. 
and — 
Colonial Illustrated 
Orders. Coppmane 
ree, 









Money returned or Goods 
exchanged if not approved. 
Cheques rl ‘London City and 
idland Bank.” 





THE SHEFFIELD COODS MANUFACTURING SUPPLY C 
HAVELOCK WORKS “* 


























AN_IDEAL PERFUME. 


BIBBINGS’S The 
BRADLEY WOODS 5." 


Devon 


BOUQU ET Perfume. 


Neither trouble nor expense has been spared duri the last 
ears in perfecting this Bouquet, the whole world ing ran- 
sacked for its most precious and costly odours Connoisseurs 
will find it perfect for handkerchief or & -- The very souls 
of flowers in walls of glass. Delightfully refreshi Guaranteed 
the most lasting scent made. Romatee on handkerchiefs after 
repeated washing, giving ry whole volumes of enchanting odours 
and uodving fragrance. A charming and incomparable perfume 
of worldwide fame. Charming, refreshing, floral, lasting. 


Post Free in Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6, from 
J. H. BIBBINGS, Pharmacist, NEWTON ABBOT. 





GRAYDON’S 


Patent Revolving 


Rubber Heel Pad 


Guaranteed to keep the 


Boot Heels Level. 
PERFECT CUSHION. 


Per Parr. 
l- 


v3 








aw sizes 
Gen 









Pr rom all Bootmakers 


If you fail to get them, send stamps 
Sor sample pair to— 
F. H. GRAYDON, 
HALIFAX, YORKS. 
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STYLISH WINTER WEAR 


SUITABLE FOR 








ADIES seeking suitable gifts for their friends are re- 
minded of the unique resources of the immense manu- 
facturing establishment of John Noble, Ltd. 

The illustrations and descriptions on this page should convince 
lady readers of the “STRAND” that their money cannot 
possibly be laid out to better advantage, nor with greater 
all-round satisfaction, than in the Departments of our vast 
Dress Goods Emporium. 





WE HAVE SPECIALLY INCREASED OUR STAFF TO 
ENABLE US TO CIVE PROMPT ATTENTION TO 
ALL ENQUIRIES. SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY! 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED or MONEY 


RETURNED in FULL. 


“wa Stylish Costume 

made in J. N. Curvior 

exce, J. N. Speciat 

Zineuxe oor Vicuna 

Twi, unlined, only 

106; lined throughout, 

T/-. Carriage, 6d. ex 

Colours as Tress Length 

helow. Neck and front of coat 

cnenene with cloth, ard neatly 

piped black and white Gannise. 

A serviceable gift, worth double 
the money 











SS 


MOD iL 884. Smart Reefer | | 
Coat, lined through ode 
out, and full froe / M ! 10/6 
with kilted skirtand / 2126 
er Bodice, mak 
“z a complete in Pashionanie e Dark Grey Useful Dress in J. N. Cur- 
door and outdoor | ree-qu }vior Sexce or Zipecine 
coxtume. Colours: | / } tan Coat with Chesterfield 1c torn. Full pouch front, 
Navy or Black only. | tty front. Percect make and | tight-fitting back, smart 
In Cueviot Serce or | finish. 40in. long in Dark | ¥oke, trimmed braid, as 
Vicuna Twret, | Z Y Grey or Black. Price 86. | sketch. Yoke and sleeves 
FROM 9 11 wa | Carriage, 6d. extra. Sizes | lined Walking skirt trim- 
/ a larger than sin. bust |™med braid Colours as 
le ~o - Prices : are 26 extra. The ——- Length oe. Only 
grin | owt popular coat of | TAP tense at” She asi 
ne ses a 
9 i 109 119 genuine teamin “5 give lasting satisfaction. 


= Handsome fashionable 


129 14- 
Alsoina Goon Buack | Sativerne dase ci | A FULL DRESS LENCTH 


double cape and stole collar 
or L AVY = Sence | tailor stitched and finished | of J. N. Spectat Zimetixe Ciorn or 7/6 


\ 


SSS = 
BESS 


Ss 


SAS 











27in. | witn black ornaments. In Cuevior Serse (52in. wide Six 

1268 136 14/6 | dark Oxford Grey Frieze, or | yards for 7,6; carriage Sd. extra 

* 36in. | Stylish Black Cloth Supplied in Heliotrope, Wedgwood, Reseda, 
186 169 18/- =) Prices : Turquoise, Prune, Old Rose, Sage Green 
Carriage, 7d. extra, : Brown, Grey, Fawn, Ruby, Navy, Black, &c 
Man o’ War Cap, 106 14 6 The smartest looking and longest wearing 
as in sketch, Navy, a9 42in Carriage Dress Fabrics ever offered at the price. 
Black, or Cream, 1/6 136 146 6d. extra Patterns gladly sent Post 
Carriage, 2d. extra. | Fit for any lady. 


We undertake to forward to every applicant sending her name and full 
address, FREE PATTERNS of the Celebrated J. N. Dress Fabrics, together 


with our very latest Catalogue of Dress Wear for any and every occasion. 
BY RETURN OF POST. 








WRITE TO-DAY CERTAIN, TO- 


OHN NOBLE, => si: wus, MANCHESTER 


Ask also for Special Fiannelette Underwear List, No. 48. 
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Nature’s 
ho =e 08 tx an 


for a 


( | - a 1) A few drops of this 
OXYCENISED NATURAL WATER 
givean immedia +t. Its unique 

= cleansing prope are combined 
re | mM re with tonic and powers which 
make it exactly what the skin re- 


quires to keep it in perfect health and 
beauty. Invaluable also for all irri- 
tations arising from Sun, Wind, Frost, 
or Accident, and where the water is 
hard. 


Price 1/- 


e ICILMA (Dept. so), 42, Gray's 
Inn Road, London, W.C. 
Send 2. stay ps for two samples, dif- 
ferent scents, of ICILMA Fluor 
Cream. 


. Perfect for the complexion. 


























A Nest for Rest. 


FOOTS’ PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR. 


COMBINES CHAIR and COUCH. Can be odjuoted by the occupant in a moment to 


any position of comfort. A twist of the wrist does it. It fits the figure in any position, and will 
rock or remain rigid as desired 


BACK reclines to any degree, from upright to flat, and rises automatically. 
SEAT tilts to any angle 


LEG-REST inclines to varying positions and when detached forms an independent ottoman 
or foot-stool. 


FIT-THE-BACK REST gives just the required amount of support to the small of the back 
when sitting, reclining, or lying down at full length 

HEAD REST is adjustable to suit the height of occupant. 

TABLE and READING DESK adjustable and detachable. 

Ideal chair for reading, resting, smoking, or study. Comfort for the Invalid. 


Reclining Chairs from £4. Booklet, “Chair Comfort,” Post Free. 


J. FOOT G&G SON, Dept. R.c. 3, 
171 New Bond Street, LONDON, W. .« 
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THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS 


47 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, it 


“Wi Design No. 1240. 10/6. 
The famous Half - Guinea 
Jacket of the Season. By far and 
away the best value ever offered. 
3)in. long, full sacque, single-breasted. 
Made in Black Vicuna, Grey Frieze, 
or in a smart Grey Tweed with narrow 
stripe. Collarless style with stole ends 
and two shoukler capes, trimmed 
good ornaments and tailor ening 
Yrice only 106; carriage paid, 6d. 
extra. A Bargain. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. This Jacket, 3%in. long, 
will be 11/6; 36in. long, 12/6; or 39in. 
long, 13.6. All sizes in stock. Send bust 
neasurement and. length required. 


Design 
1042. 10/6. 


Latest Fashion in Cos- 
rts. 


tume Ski 
kilted Skirt 


seams, the top of each kilt 
being finished off with drop 
ornament. Made in AtLen 


F & 


‘OSTER Co.'s 
Zibeline Cloth, or 
their Specialite Se 


or 


Cloth, all colours. 


throughout 
well made. 
only 10/6 ; carr. 5d 
Send for one. 0 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO., «7 
IZODS 


H.M.S. “CONWAY” SCHOOL SHIP 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


TecHnicAL and GENERAL 






Designed to give a sound ! 
EpucaTion to boys desirous of entering the MERCANTILE 
Marine and other professions. SEVERAL NOMINATIONS TO 
Rovat Nava Capetsuirs. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
















Onequalied for 
Balconies, Garden Rail- 
Seats, any kind of 
Ornamental Iron and Wood, also 
Heating Apparatus, Baths, Cycles, 
facht and Engine-room Fittings. 
Unaffected by Heat or Weather. 


Se WD DI Rae 


“as METALLIC PAINT Co., Ltd., 
CARDIFF. 















ai. 

















AO MM. (RORBOMERRE BHF CHANDUL AE Go 











DISFIGUREMENT| 


BY HAIR ON THE FACE. 
This Unsightly Blemish can be Cured 
by ‘Hairemovine,’ which effectually |} 
removes all superfluous hair with- | 
HW) Out pain or injurytothe-kin. Pre- 
tions and every requisite with 
or. Griffiths analytical certificate of 
value, and harmiessness to skin, 2/9 
post free (plain wrapper). Mapame 
8. Bown, 67, Butt. Sr., Brawivcaam. 





Design No. 1460. 13/9. oa 
The Latest in Ladies’ Coats 
and Skirts. The Coat is stylishly 
cut with shaped back, collarless style, 
with two capes and stole ends, trimmed 
tailor stitching, cord, and pretty but- 
tons. Skirt is cut full and well made. 
Produced in A.Len Foster Co.'s 
New Zibeline Cloth, Specialite 
rge, or VWenetian Cloth. 
Colours: Black, Navy, Light and Dark 
Grey, a, Brown, Fawn, Purple 
&c. Stocked in all sizes and colours. 
The Outfit complete, 13,9 ; carriage 6d. 
Marvellous value. In sending 
order give bust measurement 
under arms, inside sleeve, size 
| of waist, and length of skirt in 
| front. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Write for 
SKETCH 
. . BOOK 
AND 
CATALOCUE 
or 
Latest Nevelties 
in Ladies’ and 
Children’s 
Costumes 
and Jackets, 
Post Free. 


The new 


with pleated 


y New 
in 
le 
Venetian 


fashionable 
is lined 
and 
Price 














The London ‘Manufacturers, _ 


Colden Lane, Barbican, London, E.C. 





es. 


“Fa J 
The Corset par excellence for 
the woman of economy and taste. 


English worth and soundness 
alli: wit French grace and 
elegance. 


In White or Dove 10/6 & 15/- per pair 
Black --12/6417/- .., 
» Broche*.. .. 21/- ” 

Communicate direct if any difficulty 
in procuring 


Write for Catalogue—over 60 [lus 
trations— Post Free. 


E. IZOD & SON, Ltd., 
30, Milk St., London, E.C. 


a 


GENUINE 


IRISH WHISKEY. 


F. CADE & SONS, Ltd., 
Estd. CORK. 1845. 


We guarantee this whiskey when sold by us to be 
Cenuine Irish Whiskey Unblended, and not less 
than six years old. Price 21/+ per gallon, sent 
carriage paid to any address in United Kingdom. 
Remittance with order. 


o>” 


—Landport, Hants. 


Facto 
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Waltham Watches 


You 
may rely 
ona 


a) WALTHAM 
s WATCH. 


Eleven 
Million 
People 
already 
do so. 


IN MANY GRADES. 
They make splendid Xmas Presents. 


WALTHAM WATCHES are made in many grades 
and meet every demand for a sound watch. 
All our science and care go into the works. 
A watch must first of all be correct—that is 
the WALTHAM way, and WALTHAM WATCHES 
are known everywhere as correct, reliable time- 
keepers. ,Our Booklet No. 7 is a handsome and 
interesting work on watches. Fost free from— 


ROBBINS & APPLETON 


(Wholesale Agents), 
125, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


















The best Cigar is spoiled 
by cutting or biting the 
ends. Such treatment 
interferes with the draught, 
breaks the leaves, leaving 
dry pieces to annoy the 
smoker or spoils the shape 
of the end. All this has an 
effect on the flavour. For 
cutting your Cigar buy 


Hardtmuth’s 

Patent Cigar Piercer 
and Cutter. to iF 

The Best CHRISTMAS . . Gerd Lys: A) 


PRESENT for any Smoker. =i =! 
‘ yy Fs 











Dricts A CLEAN HOLE IN THE 


Enp oF THE CIGAR. 
In Silver and Gold from 10/6, 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 








Price 1/- from Tobacconists, | 
Jewellers, &c. by His i 
4 Y ! \N 
12, Golden Lane, LONDON, E.C. ; y 































SUCHARD’s 


(Su-shar) 


Cocoa 
is the best in 
two ways: 


tastes best, is most sus- 
taining. Both because 
it is made of best cocoa 
beans and made best. 


TEST 


a g}d tin from your grocer or a free sample 
sent on receipt of your name and address on 
post card mentioning this paper. 


SUCHARD’S COCOA & CHOCOLATES, 
33 King William Street, London, E.C, 


VELMA Suchard: the greatest achievement in 
eating chocolate yet. 





THE LAUCHING CAMERA 


Is the most laughter-provoking instru- 
ment ever invented. Pedestrians, 
horses, waggons, present the most 
rotesque and ludicrous appearance. 
fore genuine Hearty Fun crowded 
into this little instrument than 
theatres could show in centuries. All jf 
row fat from laughter. Post 
ree, 1/1; British Colonies, 1/6, post 
free. No Foreign or VUolonial stamps 


accepted. 
THE C. TELLER co. 
ST.. LEIGH, ESSEX 




















What is YOUR 
HOBBY ? 
Waehewee it is, ask your News. 
agent for a specimen of 
“ HOBBIES.” ial — 
Every Saturday. One Penny. 
£600 worth of Fretwork or other 
Designs Given Away Every Week. 
HOBBIES Létd., 12, Pater- 
noster Square, London, E.C. 









Turkish 
Bath 

Cabinet. 
From 30/- 


A perfect means of obtaining 
in the privacy of home all the 
curative effects of heat, and in 
it can be enjoyed luxurious 
Turkish, Russian, Medicated 
or perfumed Baths. 


The Great Feature of our Cabinet is the splendid stove supplied, 
and its absolute freedom fro. danger. Users of other cabinets 
Pape them. Sroves for Instpe or Ovrsipe Heatixe. We have 

he strong endorsement of eminent physicians and thousands of 
delighted users. Cail and inspect the Cabinet, or send for valuable 
100-page book, post free. We guarantee satisfaction to purchasers. 


THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., Ltd., 
(Dept. H.), 121, Newgate Street, London, B.C. 
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In one year I receive and execute about six hundred 

thousand orders. In every one of this enormous 

number of transactions the goods are forwarded 

entirely subject to customer’s approval, and in no 

case is a customer expected to keep an article unless 

it is everything he hoped for. My system is plain and straightforward. On receipt of an 
order the goods are forwarded to you. You examine them in your own home, and if not 
satisfied, return them, and the transaction is at an end. When convinced the goods are 
all right, you have the choice of two methods of payment; Cash or Easy Monthly 
Installments, full particulars of which are enclosed with each Catalogue, together with 
details of Special Advantages offered to Cash Purchasers. 


““f PROVIDE EVERYTHING.’’ 


SEND FOR ANY OF MY DEPARTMENTAL CATALOGUES, FREE. 
MENTION THE NUMBER OF THE CATALOGUE YOU REQUIRE. 


























1. Watches. 

— ———_ 
All my well-known Watch Specialities fully illus 
trated and described. My Watch Department is the 
Largest Watch-Sales Concern in the World 

2. Tools and Machinery. 

~ Thousands of illustrations. Every known Tool 
and Machine is supplied on Easy Terms of Payment 

3. Furniture. 

-very Furnishing requirement is illustrated. My 
System of Furnishing by Rasy Instalments is fully 
explained. From £5 to £500 Special Ar angements. 

4. Manties and Costumes. 
A beautiful Album of the Fashions of (he Season. 


5. Gent's Tailoring. 
This Stylish Department is splendidly equipped 
and is probably the Largest Clothing Nusiness in 
Great Britain 

6. Boots and Shoes. 

a en 
Heautifully illustrated. A Splendid Choice of the 
Newest Ideas in Foot Wear 

(Contractor to His Majesty's Government 

7. Bookselling Department. 
Catalogue describes a vast assortment of Standard 
and Current Literature. 

8. Sheffield Cutlery and Piate. 
The produce of my own Factories illustrated and 
fully described. Hotel 4 Shipping Orders a Speciality 

9. Glass, China, Lamps & Stoves. 
Dinner and Tea Services, Toilet and Bedroom 
Ware, Lamps, Stoves, etc 

10. Clocks. 
ivery known style and make supplied on Easy 
Terms of Payment 




















11. General Draperies, Kc. 
Dress Goods, Liankets, Sheets, Furs, Ladies’ Out 
fitting, Babies’ and Children’s Clothing, etc. 
12. Gold Jewellery & Diamonds. 
ngagement and edding ings, Lracelets, 
Brooches, and all kinds of Gold Ornaments, fully 
illustrated and described. 
13. General Fancy Goods. 
Bags, Umbrellas, Albums, every kind of Leather 
Goods for Wedding Presents and Home Use. 
14. Cameras & Optical Goods. 
Hundreds of Designs by the most reliable makers. 
15. Bicycles and Domestic 
Machinery. 5 Cycles of all kinds, 
Mail Carts, Perambuilators, Washing and Wringing 
Machines, Sewing and Knitting Machines, Knife 
Cleaning Machires, etc. 
16. Musical Department. 
Pianos, Organs, and every known Musical Instra 
ment supplied on Easy Payment Terms. 


17. Army and Navy. 


























A Catalogue containing Watches, Jewellery, Cut- 
lery, Plate, Clothing, etc., etc., specially compiled 
to meet the requirements of all grades of the 
services 

18. Colonial Department. 
A comprehensive volume (944 pages Thousands 
of illustrations and prices of goods in every 
Department. The finest work of reference pub- 
lished for Foreign and Colonial Trade. Special 
Cash Discount for Shipping Orders. 

19. Harness and Vehicles 
of every description. 














AGENTS WANTED IN SPARE TIME. LIBERAL COMMISSION. PERSONS IN REGULAR 
EMPLOYMENT SHOULD WRITE FOR TERMS. 








15 DIVISION STREET, 


SHEFFIELD. 































THE 'S TRAND MAGAZINE. 


ALARMING INCREASE 
IN BALDNESS. 


REMEDY OFFERED FREE 


which possesses all the elements that go 
to produce a good head of hair. Its 
powerful, stimulating properties go straight 
to the hair roots—giving them a life and 
vigour they never knew before. And life 
and vigour to the roots mean more hair, 
stronger hair, better hair. It will assuredly 
do all this for YOU, as it has done for 
thousands of others. 


EDWARDS’ 


“HARLENE’ =: HAIR 


The Great Hair Producer and Restorer. 


The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to Every Modern Toilet. 


UNDER THE ROYAL PATRONAGE OF 


A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE H.M. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. 
















A 











DON'T 
WAIT 
FOR THIS 


































will be sent to any part of the world to any person filling H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. 
=. if'precentad personally at our of Foreign Stamy whi H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE. 
made. 


H.1.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS 
GEORGE OF RUSSIA. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA. 
sate svssenscacesenenens oumensnevionee H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 
PRINCESS ANNA HOHENLOHE. 


H.I.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS OF 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 







Name .... jth dlthantonndinienimnse 











Sreanp Macazine (Dec., 1903). 




















DR. GEORGE JONES 


writes: “‘I have examined and practically proved that ‘ Harlene’ is not only an excellent grower, but is also a 
preventive against the loss of hair from falling out, and produces a luxuriant growth by continued application. 







** Great Russell Mansions, Bloomsbury, W.C.” 
MR. HARRY DE WINDT (the Great Explorer) 
writes: “I think it right to tell you that on my return from my recent Land Expedition from Paris to New 








York I was practically bald ; the few hairs I had left were rapidly coming out. I have only used your ‘ Harlene’ 
for two months, and am perfectly astounded at its marvellous results. My hair has ceased dropping out, and 
is growing again quite thickly, and I can safely testify from personal experience to the marvellous effects 










of your ‘ Harlene.’ «45, Avenue Kiéber, Paris.” 
MRS. LANGTRY 

writes: “‘ Previous to my using ‘ Harlene’ my hair had become brittle and was falling off. I have used your 

preparation daily*for eighteen months, and my air is quite restored. I cannot recommend ‘ Harlene’ too highly.” 





1/-, 2/6, and (3 times 2/6 size) 4/6 per bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the World, or sent 
direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE”’ CO., 95 and 96, High Holborn, W.0. 
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THe DANGER OF 
Liouvip METAL POLISH. 
GREAT SEIZURE IN MANCHESTER ! 


The inflammability of liquid. metal polishes is not a new discovery, and users of 
these polishes must always remember that they run the risk of setting their premises 
on fire. Liquid polishes, too, are wasteful and extravagant to use. 

GLOBE POLISH, on the other hand, is guaranteed non-inflammable. You 
cannot ignite it. It is also most economical in its use, for the smallest quantity is all 
that is necessary to produce the most brilliant and lasting polish. It is also 
unaffected by climatic changes. 


Does not injure either the surface of any metal, however delicate, or skin of user. Sold everywhere. 


RAIMES & CO., Ltd., Tredegar Road, Bow, London, E., and Stockton-on-Tees. 


LANDSEER DAYLIGHT AND GASLIGHT 
sure ere“ DEVELOPER °°°%cst ence. 


Sm IN "WINTER.— Develops plates in ordinary light Without a Dark 
tn extra process or apparatus wanted. Result eaual een pone old- . — gag developer, and cost the 
same f your dealer is out of it, e makers— 


THE UNION PHOTO CO., WORCESTER ST.. ceneenenaas. 


HEALTH ~ 
STRENGTH  |\t ne 


/who weighs 40 stones). 
BY THE He says: “It’s a cracker 


ack. I must have another 
pair of them before I go back 


to og 
FINES FIT FOR THE “K 5 
HOLLOW GROUND. NO MIDDLE PROFITS. 


Sheffield Made 
Haft and Blade. 











The exercises in my System of Physical Culture by C orre- 
pondence take only one minute each to go through ; and 
the System is therefore available for the busy as well as the 
leisured. As no expensive apparatus is required and my 
charge for a course of lessons is extremely low, the poor as 
well as the rich can benefit. It is a system for everyone 
everywhere. Ladies are taught by a lady. Write for Prices: Black Handles, 2/6; Ivory ditto, 26. Pair in Case, 
interesting booklet, giving many testimonials and full Black, 7/-; Ivory, 9/-. From Quality Steel, 60 per ton. 
particulars, to R. BLakor, WorpswortH St., PenritH. Sent by Return Post. Cash Returned if not satisfactory. 


(Certificated in Anatomy of the Bones and Muscles.) Catalogues Free on Application. 2,000 IUustrations. 
P, M. SUNDERLAND, Westminster Works, Sheffield. 


THE REACH oF ||FRILLED BUTTER MUSLIN 


A red 


~ 5 Swain Tape 
’ R ER 
. ARPETS. a Art Li 
\ . P Art Silks, Plushettes, Art § Patte 
Sy approval. Picture Book of of Lace Gl Cu 
6°) aR Blinds, Carpets, Lies Le RoR oa 


CORRINCE 400.,3 33a a Dept., Nottingham. 
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TASTEFUL, ECONOMICAL SUITES 


THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


All Goods are Delivered Free to any Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom on Receipt of First Deposit. 


; OUR SPECIAL 
SRN PS PARLOUR SUITE. 


wee I Tee 
eT Cash, £10 10s.; 
or Credit, 


£1 1s. down, and 10 monthly payments 
of £1 1s.; or £1 1s, down, and 21 
monthly payments of 10s. 6d. 








Our Special Pariour and Dining-Room Suite 
consists of Couch, Lady's and Gent.'s and 4 small 
Chairs. In Solid Oak, Wainut, or Mahogany, 
luxuriously upholstered in best Imperial Saddlebags, 
richly embossed figured Velvet or Crockett’s best 
quality English Leather Cloth, the backs being 
padded with the same material. In ordering please 
state the wood and Colours preferred. on 
Small Chairs can be supplied at One Guinea each. 
Every article is spring-seated. 


THE “DULVERTON” BEDROOM SUITE. 
Cash, £15 15s.; 
or Credit, 


Wardrobe, 3ft.6in. wide, 
over 7ft. high. Both doors 
contain full le 
flecting Mirror o’ 


compartments and 
large size drawer. Dres- 
sing Chest, 3ft. 6in. 
wide; Dressing Mirror. 
24in. byléin., and attached 
are the essentially useful 
and fashionable Reflex 
Swing Mirrors. 
Washstand, also 
3ft. Gin. wide, is provided 
with a double - d 


uge Roya! 
—r useful Shaving 
Glass. The whole suite is 
made Solid Through- 
out in thoroughly sea- 
soned 


of any inc being = z : el 
wo Chairs are in iia 
in the Suite. aa MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF GOODS ARE NOT PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Whether you are furnishing or not, it will pay you to write for our fully Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue, Price Lists, etc., sent post free. It custs you Nothing 
. and will save you Pounds. 


GLOBE FURNISHING COMPANY, remeroke™ piace, LIVERPOOL. 


South African, Colonial, and Foreign Orders will receive Special Attention. 
BANKERS: London City and Midland Bank, Ltd., Islington Branch, Liverpool. 
Puzase Merrion “Tae Srrawp Macazree.” 
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ag Fiffel Tower 
forr BUN FLOUR 


99, is not only Essential for making the most deli- 
EWEL PEN cious Bums in the easiest way and with certain 
In the words of the users, it success, but it also makes most delicious 
HAS NO EQU CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS 
Perfect flow, Duplex feed, and CHRISTMAS CAKES. 
Gold Nib, fine, medium or broad. In each 34d. packet is given a very Excellent 
et a Recipe for making these Articles. You can 
dowel Pen Oo., Dep. 52 make them better, cheaper, and with greater 
102, Fenchurch St., reliability by using it than in any other way. 
London. E.G. OF ALL STORES. 





FOOTS’ ADJUSTABLE TABLE 


An Ideal 
Xmas Gift. 


Can be instantly raised, lowered, revolved, or 
tilted either way to any degree to suit person or 
purpose. Is adapted for use over Bed, Couch, 
or Chair, making it an Ideal Table for serving 
meals in bed. It extends over the bed without 
touching it, leaving the patient free to move 
without risk or danger. It also forms a Reading 
Stand, Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing Table, 
Music Stand, Occasional Table, Easel, Book 
Rest, Card Table, Stand for Games, etc. Is so 
simple and easy to adjust that a child can 
manipulate it. A touch on the button does it. 
An indispensable labour-saving, convenient and 
a comfort giving piece of furniture that should be 

in every Home, Library, School, Studio, Office, 
Club, Hospital, or Sick Room. A Detachable and Adjustable Side Stand for holding Lamp or other articles 
when table is tilted, also new Automatic Book Holders, which take large or small, thick or thin books, and 
when not in use are out of sight, are supplied with No. 2, 3, and 4 Tables. 


- « PRICES. . 

Enamelied Metal Parts with ‘Polished Wood To os a on a1 650 

Ditto, with Adjustable Side Stand and Automatic Book Holders .. mn in 4112 6 

Complete as No. 2, but superior finish, with Polished Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany Top a2 00 
Compiete as No. 2, but Nickel Plated and Polished Metal parts, with Oak, 

alnut, or Mabogany Top i-cne a Moo he és . #215 0 

Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom. Money 

returned in full if not satisfied. Gradual Payments if desired. 


J. FOOT & SON, wanicctursre 


Cc (Dept. A.T.3.), 
coklet Free. | 171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 




















WHY PAY MORE 


than factory price for your 
white shirts? There is no 


siste: ccess: need, unless you wish to 
ee: | h — ad - as spend money needlessly. 


COUCHS, COLDS, INFLUENZA We supply undressed 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &o. WHITE SHIRTS 


Relieves with the first dose. Cures a bad cold in _ at prime cost; and the 
2% hours. Of all Chemists, 1 Ai 29. and 46. quality is good enough for the most 
Post free direct from LEATH & ROSS, fastidious man. StyLF 1.—Medium 
56, Duke St., Grosvenor Sq., London, W. sized front, superfine body cloth, 
with patent reversible cuffs. 
. Sample Shirt 3/6; j-lozen ....20/-. 
With Ordinary Square Ouffs...... 3/+; $-dozen......17/-. 
Short-Fronted Business Shirt, 
Ordinary Round Cuffs...... 3/-; j-dozen. 17/-. 
Postage—| Shirt, 3d.; 2, 44.; 3, Sd.; 6, 6d 


ARNOTT & CO., 19, Jamaica 8t., GLASGOW. 
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“KING” al The Patent 
"e MINCERS. 4 “REX” yp Bessey og " 


Foutows & Bare's Patent Marma- 


lade Machine renders the 
' CHOPPER of this delicacy at home a J 4 
is the Best 
for chopping Suet, Saves Time & Labour. 


pador pan ‘cot. | =o more Cut Fingers. 
Candied A GREAT SUCCESS! 


Outs uniform 

pieces for Pies,and | THOUSANDS IN USE! 

with its aid excel- 7.2 . 

lent Sausages can | Uniformly slices three oranges 
ie at home. a minute. 


Price 1G/- net cash. 
Avoid Cheaper . t Carriage Paid. 


and Inferior Se ge 
Substitutes. No. 1, 18/-; No. la, 17/6; No. 2, a1/-, | OF" Home-made a2 


Please mention this Net Cash. Carriage Paid. 





Magazine and write about 2d. per pound, 


nerret FOLLOWS & BATE, Ltd., gois"Manatactess 








VI-COCOA IS AN EXCELLENT 
NERVE TONIC. 


A. by Ripon Cottages, Shaw Road, 
Bushbury, Wolverhampton, writes 

“IT am writing to you te endorse the opinions of the numerous 
other Railway Men who have from time to time written you with 
regard to Vi-Cocoa. I am a fireman on the Ii & N. W. Railway, and 
as you are doubtless aware, we have to work at all hours 
exposed to all kinds of weather, I commenced using Vi-Cocoa 
about two years ago, and I am hound to say it has hada wonderful 
effect on my system, for I can work longer periods with less 
fatigue than formerly. I must say that it is also an excellent 
nerve tonic. I am also an ardent cyclist, and one day last August 
I succeeded in riding a distance of 125 miles in one day, which I 
attribute to the wonderful staying qualities of Vi-Cocoa. 

“You are at liberty to make what use you like of this.” 





“Undoubted Purity & ete Magazine. 
“In the front rank of really valua! peat ~ 
- n . 


Favoured by the Homes and Hospitals of Great Britain. 
Address—Dr. Pibbles’ } be a Ltd., 60, Bunhill 


DA INTY “SA MPLE FREE. Row, London, E.C. 




















SIXTY-FOUR YEARS oo iets IN FOUR MONTHS. 
Eden Terrace, Tottenham, Co. Durham, Aug. 29, 1906, 
“This is to inform you that after wearing your Electric Siti tee: een I am PERFECTLY CURED. I got the Truss on April 1, 
and have worked without it = this last fortnight, and mine is a queer occupation—shovelling coal. I am sixty-four Fd of age. so no 
one need despair. I am thankful I tried it, You are quite at libert; 17 pantie t this for the sake of anyone that is scep' tical, and such may 
call on me if they won't baliove it without. — Yours respectfully, OHN TOR 


A PERMANENT CURE. 
“RI. Constabulary Troop Depot, Dublin, March 27 

“ Would you eotied send me form of measurement for one of your Magnetic Trusses and a - + ore. as a friend of ‘imine is 3 4 and 

I have rec your App A testimonial may convince him ‘and others) of the fac t I was once a su’ 
our Trusses in February four years 26°; wore it for FIVE MONTHS, left it ey AND HAVE NEV ER ‘HAD OCCASION 
TO WEAR IT iT” INCE, so THAT suficien 1 have had all kinds of hard work to perform, and if your cure had not. heen 
Kopren T would have felt the effects ¢ re this ; hat thank ie and your company, 1AM AS STRONG ‘AS IF I NEVER HAD BEEN 

RED.—Yours very gratefully, WILLIAM N . HORAN 
m4 Testimonials like o eters uire no peumpeat fem They speak for themselves We have hundreds more just like them. 
If YOU want something to accomplish x Gare like those descri Dea above, os must have * "DR. PIERCE'S,” for none other will. de the 
work. eS ae send stagap for * BOC KLET No. No, 1. re Address: MAGNETIC ELECTRIC TRUSS CO., No, 10, City Road (Finsbury Square), 
Lendon, TT mention Srranp Macazine. 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 


HITE'S Thus 


(No Steel in Band.) ' 
Effective & Light. Equally 
comfortable in an erect 
or reclining position. 


“JILVIDS 


S@OOD WLSVITQ 


Est. 50 Years. Female Attendant 


ine. “ 
Ii others are imitations. NOT sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, dc.). 
NDLY MENTION THIS Magastwn. 


“SPUNZELLA” 
is not only dis~ 
tinctly modish, 
smart, and 
pretty, but com- 
fortable. It is 
produced in a 
charming range 
of effective 
colourings. See 
the patterns, 


HUTTON’S 
IRISH... 
COSTUME 
FRIEZE .. 


SHARIN anf absolut permanent, 
al polutely bara hanniess. 

Will not buen th hair or produce un- 
natural tint. Detec tion im; ble. 
tains no lead, silver, sulphur, etc. 

a — Boctie, 7d.; Large Bottle, 3/9, 
1a an secret packed.) 


Sta colour required. 
Ss. T. ALEXANDAS (Bet, 1961), 
Great P Ww. 


See Testimonials Below. 
Made with strong Plaited Jute 
Soles, which will last much 
longer 
leather 
with ordi- 


Station, Manchester, sa “Have worn them - 2 years. feet 
never seem to get tired. «+ them.” Mr. Park Street, 
Southport, writes: “ Last pair wore for six years - Cycle, House, 
= ~~ Lonath of Walking Sh Prices (post free). 

ic > i 08. ) 
White, Brown, or Black. - ¥ Ohildren's. a Gents’. 
stration) = 


1/- 13 
arm Lineal (Ladies only) 1/9 
Boots (Ladies’ only) 6/- 
my yh why 4, AA pair. 





dos. when we can su 
ae Pee eesenes oe 


with the Best 
shape and 
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You Want Crockery | 


ee ‘Then bey direct from the Manufac- 
turers and save all intermediate profits. 


Look what we can give you for a Guineaa— 





One Complete DINNER SERVICE (47 pieces), beauti- 
fully printed on Semi-Porcelain body; One Congpiete 
TEA SERVICE for 6 persons, pure white Semi- 
Porcelain, finished in fine gold; One Complete 
BREAKFAST SERVICE for 6 persons, in pure white 
Semi-Porcelain. 

This is undeniably the most remarkuble value 4 retwet ar 21/- 
Money returned i nor perfectly satisfactory. the thing for a 
nice Wedding or Birthday Present. Packed Pre 

Illustrations Post FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL POTTERY CO., BURSLEM, STAFFS. 








Automatic 
Knitter. 


Beautifully Soft Wear. 
be refooted when —K., 
Apply for terms to “ Sadin” 
Depart . 
Automatic Knitting 
Machine Led. 
67, Socrmwark Srreer, 
Lonpos, 














THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 
BLACKaWHITE 


WALSKY- 
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OETZMANN <C°- 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 
60 & 61, Grafton St., DUBLIN. 75, Union St., RYDE. 


Useful & Decorative Novelties 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Elegant desi SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. Superior Solid 

e ign. Gi 

in. long .. 5/9 . Silver Hair Brush, 

dand Mirror, 8 /9 Ss a Richly chased 

Hat Brush .. 4/9 4 : Cupids” design, 

Cloth ,, .. 5/6 ie ; 10/6. 
Elegant Bread Fork. 4 Hand Mirror .. 17/6 


Comb .. .. 2/f1 - 
With solid silver handle, ,7in. Hat or Cloth 

Brush, 6/9 
5/9 


long, 2/t; . é 
usual price, 4/6. Comb 





Solid Sliver Hair 
Brush. 


Sterling Silver- 
mounted Crackle 
Class Flower 


Silver Mounted Solid — Handie Button Bowl. 


Sterii 
ering ae Vinegar Wjd. each. 
Bottle, 4/11. 6hin. long, 16. Set of 6 5/- 


The “Latest” 
Pudding Boller. 
Seamless Steel, no 
Solid Silver cloth or string 
Assorted designs.  Serviette Ring. Handsome iniaid Sheraton required. 
6fin., 2/1; 7in., Elegant design, Tea Tray. Serviette Ring. 1} pints, 1/-. 
3/M1 per pair. ee wide, 6/6. With brass handles, 10/6. thin. wide, - he 3 pints, 1/3. 


JOHN BO as cr $ You can only do so ALACE) 
wHICH MAKES A LASTING IMPRESSION 
WITHOUT HEATING or PREPARATION 
See | Gold Medals and Royal Appointments for superior excellence. 
Sold BF = | 














fREe purchasers to =" er ee 
G HEAT, E. eupeiies to ,—- so 
s, 


a entit 
s original al prepara: paratio: 
guttenere Ch Store: or Pott oue 4 ~y yi 


—=—<—$<<—— 
We Cure 


Eczema by the use of 
REXCEMA, the Swift and 
Certain Cure. Each packet 
Immense Variety contains pamphlet with © full 
at Warehouse ‘ 

eae he particulars of the causes, cer- 

aaa ~ tain cure, and compendium of 
Ladies’ Grey ° P 

rown . valuable information to sufferers 
from this painful malady. 














—_ .. ae > Price Is. 144d., order from any chemist, 
4/11"... or post free 1s. 244d. direct from THE 

Write for Illustrated Price List, = Rexcema Mepicine Co., 7, Gresham 
FREE BY POST. St., London, E.C. (opposite G. P.O.) 


THE LONDON GLOVE COMPANY, : Eczema | 


4s « 2 Only Addresses :— 
5a, CHEAPSIDE, E.c., and 
2 & 83, NEW BOND 8. rw. ji LONDON. 
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abys Playground 


Will fold and fit into any convenient 
Corner of the Garden 
Drawing oom, or Nu m- 
Capital as a Fire Guard. 
The very thing to teach children to walk and in 
perfect safety. Convertible at will into a Tennis, 
Croquet, Hat Stand, Easel, or Babies’ Cot. 
Hlvetrated Circular Free. - 
-; 2, better furnished, i -; 
— 3, French polished, ith rubber feet and’ silver- " 
vary unts, 22/6; No. 4, with vertical unclimbable sides, 4 ng 
No Hy = and fixing see erst eee finished, = ao 
40/-; mattr or cot, sana for Circular. 


ABELL & CO., 30, DUFFIELD, DERBY. 
Jouroid ster made pew seun ee yavanee f | GUARANTEED 18-ct. SOLID COLD 


of the cost? Refitted with best a Irish 


No. 18 
Kear your la shi and Neckbands for 1/11. 0. Strong iR I WN G by 
ait Paia — ond 4 , JEWELLERY 


in « few days. Cash cap A a4 had of much better 

with order. Marked | quality, because full value for 

. & 8 SAMUELS, Shirt Manufacturers, Rings, money is obtainable by purchasing 
4, 96, 98, & 100, London Road, . with direct from the actual producer, 
LIV ERPOOL FOR 1/11. NO. Real a x ying the enormous 

Di shops are known te 

~~ = co cover risk, interest, 


monds, | unsaleable stock, etc. 
YD R A Rubies, | _ WEDDING RINGS 
or Sap- 22-ct. GUINEA - GOL. 

















phires, 
As Illustration. 21/- 


In bright polished Walnut Case, be ret 
with Gilt Pipes, large centre tneeding Tusteaged Catalogue and Sis 
bevelled Mirror, Case. 


4 SETS OF REEDS, Bass Post, and | MANUFACTURING 
and Treble C cupler, ens registrar | JEWELLERS’ CO. 


Swells, 10 STOPS, including =. BIRMINGHAM. 
the Vox Humana. Height, 6ft. Send for Size Card 


TEN YEARS’ WARRANTY. 


(Established 1883.) 





£1 se tonin »9/6§ The era and BEST. 


Payments of “ Having made a fresh 
CARRIAGE PAID. trial of its virtues, we feel 
Illustrated PIANO and ORGAN no hesitation in recom- 
Catalogues Free. mending it to Gus a 


BOYD, Ltd., os Date 


ne 19, Holborn, London, £.0. oo ~ 
(Near Holborn Circus). Open 9 till 9; Satu: Brilliance & 
Cleanliness. 


theo orn Patent For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
K en I Tr TE R Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and 
Il Varnished and Enamelled 
- a 
which muyy mabee, all size Stockiags, -- oo 


s. 
28 Gold and Silver Medals, Established 1961. Sent ont - i t ped jd., for dainty 
address envelope, stam ” 
Write for Cash, Hire or Work _ memo tablets. 


JAMES FOSTER, 41, Friargato, PRESTON. Victoria Park Works, Sheffield. 





FETY” FOUNTAIN PEN is 
fn at pe} Ea 
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DOULTON @ NOEL’S 
AMAS HAMPERS 


GUINEA HAMPER. 


1 “ Belgravian ” Ox Tongue, in Glass. 1 Glass Ox Tail Soup. 
1 yh --d Ox ——s 1 Tin Veal Loaf. 
gravian ni ongue. S « a Chicken, Ham & Tongue. 
: Glass Turkey and Tongue. 1 lotoria te. 
Oxford Brawn. 1 Bittle” ‘P. & 0.” Sauce. 
i Tin Pressed Brisket of Beef. 1 Chutney. 
1 Glass Mock Turtie Soup. 1 Xmas Plum Pudding. 


_HALP<GUINEA HAMPER. 


; See. in Glass. , 1 Bottle “P. & 0.” 
and Ham 





Pp. 
1 Jar Potted Salmon and Shrimp. 
DELIVERED FREE. 
lf any difficulty in obtaining from your Grocer, please write direct 


POULTON & NOEL, Ltd., Belgravian Works, LONDON. 

















ceimemmneieeiial A sy ER = RNS 
PURE WHITE SPIRAL FLUTED TRANSPARENT CHINA COMBINATION | {Carriage Pua 
sust_ our, TEA AND BREAKFAST SERVICE, 4.223: aoe. 


The Duchess: 
Post Free, to all who write " 6 Breakfast Cups & Saucers. 
for it, the New and Beautifui be 6 Breakfast Plates, 


ART POTTERY ALBUM, 9 tag fe Paes 


Illustrated in . oe < ag ; —— Fag Cu 
Colours with the ee, f - > > we i 23 Wish, - 
latest chaste de- F €3 = ° . , r ish, 12in 
ate chas de hae 


Fenton I <4 , = yp . FIOM: 

enton ory ie 4 4 © alte - . 4 _* Pn _— yz - 

oe a e . = 
ur? am. = 


1 
1 Gee 
as > leadin, ’ , > —-_ SM A i 
Specialists ~ a 2 > 2 WMG Saw’ < ¢ Dy —? <_ ( Hy 
I 


Cec 
Sugar Basin, 
Slop Basin 


s —£1i 
. — ane - aes , f with Solid Gold 
est and Diener € - bt - * Handles, 24/-. 


Services, etc. 
Every House- Money 
holder should a returned if 
possess it Hundreds ot 
THE FENTON POTTERY CO. (Dept. W), CHINA ST., FENTON, STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 

Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Som Cup and Saucer, gold handle, Post Free, Six Stamps. Testimonials. 


THE ‘COURT ROYAL’ 


Enormous demand for thes¢ 

beautiful and artistic 

Prices from 35/-. Buy direct 

and save all intermediate profits 

Monthly payments accepted. Mag 

nifivent Catalogues Free. Finest 

Selection in Europe to choose from. 

J. LLOYD COURTS & CO., 
Makers, Coventry. 


Piano Learnt in a Week 


The Musical Indicator enables anyone entirely ignorant ° 
of Music to play the Piano or Harmonium beautifully 50 years 
by ear, and to vamp to thousands of songs in a British reputation 
keys, in one Week. 120,000 sold. Everyone delighted. 
Hundreds of Testimonials. The most ventetal rea has proved 
tion of the day Beware of Imitations. stablishec 

. ’ . 

PAGE WOODCOCK’ S «win» PILLS 


18 years. Post Free, 
W. RITCHIE (A. F.), Central Chambers, LIVERPOOL. to be the safe, sure, and speedy 
remedy for 


“ATLAS” LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 39° Wind on the stomach. 
Equal in size and d quality Indigestion. Biliousness. 
cS ; to any machi Pour years’ Sick Headache. Palpitation. 
guarantee. Te "ensure satisfaction 


sent on receipt of | ot 56. P.O. for ONE Depression. Nervousness, 
- 


























MONTH'S If desired can 
pe MONTHLY. Wa Languor, So. 


be paid 

for Terms, 

Work.—Atias ng 

Gon 186z, — Street, Camden 
. London 68, Seven Sisters 

Road’ and 14, High Road. Kilburn. 





Sold by al) Chemists, &c, 
at 1/14 and 2/9. 





CARROM-ARCHARENA. 
— DEERE 


100-Game Board. 


Carroms, Crokinole, Backgammon, Twelve 
Men Morris, Billiardette, Draughts, Sixty- 
six, Pocket Bagatelle, Chess, 
Pin-a-four, and Ninety other 
separate and distinct games 

played on this board. 


4-Surface 
Combination 
Game-Board. 


Price 20/-. 
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The only board of its kind 
n the world. Anynumber 


Tea Time at Christmas. PAS from 2 to 8 ean play. 


This set of china would give more real enjoyment at 
the Christmas Tea Table than 20/- worth of anything 
else. The housewife would be honestly proud of itt 

vould revive family memories ; and its handis 
yuse full of guests would cause the donor to 
ed for choosing a gift at once pretty, 


mmediately useful. 


ZI the Set. o This hoard is made of beautiful white Maple, natural 














wood finish, highly polished. Diagrams in beautiful 
isparent coloura, Centers 3-ply veneer light and very stron« 


| i : with ich g sd and floral sprays. Soip wy att Deacers ry Tors axp Games. 

is by ha | every piece is perfectly Send poateard for Descriptive List, attractively printed 
See illustratio r pattern and painting. in colours, to the SOLE AGEN1S :— 
A. 1. 00. (Dept. A), 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, E. C. 


6 Tea Cups, 6 Saucers 


6 Tea Plates, SSS SRB ae es 


3 Breakfast Cups, 3 Saucers 
: Breakfast Plates 

2 Bread and Butter or Cake Plates, 

1 Hot Tuast Dis? 

1 Tea Pot, with our patent sliding lid, 


1 Cream Ewer This shows exactly how to Build a 
3 Jugs—a Set 
1 Hot Water Jug Globe “Ween icke 


imen cup and saucer sent post free for 1/-. 


ny carriage on this set to any address in Elastic Bookcase. 


Wales, and Lrantec fe delivery. 

















F we ove the ” . 
ree. riginators of the 
; 7 Unit System, 

fal set we will give during 

alf nea dessert set 


se 


The Ceramic Art Co., Ltd., 
Crown Pottery, Stoke-on-Trent. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 





The Globe- Wernicke Patent Elastic Bookcase System 
is the only perfect System invented. It consists of a series of 
independent units, each of which is a separate Bookcase. These 
can be built upwards or sideways to any extent, as the units inter- 
lock in an ingenious manner. Thus your hookcase grows naturally 
as the Library grows. The expense is gradual; the book- 
cases are pleasing to the eye, and can be bought in various woods 
und sizes to suit almost any space or recess. The glass doors are 
dust-proof, hang on pivots, and rush back out of the way while 
you refer to any hook. Whether you have ten books or ten 
thousand, the Globe-Wernicke Bookcase is just the thing. 
Write for IMustrated No. 5 B Catalogue, sent free to 
Readers of * Tut Straxp Macazise. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co 


Office and Library Furnishers, Ltd. 


44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; 82, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.; also at 23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
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MINUTES 
PAIN CURE 
FREE. 


The wife of the Commander-in- 
Chief writes :— 


“Countess Roberts will thank the 
Lineel Co. to send her another bottle 
of Lineel Liniment, which is most 
excellent. She encloses 2/9.” 


LINEEL 
LINIMENT 


ery Valuable discover does met merely give relief, but it 
AKSOL CTELY STOPS, in yPIVE MINUTES, all aches and pains 
f nervous or muscular character, such as Rheumatism 
ralgia, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout vadache, Faceache, Tooth 
Tic, Sprains, Bruises, Cra up, + s, Lockjaw, Locomotor 
Ataxy, Deafness Caused by Rheumatism, Earache, &c., and cures 
Colds and Coughs in three or four applications te chest and throat 
LINEEL LINIMENT acts electrically upon the nerve tissues 
discovery of the celebrated Professor Loe and Dr 

ews (see Datly Mail, May 2, 1903 


YOU ARE NOT ASKED TO BUY. 


Send a penny stamp to defray postage (mentioning Tue Srraxp 
Macazive) for Free Bottle. Every day we receive oxtnereay 
nd grateful letters testifying to the wonderful efficacy of LINEE 
LINIMENT in curing pain. It woulc x, a lot of money toy 
sh these, and it is much more CONVINCING and SATISFAC 
TORY to send vou a Free Bottle so that you may test it yourself 


LINEEL 
LINIMENT 


Cures Rheumatism in § minutes. 
Cures Neuralgia in S minutes. 
Cures Lumbag in S minutes 
Cures Sciatica minutes. 
ures Gout minutes. 
ures Headache minutes. 
ures Faceache minutes 
ures Toothache minutes. 
ures Earache minutes. 
ires Tic minutes. 
ures Sprains minutes. 
minutes, 
minutes. 
minutes. 


ures Bruises 
ures Cramp 
ures Stiffness 
ures all Neuroti 
Muscular Pains it minutes. 
ires Colds and Coughs in three or 
four applications to chest and throat. 


LINEEL 
LINIMENT 


Sold at all Branches of Boots’, Cash Chemists, and by all Chemists 
&c., at 1/1) and 29 per bottle. 


are the best remedy 
known to Medica 
Science Indigestion, 
Constipation, Liver Complaints, &c Sold r. all Branches of 


Boots’, Cash Chemists, and by all Chemists, &c., at 114 and 29 
rer box. Write for Medical Leafiet 


THE LINEEL COMPANY, LTD., 


16, BEVIS MARKS, LONDON, E.C. 


aaaeaaagaane 





Hydea. 


What is Hydea? 


It is the Twentieth Century cloth for 
Twentieth Century men and women. 
Made from Wool grown on the Hyde 
Farm, Gloucestershire, augmented by 
purchases from other breeders, 


whence the name Hydea. 
THE KING WEARS IT; 
SO MAY YOU, 


1S good enough for His Majesty. 
is not too expensive for ais 
subjects. 
And it is the best cloth the best 
English wool can make. 
When you ask for Hydea see 
that you get Hydea. 
You can tell it, for the name is 
stamped every two yards on the 


selvec Ige. 


English Cloth 
English Wool. 


Hydea. 


How to distinguish Mydea from 

all other cloths. 

By the selvedge : Hydea is 
stamped on it. 

By the thread: It is much longer 
than that of common cloth. 

By the feel: It is exquisitely soft and 
elastic. 

By the appearance : It is exquisitely 
finished. 

In short, MHydea represents the 

best that British Brains and British 

Enterprise can do in turning into a 

success what has hitherto been 

regarded as impossible, the making 

of a splendid cloth from pure British 

wool. 

The kt. Hon. Sir John Dorington, 

Bart., M.P., an authority on the sub- 

ject, was astonished at the wonderful 

quality of Mydea cloths. Ask 

your tailor for Hydea, and see 

that he gives you Hydea, 


English Cloth 
English Wool. 


A beautifully got up god, Spastented Booklet, telling 
of this new go = English agricultural endeavour, 
will be sent post f Cary ion to Messrs. APPraLy, 
Curtis & Co., Lauren, Dut bridge Mills, Stroud, West of 
England. 





CALVERT S 


CARBOLIC TOOTH POWDER 





le in use and efficient in result, Superio? 


obtained for it the largest sale of any dentifri: 











Dept. S.M., NORMACOT WORKS, 


ARTHUR J. HULL, LoNcTon, starr. 


| "EL EVES.—3/6 Pretty Teapot Given Away to all purchasing from 10/- to 20/- of goods this month. | 








a = 
°a/ china Tea 8 





No Bim. 2- dozen. No. B1a0, Cut Glasses, 4'- dozen. 

Party Glass Tumbler, clea: Imitation cut, 26 dozen. 
thin, size j-pint. Safely packed No. B13. Carriage paid, 1/- Cut Grogs, 36 dozen. Safely 
packed, carriage paid 


carriage paid Cow Cream jet and gold finish 





| EBB. 15/- Toilet Service Given Away to all purchasing 21/- or more of goods this month. 


STOCK-TAKING REDUCTIONS. 

ICE, 40 pieces, guaranteed real china, coral red or light blue pattern, gold finish Value 25 
ICE, 40 pieces, guaranteed real china, rich blue, shaded, beautiful pattern Value 50 
ICE, 40 pieces, guaranteed real china, Crown Derby style, best egg-shell china Value 65 
» 47 pieces, finest semi-porcelain, Crown Derby style, very well selected Value 125 

RVICE, 47 pieces, finest semi-porcelain, rich blue bore pattern 
RVICE, complete for six pecsons, decorated in apple-green or light blue prints 

. complete for six persons, decorated in light peacock blue, —— shape 

» height 12in.. landscape, bronze-creen, royal blue, or maroon shaded top Value 186 
ND FLOWER POT, very large. a real work of art Original Value, 120, slightly damaged 





bl lad 


Value 25 
Value 186 


wedooUd4 
zzz00 


ch ohes 
o- 
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“Ailenburgs Foods 


cad angen Presi peste 


wage 








MOTHER AND CHILD. Deby. 64 months of age. fed from birth on the Allenburys "foods. 


The" Foe. agen gh Foods give Strength and Stamina. and supply all that is required for the Formation 
of firm flesh and bone. They promote perfect health, and give freedom from digestive troubles and the 
disorders common to children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk.or even cows milk 


Allen & Hanburys,Ltd., Plough Court,Lombard Street, London. 














THE FINEST TIMEKEEPER AT TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS. 


BENSON’ 


RENOWNED “FIELD” WATCH. 


HALF CHRONOMETER. “ BEST LONDON MAKE. 


High-Class Watch al a m nderate a, in Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 
lass, 18-ct. Id Cases, £25 cash, 7 


nor“ The Times ” sesrex or 
20 MONTHLY 


PAYMENTS or 25/- 


At same price as for cash. 

















Gold Chains (London Hall Marked), £3 to £20. 


GUIDE BOOK OF WATCHES, 
can ton ae aunts. 


ND ? 
PO FREE 




















Brilliants and Rubies or ™ SELECTIONS ON APPROVAL. Rubies or Sap nines and 
Sapphires, 217. Brilliants, £4 4s. Vention “‘ Tuk Stranp. Brilliante, "412. Brilliants, 15s. 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., sacton, 62 & 64, aaa Hill, E.C. 





ET SSE 


rrr 
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THE COCOA “PAR EXCELLENCE.” 


Fry: 


PURE 
Concentrated 


Gocow 


300 Gold Medals, &c. 
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Health OXO FREE PORTRAIT ENLARGEMENTS. Portraits 
Your own photograph or any other which you have the right to reproduce, either single ore. group, land 
for the  ccape, or pet animal, & - enlarged to 15in. ly ae ° mounted on beautiful fn arl Grey Plate-Sunk Mo unt for the 
suring 2tin. by 19in., can he obtained absolutely free of cost in exchange for OXO Coupons. Full par 
Winter. tic ulars re saad ervey hottle « f OXO, or direct from OXO Portrait Orrice, 4, Lioyd’s Avenue, London x Home. 











BOOTS FOR MEN 


Southall’s Patent. Thor Lace. 


Have no Laces or Buttons, Many who have not tried the 
but a neat Strap around . S Patent Boot, but who cling to 
the ankle. - the old kind, wear our 
Thor Lace Boot. 
Speedily secured by a opera t_Y, Wy 

single buckle. Sa 4 They do so _ because 
WSs the advantages we 
No Boots so Con- S ™ | offer in the matter of 

venient & Easy. % Quality, 


Suitable for every SS x Fit, and 
purpose. . , Price, 
Town or ss . c. are so very 


Country — Aes real, 
Wear. 


SOUTHALL’S PATENT AND THOR LACE BOOTS ARE MADE ONLY BY US. 
YOU MAY OBTAIN THEM at OUR STORES, or DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


The cost is the same. From stock, 1.ade on 10/6 to 25/= 
your own lasts, or to measures. Prices 
A Large Illustrated Catalogue and Self-measurement form will gladly be mailed free on receipt of P.C. 


SOUTHALL & CO., * KIRKSTALL RD., LEEDS. 


Retail Stores : SHEFFIELD, 72, Pinstone St. ; BRADFORD, 27, Bridge St. ; LONDON, 35, Norfolk 8t., Strand. 


MeNTION THIS MaGaziNe 
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Professional and Amateur Banjo Players everywhere 
wree that no banjo is so good in every particular as 
Hewett’s, which has a touch and tone equalled by no 
other, and as far as science, care, and skill can go, is 
perfect. The best known performers‘and teachers use 


UNLESS YOU 


DON'T READ THIS! oms.7: 


HEWETT’S PATENT BANJO, WiSuesr cRaDe. 


and recommend it. It is impossible to compare it with 

other makes, as it carries so many improvements Made in four Grades, sent post free, £10 10s., £8 8s.,|£6 6s., £4 4s. 
Used exclusively by the following well-known Banjoists : Cl 

the Greatest Exponents on_the Banjo of the day ; Cantrel 

celebrated Ragtime Duo; Burt Earle, America’s Le:ding Banjoist ; 

Billy Farrell; Bert Meredith, a well-known Teacher and_ Performer; 

Frank Whetsel, Canada’s Greatest Banjoist; 5S. 8S. Weeks; Alf Woods, 

the Champion Englieh Banjo Player. 


THE NAME “HEWETT” IS THE GUARANTEE. 


Write for Illustrated Price List of all kinds of Musical Instruments, 
post free on application. 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
(Dept. A.), 92, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 














A Splendid 
Xmas 
Present. 


**Interest your Boy in 
Engineering.’’ 


Working 
Models. 


Please send for OUR NEW CATALOGUE, most Interesting and Beautifully Illustrated — 
issued in two sections: 
Section A, erwr 100 pages, post free, g@.—Locomotives of all Railways and Gauges, Coaches, Rails, 
Points, Signals, Electric and Clockwork Locomotives, Stations, and everything for laying a complete 
Model Railway System. Section B, over So pages, post free, 3¢d.—Gun Metal Engine and _ Boiler 
Fittings, Injectors, Cylinders, Bolts and Nuts, Brass and Copper Tubing, Rivets, Tools, and every 
description of sundries for Model Engineers, etc. 


Catalogue of 
Racing Yachts 


ane 
Ships Fittings, 
ete., poat free, md, 


OUR LATEST PRODUCTION 
Is a # Seale Model Midland Railway 
Locomotive No, 2631, 3ft. lin. long, 3}in 
gauge, and will pull over lewt. It is a 
most handsome production, and is the 
most perfect Model Locomotive ever 
offered to the public. Built entirely of 
Castings, which form an ideal set for 
Model Loco. Builders. Full particulars 
in 12-p. Illustd. Booklet, post free, 2 


From a Photo, of our new M.R. Compound Locomotive, 2631. 





“* Not only amusement, but valuable instruc- 
tion can be obtained from these models.”’ 


=Easy Walking Heels - 


Walking is work, except when you wear O’SULLIVAN HEELS 
Made of NEW RUBBER. 
TRAVELLERS, SHOPPERS, NURSES, POSTMEN, and al! others 
who are compelled to be on their feet, will find great relief in wearing 
O’SULLIVAN Heels. It is the only Heel made of NEW RUBBER that 
properly fits the boot. They don't kick off. Order by the name and refuse 
cheap substitutes made of scrap rubber which are without life or wearin 
quality. O’SULLIVAN heels are made in two thicknesses, light an 
heavy—black or tan. Can be fitted to all boots, new or old. 
LADIES’, 1/- per pair. GENT.’S, 1/6 per pair. 
Where Dealers fail, an outline of boot heel with P.O. to 
THE B.F. GOODRICH CO., 7, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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Anti-Rheu-Gem 


Jewellery. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 





SUPPLIED TO ROYALTY. 


Beautiful 9, 15, and 18-ct. Gold Jewellery, 

while adorning the wearer exactly as 

ordinary high-class jewellery, prevents 
and cures Rheumatism. 


Each piece is beautifully chased or enriched with real 
gems in zcod taste and highest value. Original sketches 
for monograms, specimens in wax of crest engraving, or 
sets of loose gems gladly submitted for inspection, 

The remarkable relief and cures achieved by our 
patent jewellery has placed it high above competition. 
From the humblest to the noblest in most civilised 
countries of the world our jewellery is worn and dearly 
prized. Every ring and bracelet we make contains the 
active principle and force of magnetism. The method of 
storing and controlling this power is our exclusive patent. 


FREE GIFTS of effective Anti-Rheumatic Rings to 

the Poor. FREE TRIAL of Curative Powers to the 

sceptical. S-lections sent on approval for inspection 
before purchase. 


Supplied to Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, eto. 


Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 


HENRY BELCHER, Esq., M.D., LAR.C.P., 
M.R.C.8., Fell. Obst. Soc. Lond. ; Mem. Brit. 
Hom. Soc., Hon. Phys. Sussex Co. Hom. Disp. 
(Author of “ The Nerves, and Affections of the 
Nervous System”), writes :—Highly pleased 
with quality and finish of your rings and their 
wonderful efficacy in Rheumatism and Rheu- 
matic Gout. Can with fullest confidence 
strongly advise sufferers from these dis- 
tressing maladies to use them. 


Countess or Cavan.—Have already found 
great good from ring, and like it much. 
Hon. Cuas. Branp.—Consider I have derived 
benefit from wearing ring. 

GENERAL Bunsury.—Ring has certainly done 
me good. 

Miss ELLEN THornxycrort-Fow.Ler.—Ardent 
7 _ ver in this Jewellery. 

Mr. H. J. Bown.—Ring has proved a blessing 
= me, 

Mrs. Hawxktns.—No Rheumatic pains since 
wearing ring. 

Mr. M. F. Barnes.—Rheumatism left my 
arm and no return since. 

Mrs. Horxins.—Rheumatism entirely  dis- 
appeared. Delighted to recommend. 

Mr. S. W. Davis.—Rheumatism disappeared 
from leg and arm since wearing. 

Miss TisMAN.—Since wearing your ring no 
attack of Rheumatism. 

Mr. Cuartes Wetts.—Not a touch of Rheu- 
matism for three months. 

Miss SHEARER.—Shall never be without a 
ring again. 

Mr. D. Tuomas. —Benefited me greatly. 
Wonderful discovery. Every success. 


Miss Broox.—Free from Neuralgia since 
en GOOD BYE 
Hundreds of other a Testimonials can = 


senp rox rree wntusrearen sooxtet HI RA EU MATISM! 
ANTI-RHEU-GEM CO., BIRMINGHAM. 


Sol? by Leading Jewellers. 


To avoid disappointment and waste of your 
money, firmly refuse every article not stamped 
ANTI-RHEU-GEM OR EMANCIPATION. 
(Registered Trade Marks.) 
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BILLIARD TABLES ror PRIVATE 


CASH or EASY 
RILEY'S MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLE. 


This illustration shows a Billiard Table ready to place on any Dining Table and 
instantly removable. It is very popular “at home,” and is very much appreciated by 
those who cannot accommodate a tuill-sized Billiard Table. 


SPECIFICATION. 


Miniature Billiard Table to stand on Dining Table. Made in Mahogany, Best Bangor 
Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-Proof Rubber Cushions, 2 Cues, 
Set of Large Ivory or the new Crystalate Balls, Mahogany Marking Board, Spirit ’ Level, 
Box of Tips, Wafers, Chalk, and Good Rest. 


STORED 
ACAINST 


BILLIARD 
TABLE 
WHEN 

RESTING 

ON DINING 


WILL FIT ANY SIZE OF TABLE. 
DINING TABLE. 


on ty 13 Mowry SPECIAL QUALITY (very superior). on 1x 13 Moytutr 
Size Casu Price PayMents oF Size Casu Price PayMENTS OF 
din. hy 2ft. din 66 per month Sft. 4in. by 2ft. 10in. . @5 15 0 10 - per month. 
4in. by 2ft 26 9/- per month 6't. 4in. by 3ft. 4in 27 a°90 12.6 per month 
din. by aft 109 per month 7ft. 4in. by 3ft. 10in 29 50 16/6 per month 
» din. by 3tt 146 per month Delivered Carriage Paid at Our Risk. 


REVERSIBLE BILLIARD AND DINING 
TABLE. 


A most admirable arrangement where it is not co mvenient to have a room 
specially devoted to Billiards. There are no leaves to lift off, und no screwing 
machinery to get out of order, but by the si imple act of turning over the inside of 
the table, which acts on a swivel, the Dining Tabk is conv srted to a Billiard 
Table and wice versa in five seconds. When once adjusted it remains perfectly 
true, and most accurate Billiards can be played. 


SPECIFICATION 


Combined Billiard and Dining Table, made in Mahogany, Oak, or Walnut, and 
including the following 





Showing action 
converting Table. Accessories : — 
Six Cues. Marking Board. Cue Rack. Three Ivory Balls. 
Spirit Level and Rules. Best Billiard Cloth. Low Frost-Proof Cushions Rest, Tips, etc. 


— } 
SIZES axp PRICES. Full detailed Catalogue with illustrat _as of 
Dining Tubl Making a all kinds of Home Billiards, Billiard and 
> * ouing Tables, Combined Couch, Billiard and 

s 


Billiard Table 
6ft. by 34ft. .. sft. by a}ft.. | Dining Table, all kinds small and full size Tables and Sundries. 


7ft. by 4it. oft. by 3ft. .. 9 
on ty aA: ah: by 3 | London Showrooms : 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 


ALL _ CORRESFORDEN £ To ¥ WORKS, ACCRINGTON. 


E. J. J. RILEY, 1p, tar at ACCRINCTON. 
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Houses & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


PAYMENTS. 


BL LIARDS is a universal game, and perhaps the reason of this is that it requires just that amount of mental 

judgment sufficient to make it really worth playing. Now that the Winter Season is on us, heads of houses, and 

se who have to entertain many guests, will be looking around for the best means of furnishing their establishment 

r that purpose. A glance at the tables here shown will be of service. Every Table is made in high-grade style by 

skilled Billiard Table Makers, whether it be the regulation full-sized Billiard “fable or any of the smaller combined 
tables. The game can be scientifically played as well on one table as on the other. 

Tables built by Messrs. E. J. Rivey, Ltd., are in use the world over, and it is clear from testimonials received 

that the Combination Tables are giving as great satisfaction in private houses as their full-sized Regulation Tables 

ve always done in large Clubs and Institutions. 


RILEY'S BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES COMBINED (PATENTED), 


The easiest to manipulate 

of any yet invented It is 80 Size of Billiard Table—5ft. 4in., 6ft. din., 7ft. 4in., sft. din, 
wranged that the Billiard = : . a ‘ 

Table can be raised instantly _—— » Dining Table—Sft. 8in., 6ft. 8in., 7ft. 8in., sft. sin, 
an automatically to the right Casu Prices: 21310. £15. £1810. £2410, 


height required when playit 
; poe . ~ | ap eo 24-. 26/6. 326. 43/- 


Billiards, and can be convert L . 

back to Dining Table in a few PayMents oF 

abl ] and’ @ partesh love Bs Delivered Carriage Paid at our Risk. 

u ; A loose Dining Table 

Top is supplied which entirely 

covers up Billiard Table when 
used as a Dining Table. 


SPECIFICATION. 
Combined Billiard and Dining 
Table, Solid Thick Mahogany Legs, 
Solid Mahogany Low 
Various Cushions fitted with F 
Rubber, best Slate 
with Supenor Billiard Cloth, 6 Strong Netted Pockets, Invisible Brass Pocket Plates, 
in = Square, Brass Adjustments for M4 *lling, Mahogany Marking Board — Ebonite Pointers, Set of 
4 Ivory Balls, 3 Cues, 1 Rest, Spirit. Level, Tips, Cement, &c. Prices include panelled Mahogany 
, de, Dining Top, and all waalteedl is handsome y French Polished and Table Warranted. 


RILEY'S FULL SIZE BILLIARD been 45 to 250 Guineas. 


Complete Heavy BILLIARD TABLES 
FOR SMALL ROOMS. 
PRICES :— 
6ft. 4in. by 3ft. 4in. . « 15 Guineas. 
7ft. 4in. by 3ft. 10in. ... ... 18 ” 
8ft. 4in. by 4ft. 4in. . o oe ” 
Oft. 4in. by 4ft. in. .. ... 32 ” 
&ft. and 9ft. sizes have six legs. 
lid Mahogany Legs and Cushions, Best Thick Bangor 
ites, Fast Low Frost-Proof Cushions, Bolted (not screwed 
perior Billiard Cloth, Handsome Marking Board, 6 C 
ry Balle, Cue Rack, Dust Cover, Rest, Brush, Iron, & 
fade to suit full size balls if required.) 





Designs 


CH AMP IONSHIP SOUVENIR, with Photographs of 
©. Dawse W. Stevenson, and Illustration of Cham 
Table built by E. J. Riley, Ltd., along with Press 
nlons, sent post free. 

REPAIRS.- —o14 ,Tables converted and fitted 
ne New Championship 
Cushions as a... 1903 Championship— 

STEVENSON v . DAWSON. 


E. We RILEY, = eae ACCRINGTON,. 
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ENSURE EASY TEETHING, 
PROMOTE DICESTION 
INSTANTLY STOP SICKNESS, 
FLATULENCE, AND PAIN, 
PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISH THE CONSTITUTION, 


ADMINISTER 


ODWARD'S 
“GRIPE WATER" 


Wesleyan School, . Vie hareh, Aylesbury, 
ith, 

Dear Sin,—Several years ago the wife of one of our 
Wesley an Ministers : advised my wife to obtain a bottle 
of your “Gripe Water” for use with our first child. 
We have seven chikiren, and have used your “Gripe 
Water” with each child, and have found it most 
effectual. We « ould not think of doing without it. 
We have recommended it to numerous folk, and my 
wife has urged me to write you a testimonial. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) JOHN T. TITCHENER. 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, 
Stores, 1/1}. 





The Man and 
The Machine 


Mr. Alexander T. Brown, in- 
ventor of the Smith Premier 
Typewriter, is unquestionably 
the foremost writing- 
machine expert of the 
world. He built the first 


Smith Premier Typewrite 
not only for handsome and speedy work, but to endure under the severest demands 
of actual business. The Smith Premier is free from the weaknesses of eccentric, 
unpractical construction, and to-day embodies the latest demonstrated improvements 
of this typewriter expert, who continues to devote his time and inventive genius to 
maintain the Smith Premier where, more than ever, it now stands as 


THE WORLD'S BEST TYPEWRITER 


Send to-day for our little book,“ The Premier,” explaining exactly why the Smith Premier is best; or send 
to our nearest branch office for the machine itself on a ten days’ free trial. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
14, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
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Strength: 
~How Gained. 


Food, its Digestion, and the creation of Strength therefrom, are the 
mainstays of Life. 

But with many people these processes are not performed efficiently. 

With the result that the Health suffers, and Life becomes a burden. 

Nervous Disorders, Exhaustion, Brain-fag, Weariness, lack of 
Energy, Weakness, Debility, Liver Troubles, Depression, and many 
other Ailments often ascribed to other causes, are mostly due to 
Digestive derangement. 

Which gives you a hint as to the correct method of treatment. 

Guy’s Tonic promotes Appetite, enables you to enjoy Food, gives 
you the capacity to Digest it, and the power to make new Life and 
Vitality out of it. - 

And it does so in this way. 

Guy’s Tonic has properties similar to those of the Digestive Juices, 
and is thus able to actually assist in the process of Digestion. 

At the same time it strengthens the Stomach until this organ has 
regained the ability to perform its function -naturally. 

All the nourishment Food contains is then absorbed into the Blood. 

By which it is carried to every part of the Body. 

The Tissues throughout the System should assimilate this Nutri- 
ment from the Blood, but have partially lost the power when Debilitated. 

Guy’s Tonic restores this power by virtue of its Tonic-Restorative 
effect upon the Nerves and Tissues. 

So that the whole work of making Strength, Energy, Vitality and 
new Life from Food is aided by Guy’s Tonic from beginning to end. 

Which is one of the reasons why it succeeds after everything else 
has failed. 

When you are Tired-out, feel Weak, Focd does not Nourish you, 
and your Appetite is poor, Guy’s Tonic will revive your Strength, make 
Digestion perfect, promote Appetite, and restore Nerve power. It 
Strengthens the entire System, correcting the causes of Indigestion, 
Debility, and Emaciation. Guy’s Tonic is a British preparation of purely 
Vegetable Origin, compounded under the direct supervision of a skilled 
Pharmacist. 

Miss E. Simmonds, of West Cottage, Burgess Hill, writes on 27th February, 

1903 :—‘‘ I must just write to express my thanks for the efficacy of Guy's Tonic. 

“ I had been under several Doctors, and tried all sorts of things for three years, but 

“nothing did me any grod. After using two or three bottles of Guy’s Tonic I 


“ began to feel great re..ef, and now I am quite well. I have recommended Guy's 
“Tonic to many of my friends. I shall never be without a bottle in the house.” 


Guy’s Tonic is not simply a stimulant, bul a scienlific medicine that 
braces up every Organ to vigorous action, and confers Tone upon the 
whole System. For this reason its good effect is lasting. A Six-ounce 
bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price 134d., is sold by Chemists and Stores 
Everywhere. You are urged to give it a trial—it never fails. 
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Men Who Do Things. 


THE GREAT WANT OF THE DAY IS THE MAN 


WHO CAN PUT HIS IDEAS INTO PRACTICE, 


This thought, in a recent Editorial, is the basis of a series of articles on men who have learned 
to put their ideas into practice. 


HEN you hear the well-worn 
expression coming from young 
men of their trade being too 
crowded and slow 
you may be sure this expres- 
sion is equivalent to failure, 
and an entire lack of foresight 
and appreciation of the future. 
Young men have nearly always 
an equal chance at the com- 
mencement of their 
Some progress and others 
never move out of the rut. 
The young man who gets on 
makes his own opportunities. 

There is nothing more pitiful 
than to see the man of 40 in a 
mediocre position. The very 
look of the man tells his story, 
and you instinctively feel that 
he is a_ business wreck. 
Probably if he was to relate 
his life story it would show 
many opportunities. 
The young man of to-day is 
content to wait an oppor- 

Sometimes he may be lucky, but more 


progress 
=~ Sas @ 4) | 
ran Ss 2 


career. 


missed 





tunity. 
often not. 

Do any of the instances related above fit in with 
your case? If so, read the following true story of an 
ambitious young man who made his own oppor- 
tunities, and took full advantage of them. 

A young man of 22 (who will be named John 
Smith for the present), had lived all his life in a 
Yorkshire town without making any special stir in 
the community. He was an assistant to his father in 
the grocery line, and a go xd one, too. 

The limit of the grocery trade, however, is about 
30/- a week, and, although thousands and thousands 
think of a salary above this, Smith had a 
He was always 
looking for something better. One of the openings 
that attracted him was advertising. 

He had sufficient foresight to see the 
possibilities in this direction and its adaptability to 
every business in the world. Hiow to enter the 
pre fession was another question. 

One day he read the following advertisement : 


never 


greater conception of the future. 


future 


**LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

IF YOU, TOO, WILL ANSWER THIS ADVER- 
rISEMENT, we will prove conclusively that 
we will teach you advertisement-writing by 
correspondence—thoroughly, practically, suc- 
You will know why our graduates 
are earning £5 per week. You will also know 
why the majority of our students are taking 
the instructions through the recommendations 
of friends who have previously taken the 
course. Write for our 64-page Prospectus, 
SENT FREE.” 


NOTE. 


cessfully. 


Hle wrote to the Institution asking for further 
particulars. When the literature came he was more 
convinced than ever of the great possibilities of the 
profession, and arranged to begin the study by 
correspondence. 

Smith’s career really started from this date. The 
studies made him think. He became alive to the 
fact that absence of growth under any circumstances 
is largely the fault of the man. The unsuccesses of 
the world are the satisfied, and a satisfied employee 
is done growing. If your work not call 
on you to ascend as well as extend, you may be 
certain that you have not made a wise choice of 
vocation. That exactly Smith’s position, 
and it is the position of thousands of similarly 
situated men. 

Smith commenced the study, and applied every 
lesson to his own business. He soon saw that he was 
taught how to put his arguments on paper so that 
other people would understand them as he did. He 
became enthusiastic. 

As his business knowledge improved his scope 
widened, and at this period he made an arrangement 
with the biggest Advertising Agency in his own town 
and became their Ad-writer. He gained further 
experience and earned more money than he had ever 
done before. 

Ile hada splendid _ position 
employers’ business considerably. 
outgrew his opportunities. He 
very use of the School and his instructors 
in his craving for more knowledge. Recog- 
nising that Smith was a man bound to reach the 
top, they were soon able to advise him of a more 
lucrative engagement as Ad-writer to a large firm in 
London. 

Mr. Smith is a man who acts promptly, and 
herein lies the success of many a man and woman. 
On receiving a letter from the firm he took train to 
London the same day without waiting for a formal 
appointment. His knowledge of advertising made 
an impression and they started him there and then on 
a month’s approbation. 

\s it always happens, the man who is anxious to 
learn and takes instant advantage of opportunities is 
never a failure. The month’s approbation has long 
since passed, and Smith is now a valued member 
of the staff. 

The real name of 
and he works on 
Cycling. 

Mr. Taylor has progressed further since his intro- 
duction to this paper, and now he holds a responsible 
position on this, the largest and most important 
cycling journal in the world. 

Such is the story of a young man moulding his own 
future, and one which is being enacted by those men 
who do not think only of the,present, but make pro- 
vision for the future. The world is full of mediocre 
men, while there are innumerable positions vacant 
through the absence of earnest workers of sufficient 
knowledge to fill them. 


does 


was 


and improved his 

His mind, how- 
ever, made _ the 
best 


Arthur 
well-known 


Smith is 
that 


Taylor, 
journal 


If the readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE are sufficiently interested in their future, and will 


write to the Original School of Advertising, PAGE-DAVIS CO. (Dept. L), 195, Oxford Street, 


London, 


W., they will receive free an interesting Prospectus setting forth the advanta 


of an 


Advertising Education. A most profitable and fascinating business for ambitious mea and women. 
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WHY ENDURE? 
wHeN J CAN CURE 


Why should you suffer DISCOMFORTS AND 
TORTURES when you may receive lasting 
benefits by means of what is universally 
known as the 


SANDOW TREATMENT 


is suitable for 


Men, Women and Children. 


My treatment is recommended by the 
highest medical authorities. What it has 
done for others it will do for you. 


NERVOUS DISORDERS 
INSOMNIA 
CONSTIPATION 
WEAK LUNGS 
SLUGGISH LIVER 
INDIGESTION 
OBESITY 

LACK OF VIGOUR 


and generally, the disorders resulting from a sedentary life. 


The treatment of these and kindred ills is 
gentle and enjoyable. It may be carried out at 
your own home, in the privacy of your own 
room. Write to me without delay and I will] 
send you FREE OF ALL COST my intensely in- 
teresting treatise. Itisa handsome volume of 
50 pages, giving the fullest information as to 
how these lasting benefits may be obtained. 


Send me your name, address, age and occu- 
pation, and I will send the book by return. 


Address, FUGEN SANDOW, 


Dept. A, I7, 18, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
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WILL YOU SAVE MONEY? 


London and Birmingham. 


LARGE STOCKS. 


Please mention this Magazine. 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA 


For 13/9 carri age paid iW (2/- ext#a Scotland or freland) we will 
forward direct from the f: ry this charming and superior China Tea 
Service in Peacock Blue oma < Gold (sample cup and saucer for twelve 
stamps). Please do not forget it will be carriage paid and carefully 
packed. A beautiful and lasting present. Contents :— 


paid (2/- entre Gootinnd or Ireland, 
Lm new design in Peacock Blue. 
36 Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vegetable Dishes, 1 com- 
plete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and 1 Butter Boat. If 
required, we can = cN Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates for 
o- extra. lon't f ii paid. On goods for xpers we 
carriage to English + port and ship at lowest rates. Buy china 

and bright from the potteries. 


Our No. 8 Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous illust 
ome } Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert, and saber Seretess, o new vende, 
nd will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers. 
Please mention Tus Sraawp Macazine. 


Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, ete. 


HASSALL & CO., 
CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 


For 18/6 we will forward, 
this complete Dinner Service 


If so write to-day for my Price Lists of 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


WIRE MATTRESSES, 
COTS, CHAIR BEDS, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, ac., ac. 


Lists Give Full and Useful Information. 


All goods sent (on ‘‘appro” if desired) DIRECT 
FROM WORKS. Packed Free. Carriage Paid. 
Cash or on instalment Terms. 
(Established 1889.) 


CHARLES RILEY, 
62, Moor Street, BIRMINCHAM. 


“ 
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Artistic Furnishing 


The J. G. GRAVES’ 
SYSTEM OF ... 
FURNISHING. .W . 





Embodies every element of 
satisfaction which the most 
exacting customer could desire. 
We hold one of the finest 
stocks of finished goods ready 
for immediate selection, and 
will give estimates and expert 
advice free by post. 


Advantageous arrangements 

for gradual payment may be 

made in strict confidence for 

all orders from £5 to and 
upwards. 


3. G. GRAVES’ guide to high- 


class furnishing is sent post 
free on application. 


special one ae for 
the nite , Kingdom 


United 
Division Sta, SHEFFIELD. 








4, G, GRAVES, 15, 


PHUNCGRAPH BARGAINS 


One dozen New Series Selected Records (consisting 

of Edison-Bell, Columbia, and Pathé) and this al 

superb up-to-date 

(equal to m, best machine made) for 

oa 12/-. The greatest value ever 

offered. Largest assortment of 
an in the 

Kingdom. A few Good ents 


wanted. Send for bmg 
MEAD & CO. 























IVERPOOL. 


The* . -—F gets ag ee work the same as a £20 machine. 
Compact and 4 —7 pity st of characters.) Easy 
so eperate. Take any size paper. it free, 10/6. List of 


weirs an aay = ee 


free. 
Retcimore t 
Crescent, yee 
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[CUTLERY BARGAINS. | 


’ REALSILVA’ , SOLID WHITE BONE 


TABLE SPOONS & FORKS S/gp0z.'!! BEAUTIFUL /VORY FINISH 
DESSERT DITTO Sjgpoz. I"| TABLE KNIVES 6 1,002 
TEA SPOONS 2/¢ DOZ DESSERT KNIVES 5/6002 


EVERY ARTICLE 
Guaranteed 


SAVE 


SOPER CENT 








ALL 


GOODS 


SENT 


CARRIAGE 
PAID 
ON APPROVAL. 


fp REPAIRS &REPLATING BAR 


EST cWiLsov.0 eae 


Manutacturers 








Ny oie 


pe) ce 2l/. THE SET 


PLATE BARGAINS. 


The illustrations shown are all Ar quality Electro- 
Silver Plate. 





ORAX STARCH GLAZ 


| IMPROVES ALL STARCH _ 





There is no starch 
made that can 
alone give to linen, 
lace, and muslin 
that exquisite gloss 
and pleasing stiff- 
ness which Borax 
Starch Glaze im- 
parts. It also 
prevents the iron 
sticking, and eases 
the work right 
through. Use it 
next ironing - day, 
and be convinced. 
Id. packets— good 
for several iron- 
ings — wherever 
starch is sold. 


By Special 
Appointment 


Makers 
to the King. 


The Patent Borax Co., Ld., Birmingham, 











Name 
this Magazine 


Write for 
FREE SAMPLE 
AND NOVELTIES. 











and your Grocer. 
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BORAX DRY SOAP 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING 
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IF | DID 
NOT 
KNOW 





That my system for obtaining and retaining perfect Health and Physical Develop- 
ment to be the best ever devised, I would not repeatedly buy expensive space in 
this magazine to tell you about it. The VIN BULLEN SYSTEM of physiological 
exercise is the best and most intelligent method in the world. It is taught by post 
with perfect success, takes up but ten minutes of your time each day, for both 
sexes age from seven to seventy. The only system that does not overtax the heart, 
on the contrary, it strengthens that vital organ. It positively and permanently 
cures Constipation, Indigestion, Corpulency, Insomnia, Flabby Muscles, 
Heart Trouble, restores Nervous Force, and imparts that Masterly, Manly 
Power that is so necessary in these strenuous days. By the scientific application 
of Nature’s laws it restores HEALTH, corrects defects which occur in the human 
body, gives STRENGTH to the waning energies and ensures SUCCESS. It builds 
up the run-down man, averts nervous breakdown, strengthens the lungs, and wards 
off consumption. There is no book, no chart, NO APPARATUS to bother you. 
My System is for each individual, my instructions for you would be just as personal 
as if you were my only pupil. I want every reader, man or woman, whether directly 
interested in physical culture or not, to have my booklet, which contains interesting 
and valuable reading, which I send along with full particulars, photos., and fac-simile 
testimonials, free. Send post-card or letter to-day. I can be seen by appointment. 

Ladies taught by Madame Leonarde Bullen. All letters addressed to her will 
be treated in the strictest confidence, as she alone opens and answers all letters 
addressed Madame Bullen. She will be pleased to send her charming 24-page 
booklet, beautifully illustrated, which explains her system of physical culture for 
ladies. She has been very successful in her treatment for bust development in a 
Natural way without drugs. She can be seen by appointment, and cordially invites 
all ladies who are able, to call upon her, but must first make an appointment.— 
VINCENT BULLEN, 24, Apsley House, Sandon Street, Liverpool. 








“HICH CROSS” 
BABY CIGARS 


measuring 3in. small size, or din. larger size) 
are made from choice blends of tobacco, and thus Many people suffer from bad sight, or 
are most delightful little smokes films and specks. All such should send 
PRICES SMALL SIZE. LARGER SIZE to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
. Road, London, for his little book, 
pA dy Per box of 50, 2 1 atne 4 2 ** How to Preserve the Eyesight.”’ This 
The Reason of their Low Price is tells of SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
: : . MENT, a cure for all troubles of the 
that by our new process cost of manufacture is — * velash hav 
so reduced that these choice little cigars can be eyes, eyelids, and eyelashes, having 
supplied at practically cost of tobacco only 300 years’ reputation as the best 
If you cannot obtain them from your tobacco- remedy. Supplied in ancient pedestal 
nist Peay send we Sample Box of 50, pots for 2/. each by all chemists & stores. 
pos’ tree (larger size, 4/2), to Piease note that it retains its 


SWAIN & VAN DEN AREND, healing virtues for years. 
D ‘High Cross’ Cigar Factory, RUGBY. 
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BENTWOOD _ 
FURNITURE (4 
LIGHT, 


DURABLE, 
PRETTY 








Rocking Chairs from 15/- Nest of Tables from 3u/-; 
Smoking ¢ ‘hairs from 1 


CIGAR or MEDICINE CANDLESTICK 

CABINET, with 4 Co 
in dark Oak or per Banda. 

Green, with Cop- In_ Solid 

gored Hinge Oak and 

"lates, Rosette, stained 
and Escutcheon. Green, or 

Lock and Solid 

wo elves y 
no ie Size 4 oe 
t% ig! in. wide. 

BEDROOM SUITES for the Colonies Price, 4/8; avin. 
Beautifully made. Only well-seasoned wood used. The whole suite can © fitti 5/- Price, &/- 
be taken to pieces for shipping if required. Prices on application, — — 


The extreme beauty of Bentwood Furniture cannot be duly appreciated 
unless it is seen. Its ovgriants wear is wellknown. It is the most 
beautiful furniture made. Bentwood Furniture sold by us is 
naranteed to have been made tt oneof our own factories. We are the Foe 











fiventors and largest manufacturers of Bentwood Furniture in the 
World, and employing about 6,000 men and women. Our Furniture is 


sold by all respectable fernishers. aoe Sooy Lr - obtain- 
atalogu 
=e. —.- ¥ — 4. yeu tothe nearest Lau in your aariek ve 43, OXFORD 81 sT., LONDON, | ee 





THE MORE You KNOW 


about Bath Cabinets, ag Bm more you will want to know 





about ours, because it is inet which has made 
Turkish Baths at home so yn No others are so safe 
or give such entire pd wm my Thermal (hot air or 
Vapour) Baths are an ideal health-giving and invigorating 
luxury. Nothing else accomplishes such perfect cleanli- 
ness, or is so effective in preventing sickness, curing colds, 
influenza, rheumatism, kidney, blood and skin diseases, 
etc. Our Patent Cabinet can be used in any room, 
allows the bather perfect freedom, and folds up when not 
in use. 

P. — complete, with Outside Heater, Vapourizer, etc., 
365/-, *, 70/-, and 90/-. Superior Qualities, as illus- 
trated, “toe £5 10s. to £13. Gradual payments if desired. 

N —All our Cabinets are sold under guarantee, 
with privilege of being returned if not entirely as repre- 
sented. 


Full Descriptive “Bath Book” post free 


J. FOOT & SON, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Dept. C.B. 3. 
171, NEW BOND BT LONDON, W. 


seGAGT Ns SS waite $y REGS 
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CURE YOUR RUPTURE AT 
HOME. 


No Need to Suffer or Dread an Operation. A 
Wonderful Method of Cure. 





Persons afflicted with rupture are in a state of con- 
stant fear that it may be necessary for them to have an 
operation performed almost any time. But since the 
method of cure invented and perfected by Dr. W. 8. 

- . Bice (Dept. 543), 

8 & 9, Stonecutter 
St., London, E.C., 
has been placed 
before the public 
this feeling of 
dread and fear 
has been changed 
to one of hope, 
This wonderful 
method cures all 
forms of rupture 
without pain, 
danger, operation 
or loss of time 
from work, and 
best of all it is 
used in your 
home. It seems 
almost too eee 
. KINNESON to be true that 

Mr. E. KINNESON. so simple a cure 
accomplishes such wonderful results, but the letters Dr. 
Rice receives every day would convince the most 

tical that his treatment is one of exceptional merit. 
“The portrait given is that of Mr. E. Kinnecon, of 232, 
Birchfield Road, Perry Bar, Birmingham. Asa gardener 
he has much heavy work. but in a letterto Dr. Rice he 
says :—‘ After suffering 14 years from severe rupture, I 
am glad tosay your method has cured me at the age 
of 66 years. can do a hard day’s work mowip 
without any truss, while before using your method I di 
not dare do it for 14 years. I am telling everyone I 
meet who is ruptured of the wonders of your cure. 

Write to Dr. Rice at once for a free sample of his 
wonderful method, also book describing rupture and the 
simplest and most effective method of treating it. Do 
not delay, but write him atonce. Ithas cured thousands 
in all parts of the world. Now is your opportunity. 





Goddards | 
Plate Powder 


For Cleaning Silver, Electro Plate, &¢ 
Sold everywhere, I- 2/% & 4/6 








HORNER’S | 
Cream Cheese 


Made from Pure Cream by a 

secret process ihat produces 

its inimitable flavour and 
deliciousnes . 

For use as Cheese with Salt. For use as imitation Crab with 

Mustard, Pepper, Vinegar and salt mixed to taste. For use as 

Solid Cream with Fruit Tarts, Fruit Pies, Preserves, Jams, &c. 
Highly recommended by the Mvdica faculty 

Of all Grocers, F'sh Dea'ers, &c. If any difficu!ty in o} taining 

send name of your dealer, and 6D, stamps for samp ¢ packet to 


HORNER’S OREAMERY, Cuddington, Cheshire. 





Estapwisnen ir4o. 



















Sold everywhere IN JARS, 6D, 4 1+, 








™ HORNER’S RICH nd 
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STAINS GREY HAIR, 
ISKERS, EYEBROWS, 
any shade desired. 
Does not Stain the Skin. 
Is applied in a few min- 
utes. It is Harmless, 
Washable, Lasting, and 
Restores the Colour to the 
Root, making detection 
impossible, and is un 
doubtedly the Cleanest 
and Best Hair Stainer in 
the world. No. 1, Light 
Brown; No. 2, Golden ; 
~ 3, Dark Brown; No 

Blac nt secretly 
a ked by ost for 1/3, 2/3, 
3/3, 5/-, and 10/-. Medical 
Certificates sent with 
each Bottle. 


LEICH ¢& CRAWFORD 


(28 Dep.), 
32 and 33, Brooke St., 
Write for wnsolicited testimonials. Semere, London, E.C. 


ey 4o) G) Fa 


CURES ECZEMA 


PIMPLES, RASHES, ITCHING, = Try it. 
Sample Free. QR ANY SKIN TROUBLE. 


Of HUNTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, 
Or in Pots, 1/1} & 2/9, of your Chemist. 
If for animals order Veterinary. 





















FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 
PER SET. 


Please write at once 
These for Descriptive 
Chimney- Circular. 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing Ma- 
chines are specially de- 
signed for Hotels, Private 
Houses, Country Mansions, 
etc. Theyarealways useful and 
last a lifetime. There are hundreds 
of uses to which they can be put. 


ASHFORD, Kent St., BIRMINGHAM. 








































A CLEVER IDEA 
You will have no difficulty in getting « 
gloss just like china on your linen if you 
go the right way about if. The right and 
easy way is to use 
REDFORD’S STARCH GLOSS. 
You do not add this to the Starch, but just 
rub it over the linen before ironing and you 
geta — my apry e. Ask your 
rocer. Large con for 1/- P.O., or sample 
for post-card from 8. ©. Repronp & Sox 
Oxford Street, Liverpoo! 


FOR GLOSSING LINEN 








SEE TOM SMITH’S NAME 
ON EVERY BOX. 
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Fortunes are Waiting for People to Claim them. 


Opportunity Knocks at your Door. Will you Answer? Read carefully the following facts. 


On December 21, 1871, a lady named Brown died at 28. Hertford 
Street, Loncon, leaving an enormous fortune, exceeding £300,000, and 
as she had not made a will, nor appeared to have any near relatives to 
claim her great wealth, her estate was administered by the Treasury, 
and then paid into the Court of Chancery to await a claimant. There 
it would have probably remained, as no one knew where the rightful 
heir was to be found. Advertisements were inserted in newspapers 
inviting relatives to make application for the money ; and years after- 
wards, quite by chance, one of these was see. by the heir—a poor man 
—living in complete ignorance of the great wealth due to him. He 
accordingly made application as directed, and on June 21, 1880, duly 
received this vast fortune. 

Similar information to that which proved of such extraordinary 
value to this fortunate man is contained in a most valuable register 
published by Messrs. A. W. FOSTER & CO., 19, ALEXANDER 
HOUSE, LU DGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., called“ FOSTER'S LIST 
OF HEIRS,” price, post free, 1s. 6d.,by Postal Order. Nearly £100,000,000 
lies buried in the Court of Chancery awaiting claimants, and 50,000 
yersons have been advertised for by the Court of Chancery and 

rustees toclaim this and other money. Yet this fact is known to but 


few people, hence the vast sums that are not claimed; and Messrs. 
FOSTER & CO. have collected all this valuable information together 
into a Register which will undoubteuly be the means of enabling la: 
nambers of people in all parts of the country to claim what right 
belongs to them. 

Every page of this book, as it was formerly published, has been 
carefully revised, and many thousands of new names have been 
added. In its present enlarged form it contains invaluable 
information about unclaimed money and estates which cannot be 
obtained from any other source. ‘ew names have been added 
right up to the present time, and “Foster's New List of Heirs” 
is now the most complete, correct, and up-to-date book on the 
subject published. 

It would almost seem as if people were too busy to notice the chances 
of life—opportunities are being continually missed for the want of a 
little trouble and inquiry. Do not be amongst this number. e 
eainestly recommend our readers to get a copy of “ FOSTER’S LIST 
OF HEIRS” at once. It may easily prove the great opportunity of 
their lives. A fortune may await them as it did many other people 
who hved in ignorance of money being due to them. 


iS YOUR NAME IN THIS LIST? 


The following List contains a small selection from Foster’s New and Revised List of Heirs. If your name is not 
here it is probably in the full List, which also contains fuller particulars about all the names here reprinted: 




















Ackland Bartlett Cracroft Fryer arrison 
Adams Basan Craggs Fulcher art 
Adkins Basford Crallan Fulford arvey 
Adlam Baskett Crampton Fulham ayes 
Adlard Bassett Crane fulton earn 
Adolphus Bastard Cruwys Fytche eaton 
Akers Sateman all Gaches edge 
Alcock Bates Cullum Gale ellings 
Allen Bath Cumberledge (-allard g 
Allison Baxter Cuthbertson Gallois Henery 
Alman Bayley Jadley jardener erbert 
Ames jayne Janiell rdner errick 
Anderson Seames Jarenant rlick ibbert 
Annesle’ eare darling Garrard ickman 
Anstruther Jeauchamp JYaubney Garrett ill 
Anthony dall Javidson Gaskell irst 
Aquilar Bedford Javis Gatcum itchins 
Arden h Javys Gaudy odge 
Arnold Belk Jawson Gauge ogan 
Arran Bellamy Jean Gee olloway 
Ashby Belsey Jelaval Gernon olmes 
Astbury sen bow Jelmedico Gerrish oney 
Aubrey Bendy Jenshire Gibbons ooker 
Austin Senet Jering Gibson oulden 
Ayres Benfield Je Runge Gifford oulgate 
Baber Benn etillin Gilbanke oward 
Backhouse 3ensley Jevaynes Gilchrist owe 
Backman Bentinck Je Winton Giles owlett 
Bacon Jentley Jonnithorne Gillespie uckelbridge 
Badcock Benton Jorgan Gilpin uckstop 
Iaddeley Berrow Jorsdell Ginnett ughes 
Bagshaw Besley Jownes Glover unt 
Bagster Caslon rake Goforth rach 
Bailey Chadwick )raper Gold Icely 
Bain Chambers driver Gollond llott 
Bainbridge Champion Dudley Gooch Ingram 
Baker Cheveley Dugdale Goodrich nnes 
Balearras Cheyne Jupuis Goodwin Ironmonger 
Baldwin Chidloe dyke Goodyer Irwin 
Balgowan Chilcott ysart Gordon saac 
Ballantyne Chisholme past Gough Isaacs 
Ballard Choppin baton Goulburn Ivory 
Bal us Christie Edgson Gouldsmith Jackson 
Banfield Chubb edwards Govey Jacob 
Bangham Clare agleton Grace Jannison 
Banks Clark Eisenberg Grafton Jaques 
Banner Clayton Ellender Graham Jeapes 
Rarber Cleghorn lliot Grant Jenking 
Barbor Clough Elsworthy Gray Jenkins 
Barence Coates Essom Greatorex Jerrom 
Barfoot Cochran Fairbank Green Jessup 
Lariff Coghlan Fairchild Grey Johns 
Baring Colclough Fa'mer Griffith Johnson 
Barker Coleman Fellows Grise Johnstone 
irlow Coles Felt Grocock Jones 
Barnard Colleton Fenman Haight Judd 
Barnes Collett ‘enton Halfpenny Kaye 
Harnett Colliers enwick Hamilton Kayes 
Barnewall Coll s "orrest Hamlet Keen 
ron Colsell ‘ortnur Hanley Keene 
Barr Colville franklin Hannon Kelleher 
Barrance Comber ‘rayley Harding Kelly 
Barratt Comyn Freak Hardy k emp 
Barrett Cooke ‘reeland Hargrave Kendall 
Barringer Cooper ‘reeman Harlington Kendrick 
Arrow Coppock French Harmon Kennard 
Barrowcliff Cornish Frisker Harnet Kenneally 
Harry Corrall Frost Harper Kercheval 
artholomew ¢ overly Fry Harris Kerton 


Kierman Mundy Pickman Snowdon Wallace 
<ill Murray Pidge.n Soames Waltham 
Lambton Mussard Pierce Solomon Walters 
Landor Mustow Pierpoint Somerfield Walton 
ne Myers Pigram Somersgill Wardle 
Langley Nanson Fike Sorrell varing 
ra Napier Pilcher Southall Warne 
Latter Nash uarterman Southwell Watkins 
Laud Nathan uested Sowray Watson 
Laurence Naylor uick Sowton eare 
Lavender Neale uiney Spackman Weatherell 
Lawford Neatby ackham Spardiug Webb 
Layton Neave Radcliffe Sparkes Webster 
Ln dic ott Nedby Rainford Sparrow Wedderbura 
Ledward Needham Ramsden Spashett Vest 
ech Neilson Raper Speakovan Westcott 
Leicester Nelmes Rawlings Specke Western 
Leigh Nelson Raybould Speed Wheelw 
Levey Nemes Rayley Spencer Whitaker 
Lewes Nettleship Rayment Spicer Whitcomb 
Lockey Nevile ea Spiller Whitehead 
Logan Oakley Reeve Spi.sbury Whittingstall 
Lomax Ogden Reid Spires Vilkinson 
Long Geilvy Reily Spooner Willatts 
Louisana Oliver Rennie Sprigg Willcock 
Loveday Orange Reppen Squire Williams 
Lovegrove Orme Revett Stacey ise 
Lownds Orr Revité Staff Witham 
Lucas O'Toole Reynol's Summers ithers 
Luke Ottaway Rhodes Summersgill Withington 
Luntley Oulton Ricard Sutcliff Wix 
Luxmore Owen Rice Sutton Wodley 
Lyddon -acker Rich Swandale Wollaston 
Macdonald -’ackham Richard Sward Wombwell 
Macey Pad wick Roffey Swindall Woodgate 
Macfarlan Page Rogers a Woodham 
MacGregor -aine Rogerson aggart Woodhouse 
Mackenzie alliser Rolleston Tarbuck Woodman 
ackie ~*almer Rolph aylor Woodroffe 
Mackinnon ‘aplay ose Thomas yoods 
Maclean -apps R. ekell Thompson Wo dyatt 
Mac Mullon -ardo Rothwell Thrower Woolcock 
Maddox Parfitt St Aubyn Thwaites Wooldridge 
Mallam ‘argiter St John Tipping weer 
Maltwood ark St Quintin Tobin Woollett 
Manning -arKe Salmon Todhunter Wordsworth 
Markwell ’aton Sandeman Toghill Worlton 
Martin Patterson Sanderson Tonkin Worrall 
Marshall -ayne Sandwich Torrington Worthingten 
} y Pearsall Saunders Tournay Wotton 
Mason Pearson Scarlett Tovey Wraxall 
Medlicott ecke Schutz Townsend Wreaks 
erritt -elham Scottney Trapps Wren 
Metcalfe "e Selby Travers Wrench 
Miller ”endleton Shaw Tr fusis Wrentmore 
Minnett ’enny Sharples roy Wride 
Mitchell -enson Shefford Truss Wright 
Monson Vet’ man Shelton Tufnell Wyatt 
Montagu etty Small wood Turner Wynch 
Montefiore eyton . Twigg Wyndham 
Montford "helps Smith Tyrrell jynn 
Moon hene Smither Ullathorne Wynne 
Moore *hillips Smithson Usher Vapp 
Mordaunt hilpot Smyth Van Yates 
ules hippard Snaith Varney Yea 
Mullett *hipps Snape Verey Yearsley 
Mullins ichi Snell Vickers Yeatman 
Mullock -ickard Snelson Vince Yelverton 
Mumford *ickering Snook Virgo Yerbury 





Many Live aid Die in Want who are entitled to Fortunes. 


mow A FORTUNE WAS MiIssSsED. 


In addition to the names in the Chancery Court Register, “ Foster's 
New List of Heirs” contains paiticulars of thousands of heirs who 
have been advertised for in the leading newspapers by Solicitors and 
trustees, who would only be too pleased to hand over the money to the 
rightful owners if they could be found. Yet the heirs to this un. 
claimed property and money are actually in complete ignorance of 
their good fortune, otherwise there would be no need to advert se for 
them. The money may be s rely needed, yet the heir, knowing nothing 
about it, does nut claim his own 

A leading newspaper reports the following case, which we quote in 
proof of this statement :— 

5 ic! Aman named Benjamin Walter Roper has died in the 


* Trag 
utmost poverty, and in one of the lowest and most squalid slums of 


Nottingham. At Wake eld, only a few hours’ journey away, a legacy 
of £2,000 and an annuity of £300 had been awaiting him for some time, 
but his whereabouts were not }nown” Could Fate be unkinder than 
this? Yet a similar loss may be sustained z anyone who neglects te 
make sure that they have not been inquire! for. 

No reader of this paper should miss the opportunity of sending for 
“ Foster's New List of Heirs,” which costs so little, and contains such 
a quantity of valuable information about tens ot thousands of Heirs. 
Instructions are given in this bock how to proceed (if poor, free of 
cost) until the amount claimed is recovered. 

Send to-day a Pcstal Order for 1s. 6d. to A. W. FOSTER & CO., 19, 
ALEXANDER HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., and 
you will receive the List at once. 
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PLASTICINE DESIGNER 


Is NOT a 
Useless TOY 
in which the 
interest is 
EXHAUSTED 
in a DAY, but 
it is an 


'Ever-Increasing Source of Pleasure to All. 





























THE DESIGNER is the latest and most interesting application of Plasticine 7 devised. With it Amateurs 
and Young People can invent Beautiful Designs for their Carving, Poker and pusse Work, Embroidery, 
Stencilling, or any Surface Decoration. THE DESIGNER also serves for ordinary XS odelling. It isa perennial 







source of delight. There’s nothing like it! The best Value and 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS BOX THIS SEASON! 


Price 3/4 Post Free, complete with Iilustrated Instructions and all Requisites. 
MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF NOT APPROVED. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A.Lond., PLASTICINE WORKS & STUDIO (3), BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


| Buy Sandows sPRiNie Dumel-CMS 
me BEST FoR Ps cultipre 


















OS EXERCISES with 
Pr: 5/15 12 wrire ro Sandows Grif: 












WASHERS & WRINGERS 


May be had from all Iroamongers and Furnishers 
Throughout the World. << 


=\y GEO. WHALLEY & CO., 
Poa. 4 Eagle Foundry, Keighley. 


DEAE N ESS 


axp HEAD NOISES re.ievep sr usive 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 


A new scientific invention, entirely different ia 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail, and where medical skill 
given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, 
and invisible; hare no wire or string attachment. 
F Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Magazine. 
prem in WILSON EAR-DRUM CoO., 
position. D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, Eorrscres. 
















Diawonp Eacue. 








PPP LPP PLP PPP 
NOTTINGHAM LACE. 


Send for = Moxstaz Assortep Panrcet. 
Lace - P.O. or 13 Stamps. 1 _ 
Very fine eat _ White, Cream, or Black. 
ulle Monstre 1/- P.O. or 13 Stamps. 4/= 
Packen, ie 26 


3/., 5, 76 Great Clear- 

Curtains a, me or ; ion on ance Sale. 

Retting@em Lace & Hosiery Salvage Warehouse 
PEPPER STREET: NOTTINGHAM. 
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Registered Nos.— 5 
342,186/7. 


PATENT 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Shaped to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to Knee and to 
Fit Closely to the Leg with Even Pressure without any 
Turns or Twists. 


Made in Two Weights, “HEAVY” and “LIGHT,” and in a Variety of Colours 
Shade Cards on application. 


THE SPAT PUTTEE HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY THE WAR OFFICE FOR OFFICER 


The “HEAVY” Weight or “REGULATION” quality is the same as 
now supplied to His Majesty's Government. 
will Fit any Leg. 
Made of ali Wool. Can be quickly put on. 
A Most Comfortable Support to the Leg. 
Can be Worn under Trousers to keep the Leg Dry 
in Wet or Snow. 


Can be Used with Shoes and With or Without 
Stockings. 


UY, 


S’ WEAR 


Y 





| 










Sass 


r 







Recommended 
for 
Rheumatism 
and 
Varicose 
Veins. 


r- 


——_" 




















Send Size of Boot. 











Mh Hh i | i} 

FOR LADIES & TTT mith 
CHILDREN. yh) a 
pskseted MT 

WH/// ! My) 

Light Weight. i ) I 

PER PAIR. FOR MEN. Hy) i 

With Spats ............ 7/6 MOM) 
Without Spats ...... 5/- Hy) a 
Either Weight. MH) YY 

i] 

/) 


pre me Without Spats 6/- 


y 
Wy Y))/; 
My, 

No measurement required. 


PER PAIR. } 
With Spats ... 10/6 My 











For Rough Hard Wea. 
no leg covering has 
ever been invented 
equal to the 
** Puttee.’’ 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO0., LTD., 


Wellington, Somerset. 
Agents for the United States and Canada: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 
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LADIES’ FOOTWEAR. 


From Warehouse to Wearer 
at ee Prices Post 
ree. 





Our Boots and Shoes are made in Dain 
Designs, of Best Materials, by SKILLE 
WORKMEN. Quality & Fit Guaranteed, 


Ladies’ Fine Glacé Kid or Box-Calf, in all 
Fashionable Styles, from 6/6 to 16/6 per pair, 
ost free. Buy direct and save 5/- in the 2. 
oney repaid if goods returned per parcel 
post undamaged within seven days. 


PLEASE SEND TO-DAY for /LLUSTRATED 
CATALO UE. 


BRITISH BOOT co. 
91, Humberstone Gate, LEICESTER. 
Bankers— Midland Counties District Bank, Ltd., Leicester. 


These Desks are Hand- 

some, most conveniently 

arranged, and are t 

finest value the world 
can offer 


Necessary to Every 
Man. 


Absolutely 
Essential to the 
Busy Man. 


Send for Handsome . . 
Catalogue, poat free. . 


Will take to pieces & go 
through any doorway 5 
prices from &5: 8. 


T. INCLESANT & 
SONS, Ld., 
Atlas House, Leicester, 


FIRESIDE 

iS ALWAYS 
BRIGHT & 
CHEERFUL 
WHERE 


‘MATCHLESS 
METAL POLISH 


iS USED. 


Guaranteed free from acid. 
Produces qui a Lasti Brilliancy. 


THE “MATCHLESS” METAL POLISH ©O., LTD., 
LIVERPOOL. 











IS THE 
MOST SUSTAINING 
i//1 FOOD ON EARTH, 
Completely removes Indiges- 
tion, Constipation, Anzmia. 
Unique for Fevers, Gout, Consumption, Diabetes, 
Rheumatism, and Influenza. Write for free sample of 
CASUMEN, with Lancet report and full particulars. $b. 
post free 1/--—-PRIDEAUX’S FOOD CU., Motcombe, 


t; or through Chemists, Stores, etc. 


Patented. 
Patronised by H.1.M. the Eupress Alexandra of 


ussta. 





HIS machine does work which will 
bear comparison with chatet other 
machines costing higher 
tirely made of metal, with 
tings, improved stitch regu 
It works at great speed. It hasno com 
plications like the old-fashioned intri 
cate machines, therefore no experience 
is required. It works fine and coarse 
Ti] materials equally as well. 
Sent in wooden box, carriage 
: paid, for 6/9; two for 13/-. 
Extra needles 6d. and 1s. packets 
Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
machine at work. Address— 


SEWING _ nes co., 28 Dept, 


Street, Holborn London. 


Your Future | is Known 


For 1/- Mr. WILDE will send a Reading of the Stars. 
©. Anruun Pearson, Esq., W. T. Steap, Esq., and many other 
inent tlemen have testified to the accuracy of their 
lorecasts. nd the exact or approximate hour of your birth (if 

possible), date, year, etc., together with P.O. 1/- and stamp. 


THE yd WiLL ASTONISH you. 
jotborn, 


R. WYLIE HILL & CO.’S 


“ SAFETY” 


HOT WATER 
BOTTLES 


Made of best quality Para Rubber 
and Patent Safety Stopper with valve 
to allow steam to escape when filling 
Fundress of Testimonials 
Size 10in. by Sin. ....... price 5< 
Tt peewe o  -&e- 
— Fe Peaene » 6 
» i4in. ,, l0in. . » ee 
Delivered Free by Poat on receipt of 
Remittance. 








CUARD YOURSELVES 
ACAINST THIS EVIL 


Nine out of every ten 
cases of Rad Colds, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Fever, etc., 
etc., can be traced to 
wearing Damp Olothes, 
pSiceping ip in pone I Beds, 


E 

IF YoU “TRAVEL or 
Mifandre holida 
we o 


enrich, 


3 to me. 

detected several 

which prevented me sleep 
HALF ACTUAL SIZR. FY ely — 


slightest degree of dampness in beds, cl we le in 
——- ee oe out of gee, Com Sette | oroeco 








aey post on 
-S, TPO. 53-3. aa GILLHAM (Dept. 5), 4, Nunhead 
Crescent, Nunhead, London, 5.E. 
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YSPEPSIA & GONSTIPATIO 


THE BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF KUTNOW’S POWDER. 
AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN writes :— 


“Dear Sirs,—I am constantly prescribing KuTNow’s Powper, with 
invariably good results. I also use it myself in order to regulate the 
inactivity of the digestive and excretory organs. It is especially beneficial 
in stimulating a sluggish liver, preventing biliousness and dyspepsia, 
and permanently removes the baneful effects of chronic constipation.— 
Yours truly, “W. R. JONES, M.D. 


‘(Professor of Medical Chemistry and Toxicology, 
University College, June 3rd).” 


NOTE.—This splendid tribute to the remarkable merit of Kutnow’s Powper arrived entirely unsolicited. 
Dr. Jones evidently considered it his duty to publish his experience. But Dr. Jones is not the only 
distinguished medic al man who has spontaneously testified to the value of Kutnow's Powper. We 
have pleasure in giving a few selected names, all of whom have tested, prescribed, and approved this 


valuable remed 
| * MEDICAL ROLL CALL. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, M. D., wrote: “I have tried Kutnow’s Powprr and find 
that it answers particularly well.’ 

PROFESSOR LAWSON TAIT wrote: ‘“ Lawson Tait highly recommends Kutnow’s Powper.” 

PROFESSOR B. L. WYMAN wrote: “I have tried Kurnow’s Powprr. . . . Results 
very satisfactory.’ 

DR. McNEILL wrote: “I always use and prescribe Kutnow's Powper.” 

DR. J. ROTH wrote: ‘I have found Kutnow’s Powper of great assistance.” 

DR. SCOTT NICHOL wrote: ‘“ The action of Kurnow’s Powper on the stomach and 
bowels could not be improved.” 

DR. J. B. HARDY wrote: ‘“ Kutnow's Powper is an old acquaintance and trusty friend.” 

DR. BESSEY wrote: ‘I have used Kutnow’s Powner in the cases of torpid liver and 
gout with excellent results.” 


YOU GAN TRY IT FREE! 


There is nothing in the world so convincing as 
personal proof by personal test. This is the reason 
we send Kutnow’s Powder in the first instance 
free of all cost to every applicant. We send thousands 
of free packages all over the world, and we receive 
thousands of letters of thanks. If you suffer from 
Constipation, Indigestion, Biliousness, Inactivity 
of the Liver, Kidney and Bladder Troubles or 
Uric-Acid Rheumatism and Gout, then lose 
no time in filling up the Application Form below, 





enclose it in an open envelope, affix a halfpenny 
stamp, and post to S. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd., 
41, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. The Trial 
costs nothing. 


APPLICATION FORM. 


Please send me Kutnow’s Powder 
FREE OF COST. 
. cnicascstteraneeabeneteemcansantinerenasumemnacemanntsedniiie Gait 


TTI» <neccacce sen onccne<coscensncnccnnennecanqesenscts ccbocsccnstagnnennesesee 























(tev enee or sreemere man) 


Strano MaGazine, Dec., ‘03. 
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FOX'S 


fitted with 


for 


Steel Tube-Sticks 


“PARAGON ” mark FRAMES 


SMALL-FOLDING UMBRELH#EAS. 





Trade Mark: 
(SFOX&C*umiteo) (PARAGON Seem) 











Will not bend or break. Cost only a FEW PENCE extra. 














i A 


CABINET 
PORTRAITS 


24 Stamps, 1/6, roo for 3/6; 8in. Enlarge- 
by 8 Permanent Enlargement, s/- Send 
Photo. and Postal Order to 


FRANCIS & CO., 29, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
Established 1886. 


= PURE HEAT 


WITHOUT SMOKE or SMELL. 


CLARK’S PATENT 
‘SYPHON’ STOVES 


As Supplied to His THE KING. 
4.R.H. The tay ptt 


ew, 






6 C.D.V., 1/6; 
ment, 3/-; To 



















Catalogue and Full Particulars of all 
lronmongers, Stores, Gas Cos., or— 


8. Ciarx & Co., Makers, Compton Works, 


Canonbury Rd., Highbury, London, N 


| Showrooms: 88, Holborn Viaduct, E.C 
SEND 2/- STAMPS 


BRACES ror | FOR SAMPLE PAIR, 


‘The “ Martin-Spring " Braces (Patented) are undoubted'y the 
easiest and best yet introduced, they give perfect freedom of 
action to the arms and shoulders without the slightest suspicion 
of cramping or chafing and are light, beautifully cool, and won- 
derfully elastic, made with either braid or leather ends 


MARTINS BIRMINGHAM Ld., Granville St , Birmingham. 


‘SHOOTING on GOLF. 













































Follow the majority and you'll use 
Hauthaway’s Peerless Gloss, be- 
cause the majority now use 


HAUTHAWAY'S 
PEERLESS GLOSS 


onladies’ and children’s bootsandshoes. 
Been using it for over forty years. It’s 
the shoe polish with a history—a his- 
tory rich in shoe polishing prestige. 
If it didn’t shine most brilliantly, if it 
wasn’t kind to the leather, it wouldn’t 
be to-day the PEER OF ’EM ALL. 
Boot and shoe factors sell Hautha- 
way’s Peerless Gloss. Besureyou 
get the genuine. Made only by C. L. 
Hauthaway & Sons, Boston, V.S.A- 











TRIUMPH 


CYCLES and 
MOTORS. 


CYCLES from 
£10 10s. to £19 19s. 
Or by Deferred Payment System. 
" ThA Best Bicycle that British Workmanahip can produce.” 
TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., try. 


4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, London, EC} 
Arcade, Manchester; 4 King Edward 
















», 
Street, Leeds 












The 
Lords Prayer 


Ring 


Saewee / Something new; the smallest ever 

“{ coined, every word and letter clear 
and distinct. As | am anxious to 
introduce my new catalogue and list 
of rewards for your assistance, | will 
send this beautiful Gold Wire Ring 
free for 1/2 only. Heavier Wire, ° 
At the same time | will tell you the easy 
conditions of which you may become the 
possessor of a really handsome 





















Send at once to J. H. 
The Wire King, Winter Gardens. 
BLACKPOOL 
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0,000 RUGS GIVEN 


™ GUARANTEED 


Readers of THe STRAND MAGazZINe, 1/12/1903. 

F. HODGSON & SONS. City 
of Leeds, will forward — 
paid, tollowing condi 
tions, namely, on receipt of postal 
order for 3/6, with postage, 4d. 
extra, a Ladies’ Beautiful Tailor 
made Cloth Serge Dress Skirt, 
in Black or Navy, smartly trim- 
med with mercerised satinette 
strapping, and good linenette 
pocket (as illustration). We 
Shall include FREE on 














each Skirt a yoo 
hemmed Law andke: 
chief. 


Free Gifts.— Moncey 
willingly returned if not 
approved. 


REAL AXMINSTER 
WOOL-PILE CARPETS, 


BORDERED. 

uced Former 

Sale Price. ice. 

Ss 2 ¢@ 2s d 
4ft. 5in. by 6ft. 7in. 013 6 017 9 
6ft. Sin. by 10ft. 112 6 12 3 
oft. by 10ft. 10in. 2eé6 219 6 
10ft. by 12ft. 10in. 386 319 6 
10ft. 10in. by 14ft. 3in. #30 419 6 


. please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing or 


When orderi 
oom, and any particular colour preferred. 


Sitting 


Prestonville House, Brighton, March 24th. 

Colonel James Philips writs :— ‘The Axminster Carpet to 
hand is just what I wanted. Send two more with Hearthrug 
to ate Cheque £2 10s. 6d. enclosed.” 


Gigantic Sale of the “Queen’s Royal” 
Reversible Rich ae | Pattern 


Household 





GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS Ly pa ge OFFER be _ mate to the readers of Tae Srrayp 
Macaztne (1/12/1903) only. receipt of Postal Order for 5/-, or 62 stamps, we 
will forward direct from = AG your address one of our 10/6 Genuine 

SEAMLESS, WOVEN, REVERSIBLE CARPETS, 
suitable for drawing-room, dining-room, bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered 
and woven in 30 different ———. and large enough to cover any ordi- 

room. Carpets will be sold, as an advertisement for our 
Below Vat ‘Actual Cost of Production. They are made of material 
being a speciality of our om, can mA obtained direct irom 
hasers all middle profits 


nary- 
goods, 
equal to wool, and, 
our Looms, thu thus ABSOLU pars 
y Carpet we shall LU ELY G 


With ever GIVE AWAY a very Hand. 
some RU ‘A to match, or we will send Two Carpets and iw Rugs for 9/6. Money 
Willingly Retu ¥ not Thousands of U naolicibed Testimonials 


- yy Bargains, Catalogues of fy “Hearthrugs, Table Linen, Curtains, 
ete., post free, if snanilenion Tus re Macazine (1/12/1903) while writing. 
heques and P.O. to 


‘iB “HODGSON & SONS ("), =>=tmcpuzere, importers 


WOODSLEY ROAD, LeeDs. 
| SPECIALLY REDUCED INTRODUCTION 


‘SALE PARCEL,» FREE GIFT 


1 Magnificent Rich Oream-Ooloured C ~ Sheepskin 
Hea a average size 6ft. by 3ft. ‘erfection in 
qui 

1 Beautiful Reversible Art Crimson Plush Red Rug, Sofa 
pea _or AJ Cover, Double Warp, very heavy, 

| size 50in. 
| 2 Beautiful Velvet Plush Mats, size 18in. by 34in 
1 Elegant Hairbrush, highly finished, with Mirror back. 


} mw THE LOT, i0/;‘o. ™ 


All Orders despatched same ' in rotation as they arrive 
by post. Postage, 9d. extra 








‘witte maaed 8. —— 08 Coup nm gated, a Free Gift | 
| py A be enclosed dsome Electro Silver Plated 
ER ST "AND, with coloured eyes and gilt 

| soe rey _ Ba: mn Book enclosed gratis. 


returned if not satisfied 
i ___ (Signed) F. HODGSON & SONS. Given AWAY. 
OF BRITISH 











GREAT SALE 








T Trade Mark on all 
Imitations. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 








Apes THE OHEAPEST IN a WORLD. 


without seam. Altogether superior quality, with handsome border to 
Thousands of repeat 

iving the hig! est satisfaction. When 
Sel Dining, i or Sitting Room, 


respond. A marvel for ezoalionce and beauty. 
orders and testimonials receiv 
ordering, please mention if for 

any particular colour preferrec 


Buteocrdl inarily Heavy, uality, Newest and Choicest 
Woven Designs. In Old Gold, buitan, Pers ta, Crimson, Sky, Navy, and 
the latest colours. With handsome border to correspond. Guaranteed 


to wear for years and give — sy entioinetion. The sizes and prices as 
follows (all ready for putting down) : 


REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 


6ft. by 6 ft. 11 9 ft. by 194ft. 166 4ift. by 6 ft... 7/11 li ft. by 12 ft. .. 33/9 
6ft. by Taft rh REDUCED 1o4ft. brig. 18 6 ft. by 9 ft... 12/6 Real 12 ft. by 13}ft. .. 40/6 
6ft. by 9 ft. 1/6 by 15 ft. .. 19/6 | 7ift. by 9 ft... 16/6) pg oeois Carpet - 12 ft. by 16 ft... 47/6 
sft. by 9ft. .. 9/- SALE 13 ft ty 12 ft sy. | o% ed oun - oe 84 12 ft. by 18 ft... 54/- 
cee “a ais < aave | 9f byl2 te :. 27/- —— sift. by 22ift. .. Se/~ 
+ by ay 13/6 PRICES. (| ft ed Be .. Real Brussels Rugs, 6ft. by 3ft., 4/11 each. 
“ * 2 : Also Real Brussels Stair Carpets, bordered to match, I8in. 
Queen's Royal emery - B/- each, Oft. by Sf. Postage wide, 1/6 per yard ; 22}in. wide, 1/9 per yard ; 27in. wide, 2/1 per yard. 


Black Mount ‘ae, N.B., November 24th. 
Mr. Hodgson 


Lord Breadalbane writes:—" Will feel obliged by 


sending to above address two more of the ‘Queen's Royal’ Carpets, 
oft. by 10)ft. Oheque £2 Is. 6d. enc’ 
The PRUDENTIAL 


Crosswell Terrace, Sunderland, January 27th. 
Mrs. H. Jameson writes:—I am very much pleased with the 
Brussels Carpet and Hearthrug, which arrived safe last_week, and 
would feel pe by you forwarding the following order. Remittance 
£1 15s. 4 
To Readers of Srranp Macazive, 








Prudential 










Brusselette 


HEARTHRUCS 


> 6ft. by 3ft., 1/6 each ; 
® postage, 6d. extra. 
% 3 for 4/3 ; 6 for 8/-. 


1/12/1903, Offered 
A STOCK OF 


10,000 
PATENT ODOURLESS 
WADDED BED QUILTS 











Woven and Keversible, rich Brussels and Turkey Patterns and 


to mate 


Colourings, superior quality, with handsome _ 
arvel of Excellence and Beaut; 










(as ag ey at an en 
reduction to “yg” out. 





T? 
be SS a eet ae ar~ Pe, B/S ca trim. 
chy em .. wa ‘tie Sitcom Ghinty anv on Teens aide 
cn by ie Sag| MABNCED |. as another nauttal toal dea 5 
Hy wee 7 SALE =e a Quilts for 1 10/-, or | Yor 19/6, or 
, & by 10jft. .. PRICE. 12 ft. 19/6 : 8 
yizft. .. 12 ft. TESTIMONIAL Pre, iain October 15 
When ordering pl Drawing, or Sitting The Countess Elizabeth PA) Vuneaiione Suiits 


Dining. 
cular colour preferred. 


ease mention if for Bed, 
. and any parti: 





» 
4 
a 


wri : 
with which she is very = 
jodgson & Sons to to send 


Mand 


gted itockton form. Codford St. Mary, Wilts. emare. si a 
: Lady Clan William writes :—“ do Brussel ette Carpets — = pF Be io 
Lav ved, sfactory. further rs are 
sent with cheque.” oe .T Cheques and P.O.'s payable to— 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Depi. 5.), 


Manufacturers, Importers. Woodgley Road, LEEDS. 
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10/6 FOUNTAIN PENS 
To further popularise our famous e 
NEVILL FOUNTAIN PEN, - 


guaranteed i4-ct. Gold Nib, +e - = or broad, we are 
: prepared istribute” 


1,000 HALF-GUINEA PENS FREE! 
Full particulars send 2d. stamps to 


The NEVILL PEN CO., Eastbourne. 


JUST THE THINC 
1 WANT! 


THE EXCELSIOR. . 








SUITABLE FoR 
The HOME, OFFICE, 
STUDY, LIBRARY. 
Beautifully Finished. 


Prionly: <> </G 


CURTAINS, 3/6 extra. 
Can be had on the ‘TIMES’ System 
of Deferred Payments. 
Takes up little space, isa handsome 
— 4 furniture, and the most 
and use eres le ever sold 
felght | Sit.; Width, 2ft. 6in.; Depth 
when closed, lin 
Iniostratep List Gewe Free 
WINCYOLE TRADING CO., Ld., 
106(A) Gt. Saffron Hill, London, E.C. Wholesale 


ASTROLOGY EXPLAINED 











By The Astrologer, ALAN LEO. 
Established 1890 
Send a Postal Order for One Shilling, or 14 stamps, with the time, 
day of month, year, and place of birth ; but if you do not know the 
hour of birth, send date, , and we will send you a test horoscope 


Address: S., EDITOR * MODERN ASTROLOGY,” 
98. Lyncroft Gardens, West Ham LONDON, N.W. 


PEARKS 








One Price only 





Per 


1/6 











One Quality only 


THE BEST 


PEARKS, GUNSTON, & TEE, Ltd., 





6, BAYER STREET, E.C. 











BALDNESS 2a 


a Sar ss © who ny 4 devoted his 
thee te to ee stud, Diseases, 
thousands of Thy hopeless cases, << 
genuine inexpensive treatment to all who waite 
enc bee Aad 2 stamps. New Hair grows in 4 to 10 

R—— writes:—“ Your free sample 

grew more hair in one y week than another much- 
advertised remedy did in 6 months.” 

S. HENRI-FR ners, Brixton Rd., London 


Userut GurisTMAS PRESENTS 
- 





What more Seasonable than our 
India Rubber Hot Water Bottles 
of Superior quality, fitted with 
patent Stopper to prevent scalding 
when fillin To save you time and 
trouble, Please enclose list of ad- 
dresses with order, as we send direct 
at undernoted prices :— 
Size in inches— 





1ox6 1ox8 112x8 14K8 12X10 
3/6 4/6 5/6 6/6 7/- 


post free on receipt of remittance. 


CURRIE, THOMSON & CO. 


India Rubber Manufacturers, 
(?s") 45, Jamaica St., 
GLASGOW. 


VA RICOCELE 


Loss OF SOULAR POWER, VITAL STRENGTH, and 
NERVOUS DEBILITY SPEEDILY RELIEVED or CURED by 
HALES IMPROVED ELECTRIO BELT, Two Guineas. No 
metal contact with skin. Very comfortable. 
ELECTRIC BELT for ordinary ailments and Deafness, One Guinea. 
Consultations and Pamphlets free. 


EAL EE & SOW 


PAWNBROKER’S SALE. 


ALL IN NEW CONDITION. SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Full Price List pest Be free on application. 
21/= bad y's 6-guinea Solid Gold 
(stamped) Keyless Watch, jewelled 
in 10 rubies, ri engraved case, splendid 
~~ imme 10 years’ warranty; week's free 


50/- Gent’s 10-guinea Solid Gold 

(Government ee! Keyless Lever 

Centre Seconds Chro ph Stop 

Watch, 14 holes jewelled n rubies, com 

pensation balanes, timed to a minute a 

month, 6 aan vey Th week's free trial 

37/6 Magnificent rviceof Spoons 

Forks, silver-plated on — 

silver (guaranteed), stamped PNB. 8., Al quality, 12 each table and 

coment [Le and forks, also teaspoons, 60 pieces ; list price 8 guineas ; 
6. 


19, Approval — 

16 16 “Six: Guinea pre. diver: mounted Hall-marked Fish 
/ Knives and Forks, eeed blades. Compan Case Dessert, 

164. 10-guinea Walnut Cabinet, 12 ee silver + . 

33/6. Companion Cabinet Desserts, 38 Case Fish 

37 T;} ntree Dishes. Magnificent 8guinea pair, "detachable 
/ handles, forming four dishes, oblong shape, guaranteed bes' 

quality plate, stam Al, never used. Aj 

7/6 Russian Wolf ay 


mounted on rich, glossy, b ibe 
13 Gent.'s magnificent 18ct. Go 
/ Stop Watch, jewelled movement, pe . 
ears’ written warrant ¥; fashi ionable Ourb (pocket to pone) 
Poubig a atta wed the three together w val fitinely 1 = 
some cult attac’ the three er. ppro’ willingly. 
Gold-cased — | — a 


9, 6 tae ‘s handsome 18ct. Go! 
jewelled movement, exact timekeeper, 10 yea 
able Long Neck — ts wy Isct "polled gold 
beautifully finished e nt West-end d 
ain Bracelet, h ‘petllock and iy & in, 18ct 








handsome real 








rolled gold dand ¢ d), in velve’ 
19 /e Genuine Italian 3 Mandoline, Stridente Naples ; fine 
tone ; 21 = = Le pee pearl and tortoiseshell inlaid, 
in end. made al 
21 Fine Old Violin. be Pietro Antonious, anno 1747, magnifi 
= cent rich solo tone, in perfect condition, with fully mounted 
bow and case. Approval 
10 6 ~ tone Melodeon, magnificent 2/- inaprement, 12-fold 
bellows (metal bound), 3 sets steel josane seme, and € acting 
stops, rich, powerful tone, a = order. 
Any of the above articles sent on naa Te tingly. 
P. H. and 


DAVIS, Pawnbroker Jeweller, 
264, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 5.W 
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Cures Coughs 
Soothes the Lungs 
Builds up the System 


Angier’s Emulsion combines the soothing and healing 
properties of our specially purified petroleum with 
the tonic properties of the hypophosphites of lime and 
soda. It not only soothes the mucous membrane of 
the lungs and air passages, relieving troublesome 
coughs and healing inflamed or catarrhal conditions, 
but also acts as a tonic to the entire system, promoting 
appetite, aiding digestion, and building up health and 
strength. 


Angier’s 
Emulsion 


(PETROLEUM WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES) 


Angier’s Emulsion is positively without an equal for the 
relief and cure of stubborn coughs, bronchitis, bron- 
chial asthma, and all chronic lung affections. One 
day’s trial will convince you of its soothing, cough- 
allaying power, and you can make this trial by sending 
3d. postage for a free sample bottle. The most palat- 
able of all Emulsions, it agrees perfectly with delicate 
stomachs, and will be found especially helpful to those 
with poor appetite or weak digestion. Of all chemists, 
1/14, 2/9 and 4/6. Refuseimitations made with ordinary 
petroleum. Be sure to get Angier’s. THE ANGIER 
CueEmicaL Co., Ltd., 32a Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


Improves the Appetite 
Assists Digestion 
Aids Nutrition. 
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MAKES WOMEN BEAUTIFUL 


Marvellous development accomplished 
by the new and wonderful Diano 
method of enlarging the female bust. 














Thin women are quickly developed 
into commanding figures that excite 
wonderment and admiration. 


A NEW and surprisingly effective home treatment has been discovered 
that enlarges the female bust at least six inches. Women who are not 
lacking in this respect will not be particularly interested, but those who 
by some unfortunate circumstance of health or occupation are deficient 
in this development will! be very much fascinated by the peculiar promi- 
nence achieved by the treatment. It is called DIANO, and is controlled 
by the well-known ESPANOLA MEDICINE COMPANY. There is no 
doubt about the marvellous power of this new treatment to develop the 
bust to a gratifying extent. Any lady who wishes to know more about 
DIANO should send her name and address to the ESPANOLA 
MEDICINE COMPANY. They will send free in plain sealed envelo: 
by post a new “ beauty book ” they have just prepared, also photogra ~ 
from life, showing the actual development induced, and a great num 
of testimonials from physicians, chemists, and prominent ladies, all 
commending the wonderful and remarkable power of DIANO to enlarge 
the bust, no matter how flat the chest may be. Do not fail to write at 
once. The beauty book and portraits will delight you. All you need 
to do is to send name and address and a stamp to pay postage. All P? 
correspondence strictly confidential. Address— The desire to possess Beauty is keenest 
where refinement is strongest.” 











(Dept. 83), 203a, Regent Street, London, W. 





y Manager, M.L. Espanola Medicine Company 











TWO GREAT PIANO PLAYERS. 


ZT 
ey LESS? AND THE 


ot 


which Is perhaps the’ more wonderful of the two 
in that, although a machine, it enables even 
those who have no knowledge of music to sit 
right down and play the most difficult as well 
as the most simple musical compositions with 
perfect accuracy, and with all the feeling—the 
soul—of which his or her nature is capable. 


Price £52 net. 
Easy Terms of Payment can be arranged. 
illustrated Catalogue No.1 Post Free on Application. 








SPOT: THe Simpcex Piano Praver Co., 1, Colonial Buildings, Hatton Garden, 


WHOLEGALE Di 
London, E.C. WEST-END DEPOT: 15a, Hanover Square, W. GITY DEPOT: 104 & 105, Bishopsgate 
Street Within; and 84 BRANCH DEPOTS. 
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Thi 
MIXTURE 


LUNTIN MIXTURE unites all the excel 
lent qualities of the finest tobaccos, with 
a distinguishing piquancy and sooth= 
ing fragrance that stamp it BEST. 
Once smoked — always smoked! 
Stocked by all Tobacconists, in 2-08 packets, 1/-$ 
and }-lb. tins, @/-. 2-08. sample packet free by 
post for 1/1, direct from the Sole Manufacturers: 
THOMSON & PORTEOUS, Edinburgh, 


who will furnish you name of nearest agent. 
Send for booklet, “ Why Luntin?’ —free. 











FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


NOTHING SO PROFITABLE 
AND EASY TO GROW. 
80 ACRES of SALEABLE TREES. 














HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS, 
'~ Bushes in variety. Packing and 
Carriage Free, for cash with order, 
Se. per doz., GOs. per 100. 
All other Nursery Stoci: 
carriage forward. 


SIN POTS From 15/- a doz. 
Orn: 91 Ac 


Fou r Acres of Glass. 
Clematis. (80,000) from 15/- doz. 
N.B.—Single I lants are — at slightly 

increased pric 


GENERAL CA ‘TALOGUE 


(190 es) of Narsery Stock 
artistically produced, containing 
some hundreds of illustra! 

and full of valuable information, 
free on receipt‘of 4d. for postage 
Please mention this Magazine. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO... WORCESTER. 











Abbeys 
i Salt 


The Salt of Life 


Health in the Home means 
Happiness in the Home ! 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent Salt 


promotes both health and happiness. 


AN IDEAL SALINE. 


A teaspoonful in a glass of water taken before break- 
fast, has a wonderful effect upon the irritable man or 
woman with a torpid liver or weak stomach. It speedily 
rids the system of uric acid and other poisonous accumu- 
lations, making the eyes bright, the head clear, eo 
causing a happy feeling of vigorous health to permea’ 
= entire system. 





= RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCrA TOS. 
kindred ailments, Abbey's Salt will be 


It. ig absolutely harmless, pleasant to take, certain in 
action, and 


fe Ginerene le after-effects, A bottle of 
“ Abbey's” should. be 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent Salt 


being absolutely harmless can be safely taken by 
young or old. 

8 recommended by the Medical profession 
eet the world, as a gentle, safe, and reliable 


preparation 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


Or direct from the Abbey | Bepervescent Salt Co., Ltd., 144, 
Queen aes L. - $23 Post Free 
ae & conn & 


picA bbey 3 


THE PERFECT 


TONIC LAXATIVE 


kept in the house always. 
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Heart Disease PHONOGRAPHS 


in England. 
Thousands of pa pid with the F, R E. E. r 


Terrible Malady. 
Investigation shows that a large percentage of A Practical Up-to-date Sound Reproducing instru- 
the population of Great Britain are afflicted ment, which will take any Standard Record and 























with Heart Disease. It is not incurable if bring forth the Words, Music or other Sounds in a 
taken in time. A } list of poopie cured and 
a free sample of Onten can be obtained by Perfect Manner. 
writing to the Giant Oxie Co. (Dept. 29 E), 8, This is a Genuine Offer. It comes to you from the 
Bouverie Street, London, E.( ey solicit weil- eae establishment of Symonds’ lon Stores. 
copenes ~* with with any one troubled with We are the largest Phonograph suppliers 
pitat breath, quuning © a the public of any firm in the United 
beet Fy in in the throat, pains in When we make a promise we keep it. We now tell 
side or under the left shouhdon, cold hands or you that we mean to give aw a limited number of 
feet, numbness in limbs, dizziness, buzzing in the celebrated Symonds’ Premier Phonographa 
the head, dropsy, neuralgia around the heart, You can verify our assertion by answer- 
other symptoms of heart trouble. The ing this ‘adv. ment, | But do not wait and 
iat of bona fe cures proves that the Remedy he too late. We have alread Pos given hind several 
is not a new one. thousand <= wonderful = phs, and are 
rs. 














THE REASON FOR OUR FREE OFFER. 


We have decided that a quantity of our Symonds’ 
Premier Phonographs shal! distributed for advertisi: 

When se} urposes. We offer to give you ore of these Phonographs, pa | 

into pa ecting your Piano do Not be led t whenever friends ask where you obtained it, you wihe mention 
Dames Paying fancy figures for fashio: that it came from Symonds London Stores, and also 

The » soundest ns navle oy ay 4 —_ ~* i 2 of our nese nassene 

to. uments both to the Award whic ‘ou may obtain from us 

ne and “ppearance, at reaso: sal re ter having answered this advertisement) regard- 

te em a es, ing | the Phonograph Records (playing 

rtions of band music, songs, Let 






























y a penny 
graph. We will send the Phonograph, 
carefully packed, and by the direc- 
tions you can learn to operate it 
quic’ kly and easily. We can supply 
comic songs, sentimen songs, reli 

ious selections, or band music. What 

ind do you peetee’ Our our wiil heip your chalce. 

You are not to send us in Ying 4 to this 
merely write a letter. Give us wayour fol at Ee Se 

to also mention the nearest railway Fay ‘Si stamp. 


SYMONDS’ LONDON STORES, 
124-128, City Road, London, E.C. 


” pea 





Our own Pianos and all leading 
lowest cash prices, usual Sa iire, = puree 
. Panky stem, trom 108. per my mon! 



























ae WHY PAY MOREP -oa 
You cannot have a better Pen, but you can pay higher prices. The St. Paul’s 
Pen is for the public an ideal pen at a modest price. Medium Size, Best 
Chased Vulcanite, Perfect Feed, 14 carat Gold Nib of everlasting wear, Fine, 
Medium, or Broad Point. In Box, with filler, etc., complete, post free, 3/6. 


— BLOSSOM & CO... 61. PaTernoster Row Lonpon. E.C. 


“THE MODEL ENGINEER 
AND ELECTRICIAN” 
go culvndia paper for those interested in 


Engines, Railwa; Locomotives, 

§ Seam honta Sailing Yachta, Lathes, Tools, 

’ Jynamos, Motors, Electric Light, Bells, 
! pA = Batteries, Coils, Telephones, lectrical 
7 ] Scientific Novelties, and all 









ical and Electrical Work 
Full of practical articles and | 


‘ —. one working drawi ay 
XH | S K ye Aerie the ‘world ig WARY & & WARD. 
gdon A 
—_—-———- | “ THE WOODWORKER.” 


\ \ ’ . A Journal of Practical Instruction in 
Carpentry and Joinery, Wood-carving, 

Fretwork, Cabinet - making, Inlaying, 

PURE MAL | Turning, Manual Training, and all 

: branches of Woodworking. 

VEN YEARS OLS Original Artistic Designs & Working 
Drawings are a Special Feature. 
Send for Specimen Copy, post free 3d 














Stromness Distillery, Orkney, N.B. 

























Established 1828. Y DAWBARN & WARD, Ltd., 
sepuneaiinnien - « ABET és, Farnisepon Avenue, Lonpos, E.C 
se eras raed e N N A ELASTIC Ht Ee E L PEELE PR TTT S 
x = Pp RUBBER 
pa DON’T SLIP or SPLASH. 
The Rubber Heels constructed upon a HYGIENIC principle to a 
x the ‘ekvous SYSTEM. No rota - Ah retard 
or TURN the ANKLE. outwear several leather 
x BEWARE OF CLUMSY IMITATIONS. SEE THE WORD PENNA ON EACH HEEL. 
z For all boots or shoes, old or new. Ladies’, Od. ; Men's 1/3 per pair. 


SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. +3+~>+-Commensurable Type. 


Ta 
7 
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Armour’s Extract of Beef is obtained from beef fattened 
on rich farm lands. That is why it has the fine flavour 
of rich fresh beef such as you delight to see on your 
table. It is useful for innumerable purposes besides 
Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea. Send for 
“Delicious Dishes,” a post free book of over 100 recipes 
with which you can vary your menu without extra trouble. 
Dept. H. Armour & Co. 46a. Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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will’ ne new Delle.” 
Girls can get he beautiful Life- 
size Doll absolutely free for 
selling only ten pac of 


SHY-NALL 


the Electric Polishing Fabric, at 

a package. Something new 
ferc ining and polishi ewel- 
lery, Silverware, &c., without the 
use of powder, ete: or liquid. 
Sells at sight. Write to-day and 
we will send you the Fabric post 
paid. When sold send us the 
money (5a.) and we will send you 
post free this Life-size Doll, 
which is _ high and can wear 
baby's clothes. When stuffed this 
doll is an exact reproduction in 
fast colours of a hand-painted 
French creation done on extra 
heavy cloth that will not tear. 
The workmanship is perfect, the 
colour effects the very finest. The 
Doll is intended to be stuffed with 
cotton woul or flock, &c. It is this 
century's model of the olc- 
fashioned Rag Doll thatGrandma 
used to make, and would make 
poanene open her eyes in won- 
der. Dollie is printed with Gol- 
den Hair Rosy Cheeks, Brown 
Eyes, Kid-Coloured Body, Red 
Stockings, Black Shoes, and will 
stand alone. If Mamma can do 
nate one of Ba! y's out-grown 
dresses that her little dau: hter 
can put on and off, button and un- 
button to her heart's desire, the 
Life-size Doll will live in that 
child's memory long after C4 


of 

PY Y- NALL CHEMICA . co. “(Dell Jept. 62N), 
z5, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

Special Notice to Foreign and Colonial Readers Only. 
Orders from abroad for dolis or single pac ~y of &hy-Nall must 
be accompani:d by an additional 6d., and for the ten packets 
of Shy-Nall to be sent on sale or return 9d. must be enclosed 
for portage, Remittance to he made —y Post Office Order only. 














WOMAN'S LIF 


For MAID and WIFE. 





TOILET TALKS. 
SMART MILLINERY. 


Seasonable Costumes that can 
be Made at Home. 





A FREE PAPER PATTERN 
PRESENTED WITH EVERY COPY 








Serial Story: 
“IN HIS OWN SNARE.” 


Now appearing in 











WOMAN'S LIFE 


ONE PENNY. EVERY TUESDAY. 





































A et Bath Costs Less than 
Three Farthings 
No Trouble No Dirt No Fire 


EWART’S 


“LIGHTNING” 


GEYSER 
GAS or OIL 


_ 346-350 EUSTON RD. 
LONDON 

























































G” on application 


OLD ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing ‘o receive full value 

— i apply to the Mfg. Dentists, 
essri Browning, instead of to 
sy ial buyers. If forwarded by 

0st, value per return,or of er made. 
thief Office: 193, Oxford Street, 

London, W. Est. 100 years. 
tt ” ns Wearing Hose, ALL 
OOL, Fast Dye, from 
a/2 


Ladies’ and Gent.’s ALL 
WOOL Underclothing, from 


HOSIERY Write ipdey ll Lists and 
Bookie et, all free, to 
| H. R. HARRISON & CO. (Dept. A), 
CASTLE DONINGTON, via DERBY. 
TEST BOXES FREE! 


100,000 FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


For RHEUMATISM and GOUT, those horrible 
lagues, [ discovered a harmless remedy, an and in order 
that eve tw? ney, learn about it, I will gladly 

a E TEST BOX, with 100 recent cures 
Prite ‘tthoot ~*~ it is a wonderful remedy, which 
has enabled a person to abandon crutch and cane. 
Address—JOHN A. SMITH, 1000, Montague House, 


Stonecutter Street Londgn, EC. 


A TYPEWRITERS. 


Sie THE 


CHICAGO 


COSTS 


£10 10s. 


and is ueed in the 







































































so should suit you. 


CHICACO TYPEWRITER Co., Ld., 
92, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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The Empire’s Breakfast. 
The Union Jack serenely floats 
er waving fields of Quaker Oats, 
And on each farmer’s face one notes, 
The Smile that won’t come off. 
From British soil by British folk, 
These oats are shipped in British oak 
To England, where they soon provoke 
The Smile that won’t come off. 


O’ 

















Upon each loyal face is shown 


‘Made under the British Flag 
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Pure DELIGHT 1 EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 






Genuine 
American 
Edison 
Phonographs 


are obtainable at prices 
nearly as low as their 
very inferior imitations. 


GEM .. : — 82 2 
STANDARD . $4 z 
HOME 0s . 86 

TRIUMPH $10 10 


We also call attention to the veritable Gold Moulded 
Records. We send anywhere; distance makes no differ- 
ence. Please write for Phonograph Catalogue. Cash or 
Easy Payments. Trade supplied. Mention this Magazine. 


SYMONDS’ LONDON STORES, 


Wholesale and Retail Suppliers, 
124—128, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
—_—_—_—_— > 














“‘A Natty Xmas Box.’’ 


Ss 
aa. 

CHERRY BLOSS py 
BaoT POLISH | 


“AYE! THAT’S POLISH” 
THE BEST FOR XMAS!! 


CHERRY BLOSSOM 
BOOT POLISH. 


A nice, soft, light, and easily adapted 


Polish. Prevents cracking, keeps feet 
cool and comfortable » Ahasee the 
Polish being thin. Makes boots shine 
like a mirror, and enhances one’s 
appearance tenfold. Creates a happy 
wife, to see her husband so smart, and 
he enjoys a reputation for carefulness 
and thoroughness. Sold in tins at 


2d. and 4d. 
Of all Stores, Oilmen, Grocers, & Bootmakers. 


Makers: CHISWICK SOAP CO., CHISWICK. 





} DAINTY 
| PARIS 
| COSTUMES. 


t The Maison Eugenie will make you a real Paris 
costume to order at a price no greater than what is 
usually charged for an ordinary ready-made costume in 
England. Good material. Dainty, exquisite cut, and 
put together with that taste that only Parisian dress- 
makers "= Send official post-card (1d. postage) for 
patterns, illustrations sent gratis.—Address, The Secre- 
tary, Maison Eugenie, 194, Rue de Rivoli, Paris (46). 

( Mention StRAND » Mac AZINE, 


MATHER’S 


Millions of Garments Saved Yearly by pane, (_ by 
Black Marking Fluid for Linen, Cotton, sles, 6d., 
1/-, 2/6, and 5/-, of all Chemists - ghia 
W. MATHER, Lid., DYER STREET, MANCHESTER 


——— 
ee 


LADY’S or GENT’S 
Five Guinea 


SOLID GOLD WATCH 


FoR 35/- 
2/- SECURES IT. 


A beautifully finished solid gold (stamped) 
keyless watc . fully jewelled, perfect time- 
keeper, 10 ears’ warranty. ‘Io secure this 
eneaptlenel bargain send P.O. for 2/- and 4 
stamps for postage, balance can be “paid by 
smal! weekly or monthly instalments until 
37/6 is id. Special discount of 2/6 for 
cash with order or balance in 7 dau. 
making CASH PRICE 35/- ONL 


McCARTHY & CO. (Dept. 28), 
44, ARCHWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


















































Our Offer: Ornamentai Y ase, hana decora- 
ted, modern design, roin. high (value 4/6); 
Fountain Pen,guaranteed r4ct. goldnib(fine 
med. ,or broad),twin feed (val. 10/6); Pretty 
Clock, keeps good time, (val. 4/6); Silver 
Mounted jam Spoon or Butter Knife (val 3/-) 
For 12/6. If not satisfied, money back! 


NEVILL NOVELTY Co. , 28 Mill Rd. Eastbourne 














FUSSELL’S 
PURE RICH 
CREAM. 


“GOLDEN BUTTZRFLY” Brand. 
In 64., Od,, and 1/- Tins. 
THE CREAM THAT IS ALL CREAM. 
Contains no thickening matter of any 
ion, nor any sort of preservative. 
Simply pure Cream ona nothing else. 
s Perfectly Delicious. 
Makes splendid whipped Cream, and is always 
handy, taking in every case the place of fres 
cream. Send 3 penny stamps and name of 
your grocer to receive Free ilh. sample. 
FUSSELL & CO. (Dept. N). 
4, Monument Street, 
LONDON, E.Cc 
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A 
Necessity 
for 
Every 
Household 


the Metaphone 


Or, Household Telephone. 


A receiver and transmitter combined. 
Simple, inexpensive, thoroughly reli- 
able and efficient, and can be fitted 
to any existing Electric Bell wires by 
anyone. 

Think of the numberless times when 
you have felt the want of a quick and 
easy method of transmitting your 
orders downstairs ; think of the time, 
worry, and labour you would save if 
you had the 


ETAPHONE 


installed in your household. 
This wonderful home necessity is 
not expensive, it costs but 


15/= for One Pair, 


and 7/6 for each additional instru- 
ment. As a time-saver for yourself 
and servants it is a wonderful con- 
trivance, and there is nothing to equal 
it. BUT—avoid imitations. If you 
want a satisfactory house telephone, 
you must get the Metaphone. 


See that each box bears a label ‘‘Metaphone” (Reg.). 












To be obtained of 
all Electric 1ans, 
Furnishing Iron- 

mongers & Stores, 
or direct from- 


The National 
Telephone Co., 
LONDON, 


or any of its 
Offices through- 
out the Kingdom. 


Catalogues sup- 
plied and full 
particulars 
given on appili- 
cation to the 
Company. 
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‘HATHERLEY’ WONDER 


The Folding = 
‘TSITTATTEE 
TABLE. 
COMPENSATION 
JOINTS. 






FOLDED. 


















FOLDING 


The “TSITTATTEE” 
Is of wonderful 


TABLE will dine eight people. 

utility, suitable for any purpose, from an artist's 

drawing-table or a phe on oa cutting - out 

table to a scullery table. Made on the principle of the other 

“Hatherley” Patents. Legs FOLD UP fiat, and have lockt 

joints. The joints in the table-top are absolutely tigh 

under all conditions of temperature, ensuring an even and 

lasting surface. 

No. 1 Size, 5ft. 10in. by 3ft. by 2ft. Sin. high, Yellow Pine Top, 
2 (including packing, 1/6). 

No. 2 Size, 4ft. 6in. by 2ft. 3in. by 2ft. 3in. high, Yellow Pine Top, 
17/- (including packing, 1/6). 

No, 2 Size is an excellent Tea Table to seat six people. It 
can be carried anywhere and opened in a moment. 





FOLDING FORMS, #2 ae 
; > Aall — J) a 
| | Za i —e7 1} 


Sevr-Locnixe 














FOLDED. 













No, 1 Size, 6ft. long by 19in 
high, §2/- per pair. 

No. 2 Size, 4ft. 6in. long by 
16in. high, §4/- per pair. 

Other Sizes Made to Order. 









Hatherley Specialities also in‘lude Step Ladde 
(* Lattisteps”), 5 Seats, Lattice Ladders. Bicycle 
Stands, Tresties, Bed Tables, Poultry Houses, etc. 


To be had of all Stores, Furnishing Ironmongers, 
&c, or, if any difficulty, direct from— 


ALLAN JONES & CO., Hatherley Works, 


GLOUCESTER. 
LONDON: 96, Leonard Street, E.C. 
Price Lists Post Free. 

















"SNOWITE COLLA 


Something fresh, useful, and never on 
market before. Undistinguishable from 
Linen. Will not crack or turn yellow. 
Always ready for wear. When sviled, 
washed with soap and water and dried 
on towel. No starching required. After 
this they are snowy white as before. 
COLLARS 64d. each, or 3 for 16 ‘state size 
and style when ordering), CUFFS 1/- pair, 
FRONTS 1 each. All post free. Supplied 
oly y PARKER'S 


iuustrated List sen 





Agencies granted to those who can devote spare time. Good pay. 
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OVER 


300 
BRANCHES. 


JESSE BOOT, 
Managing Director, 


CASH CHEMISTS & PERFUMERS. 


FROM SMALL BEG!NNINGS BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS HAVE BUILT UP A SPLENDID REPUTATION WITH THE PUBLIC FOR SUPPLYING 
DRUGS OF THE BEST QUALITY AT REFORMED PRICES. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


Is essentially a customers’ company. Customers are shareholders and shareholders are customers—a judicious 
combination. Dividends are paid quarterly. A safe security with a moderate dividend is the aim of the Directors. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


Inquiries respecting shares should be addressed to the Secretary, STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Our business grows and grows because new customers are constantly realising the worth of our goods and the 
benefit of our low prices. 


FOR FANCY ARTICLES 


Of personal luxury, such as Perfumes and Toilet Articles, which form the most useful and inexpensive kind of 
attractive Presents, BOOTS are now the largest buyers, and the immense quantities we buy enable us to purchase 
so cheaply that we are able to give customers such a benefit of low pricés as cannot be afforded by any other firm 


TOILET ARTICLES 


Are always useful, but many that we sell are ornamental also. A glance at this short list will show you some of the 
nice things we keep in this line. Hair Brushes, from 1/-. Dressing Combs, from 44d. Hand Mirrors, from 6d. 
Nail Brushes, Puff Boxes, Tooth Brushes, Pocket Combs, Tooth Powder Boxes, Scent Sprays—splendid assortment, 
Fringe Nets, Rubber Sponges, Smelling and Toilet Bottles. 


IN SILVER WE HAVE SOME BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES 


Real Silver Hair Brushes, full size, Government Hall Marked, from 7'6 each Real Silver Hair Brushes, New 
Registered Lily Design, at 7/6, equal to Brushes sold elsewhere at 12/6. Real Silver Mounted Combs in great variety, 
from 2/6. Real Silver Hand Mirrors, richly chased, very massive, from 14/Il each. SILVER MOUNTED SCENT 
BOTTLES in hundreds of pretty designs, from 104d. SILVER MOUNTED CUT GLASS HAIR PIN BOTTL 
and BOXES, Government Hall Marked, from 104d. each. Silver Mounted Cut Glass Vaseline Pots, Richly Chased 
Tops and Government Hall Marked, from 74d. each 


PERFUMES 


Make very acceptable presents for young or old We keep all kinds, including Violette de Parme, White Rose, 
Jockey Club, Carnation, Sweet Pea, Heliotrope, Lilac, Wallflower, Lily of the Valley, Stephanotis—in cut glass bottles, 
filled, from 26 to 10/6 











Principal LONDON AobobrReESssEs: 


82-83 High HoLBoRN | 29 Farrinapon Roan. | 5 Euston Roap, Kina's Cross 
94.96 Kinos Roap, CHELSEA. | 57-58 Loxnpon Roap, SOUTHWARK. 31 Hicu Srreet, IsLincTon, 
Manchester ; 15, 17, 19 St. Ans Street, Str. Ann's SQuare. Liverpool: 98 Botp Street. 


HEMISTS. 


Head Offices: Station Street, Notrincnas. City Office: Farrinopon Roap, Loxpon 
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| Can you read in 


YOUR corner? 
SS 


There's reading comfort in every 
corner of a room lighted with 


Welsbach 


lt gives four times the light of ordinary gas, 
at one-third the cost. 
Weisbach-Kern burners and Weisbach Mantles 
are obtainable from all Stores, Gasfitters, and 
fronmongers. Burners from 2/6. Mantles Gd. 








comreo TALCUM | 
' TOILET POWDER 





say Menied theme Go purest antiseptic A =, ty 


MENNEN ’S Borated TALCUM 
Ww prescribed m4 all leadi ing doctors as the A ogg A and best for 
all be ome purposes. — chafing, eczem c. Essential 
or toilet reery. Cures unhealthy feet. 
Pamphlet and samp! a § “of ad Chemists, or pone y bay 1/14 per box. 
Q. MENNEN Co., 11, Queen Victoria Street, London. 














—— 







Nha 9 Talc 
WHAT IS TALCUM? Talcum or magnesia, ale 


yy Me ope "matter ts cqnmet ferment, re 
set up distre upti For thie reason all vegetable 
vsles goods so one uld be rigidly av voided, 


TOILET .POWDER 






—— 
=——- 


The Trade Mark “AUR” ts stamped upon all 
N burners and mantles. Without it none are genuine, | 














It is Pure, Economical & 


ABoon lo the Thrifty ney 
From 14 to3’per pound... 


ASK Rt coe * POR IT % 











HONEST ALL THROUG 


THE PERFECTION 
| & FOOT- WEAR 





ae aia 
Fe 2 Bu) BOOT BUYING § 








= The sensible buyer wants 
1ist—A Perfect Fit. 

2nd—Comfort. 

3rd—Style. 

4th— Durability. 


“CITIZEN” 
BOOTS 


embody all these ana many other 
points equally essential. 


Wf DON'T TAKE OUR WORD, 


Just try th em at your Boot- 
eee and satisfy yo ourself 


a 10/6, sty 


























Bouma 






send post-card ier 





If a di — alt 
name reat ‘agent (2 » the Man 
facturers, yo - Shoe Works, 





Northampton. 
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UNSIGHTLY 
SUNKEN 
NOSES 


(Whether imperfectly 
formed or the result 
of injuries) 
BEFORE. AFTER. 


MADE PERFECTLY STRAIGHT 


By an Absolutely Painless Method. 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN SCIENCE. 


DERMA-FEATURAL COMPANY, LTD. 


(Specialists in Correcting Facial Blemishes/, 


69, New Bond St., London, W. 


PROTRUDING EARS CORRECTED, 
DOUBLE CHIN, 


Prooping Cheeks, 
Wrinkles in the Face, 
Neck. about the Eyesor 
Mouth Removed, 
Baggy Eyes Cured. 
Warts and Moles Re- 


moved 


Booklet sent (post 
free). 














Please mention this 
Magazine, 





and state for which 
of the above subjects 


you desire a booklet BEFORE. 








[Amr ontoo 


> 


ILLUSTRATED 


FURNISHING GUIDE 


/S A VERITABLE GOOSENO 
70 ALL ABOUT TO TED 
FURNISH, ESPECIALLY Yi 
7O THOSE OF LIMITED 
MEANS AS /TCONTAINS 
800 ARTISTIC 
DESIGNS, PRICED 
AT ABOUT /(1ALF ONLY 
USUAL FIGURES. 
47 S}IOWS ATA 
GLANCE HOW TO MAKE 
ALITTILEMONEY GOA 
L0G way 
CASH QUOTATIONS ONLY. 
PAYMENTS | CENT EXTRA 











A FREE GIFT! 


Fifth Annual Distribution of 
500 40-EGG INCUBATORS. 


Lady and Gentleman Amateurs are now greatly 
increasing their incomes by Poultry Breeding, 
without previous knowledge or interfering with ordinary dut ‘cs. Peuny 
eggs can be converted into shilling chickens or ducklings and the profit 
immediately realised. We have sold 12,000 incubators through recom- 
mendation by our system of free distribution. We are now about 
to distribute 500 for next_seagzon. Send one penny stamp for Free Gift 
Form to NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE, 7, Albion Grove, 
Stoke Newington, London, N. 





DEEP BREATHING 
LENGTHENS LIFE 


Read about a Wonderful Little Instrument that vastly 
Increases your lung capacity, and enables you to 
breathe strongly and deeply without Exertion. 


The Breathing Tube is a marvellous little instru- 
ment that quickly teaches one the True Science of 
Breathing. Very many people only partially use 
their lungs, and through improper breathing suffer 
from lung and throat complaint aad general 
impaired vitality 

Deep breathing kills disease and promotes long life. 
The body lives on oxygen ; the more oxygen absorbed 








the healthier the body is. The Breathing Tube 

(which is small, portable, and can be carried in the 

apes exercives the lungs to their fullest extent. 

is means the absorption of perhaps Double the 

usual a of — Regular exercise with the 

netrument rapidly increases the chest measurement 2 to 4 inches. 

Buy a Breathing Tube, and in a very short time you will bea 

different being, feeling stronger, healthier, more cheerful, and 
more energetic 

Tice 2s. 6d4., post free. Securely packed 


Pp 
Illustrated Brochure on Correct 
FRE 00 _ Breathing, and Copies of Testi- 
monials, post free, on receipt of 


posteard. Address: C. MARTIN COLVILLE (Dept, E) 
61-62, Chancery *, London, W.C. . 





GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, WOMAN'S 
EXHIBITION, London, 1900. 


Neaves 
“Food 


Infants, Growing Children, 
Invalids and the Aged. 


Ivy Cottage, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 
Dear Sirs, 26th August, 1902. 
} am sending a photo of my little boy, aged 

7 months, who has been brought up almost 
from birthon Neave's Food. At first we tried 
several expensive Foods, but nothing satisfied 
him until we tried Neave's Food. From the 
first he improved rapidly, and now he is in 
perfect health, and as you will see, a living 
advertisement of what Neave's Food can do. 
You may use this as you please. } am, Sirs, 
Yours truly (Signed), C.F. POWELL. 


USED IN THE RUSSIAN 
IMPERIAL NURSERY. 
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HAIR GROWS 
BALDNESS DISAPPEARS 


ou look about among your friends, or in the churches, you may notice fewer bald heads than you could have 
cmaal three years ago. _ Loy] number of those suffering from baldness decreases every month. 
The larg Js which I have received is the ic proof that the use of my pomade, whose merits 
— world-renowned, has ner centiell contributed to this diminution. When I was bald I came into possession of the receipt of 
true hair growing preparation. tt t brought forth a new growth of hair on my head in less than forty days. Since then 
Il ave been sellin the pomade prepared according to this receipt, which has achieved remarkable results with others, both men 
and women. he beautiful new hair grows in a natural manner. I have letters from customers who state that their grey 
brittle hair has been replaced by new hair of natural colour. Among the persons who have used my pomade are many W 
testify that hair has grown on the bald places although they had been bald for years. 


| ASSURE YOU 


that I always do brsiness in an honourable manner. Although I have received striking endorsements about my pomede 
from my customers, I prefer to undertake no guarantee that hair ns to pros in every case after the use of 
preparation. I would rather that you a yourself whether it will or will not. To prove that I adve — in good fai 
you shall receive a free tin. Satisfy yourself as to whether my preparation will yield for yo 


A NEW GROWTH OF HAIR 


rom =e numerous Testimonials I take the following extracts, the 
nee a of which (with full addresses, of course) can be inspected 
n my office, also thousands of other similar letters. 

Miss nena EVANS, Godalming: “ Four months ago, being almost bald, I 
tried your porpasegien, with wonderful result, My head is now quite covered with 
beautiful soft 

Mr. P. T. “FLEMING, Crookstown : “(ne box of your hair grower has stopped 
my hair from 5 oiion cet, ane and sta; aa anew ae 

Miss ASK , Ringw : “In the autumn my hair bezan to 
fall out so rapidly that there was oe “dreaded rereabiline of my being compelled to wear a 

‘transformation.’ I tried all the pre vmarations that are advertised as beneficial for the 
hair, but with no result until I used Mr. John 0 aver —p yt true hair grower. Now 
1 have a new growth of hair all over my head, and all fear Of baldness hag passed away 

M cINTYRE, Greenock: “I thoroughly Advise anyone who is‘ inc lined 
to be bald to use your true hair grower, as it is a wonderful prescription. I used only 
half a_box, and RICE. gt is thoroughly restored.” 

r. 6P Brom rove: “I am pleased totell you that my hair is growing 
very nicely again after be ing bald over 30 years. After spending mai ny pounds in trying 
other provarations ail! all fails until I tried yours. It is one of the wonders of the day. 

G. Cc. N, Glasgow: “ My hair is falling out no more, and there is 

































now a cade Ew. te 
N Coous. Ballinasloe: “ Your true hair grower has worked wonders. 


I mont a me e co new free 
ux. Bwill Lianelly : “ This is to certify that your true hair grower 

has thus X, produced half an inch of hair by using only one box. I was completely bald.” 

Mr. ALBERT BONE, Brighton: “I cannot speak too highly of your hair 
grower. I used two boxes, and my hair is thoroughly restored." 

From a well-known London Editor ome on application): “I had a bald 
patch on my head which has existed 12 years, and a box of your true hair grower has 
grown bair over) it.” 


r WEST, Newcastle, Staffs: “I can see quite a thick growth of hair ‘ 
now, which is marvellous, as my age is 78 years.” | WAS BA LD. 


TRIAL AT NO COST 


do not require that you md money in order to ascertain whether my pomade also in your case will bring forth a 
new aa of hair, or hinder the fall me oat of the hair, but I offer you the opportunity to convince yourself without cata You 
need only call for a trial tin of my celebrated hair. growing preparation or have one sent to you. If after al my 
pomade proves effective, you can purchase a further quantity at a reasonable price and complete a spleudid growth of ae 


SAMPLE TIN FREE 


If you will call at my office you will obtain a compte tin of my hair growing preparation free of charge. My office is 
open daily from 9 to 6. If you prefer to receive the same by post, I must request you to send two penny stamps for postage, etc. It makes 
no difference where you live, your orders will be as promptly and conscientiously executed as though you were served in my office. 


JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEICH, 2202, Craven House, 110, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


A Clock that Makes Tea 


At any given hour this Automatic 






















The Original and Best 
Ix Pacners (contain- 
ing ene dozen) from 



















Water-heating Clock will boil water 

for tea, foods, ultices, shaving — to 2/- each. 

water, etc. Invaluable to mothers, ~ all Drapers. 

nurses, professional and business Podies Outfitters, ~~ 
Chemists. 










men, etc. When rum 
goes off it releases 
a catch, by which 
match is struck and 
spirit ne under 
kettle is. lit. By a 
most cleve rarrange- 

ment kettle tits 
up when water boils, but not before, pouring water into 
desired receptacle. Simultaneously a second gong rings and 
lamp is extinguished. It will be seen at once how extremely 
useful such an ingenious 4 hine must prove. It isin no 
sense a toy. So simple that cannot well get out of order, while 
saving much time and — Prices 21/-, 25/-, & 30/-, 
Postage in United Kingdom 1/- extra. With Foreign Orders 

postage must sent to cover lllb. weight. 








Absolutely Necessary 

for Health & Comfort. 

Beware or Srunious 
IMITATIONS. 

The Greatest Modern f 
Improv. ement for 
Women's Comfort. 

A Samece Packer 
containing three size 

©, and one each size 1, 


Da NSD) MM El so font frve for vighet 
ABSORBENT, F Byeeeeeerers 






































Please send for Illustrated Booklet, 44 7 Srom— ww Ss >* ~ = oxr, 17, Bull Street, 
AUTOMATIC TEA-MAK ANTISEPTIC. Birming' 
26, Corporation Street, SA ee coals. 
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TYPEWRITERS i 
All Makes 
BOUGHT, SOLD, 
EXCHANGED, 
REPAIRED, 


and LENT 
on HIRE, 








Ms. COPIED. 


TAYLOR’S, 


Ltd., Twelve Monthly instalments 

of One Guinea will buy a first- 

74, Chancery Lane, class Remington, Barlock, 
LONDON. Hammond, or Chicago. 








.» ROAD... 


: 
: TIT-BITS 


PRICE Idi. WEEKLY. 
£15,000 PAID IN INSURANCE. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Cinematographs. 


Cheapest and Best in the World. 
Delightful Home Amusement 
Pamphengos (il Lantern, giving 2ft 
pictures, 10s. Triple and Biusial 
Lanterns, high-class effects, supplied 
Dr. Grattan Guinness, Mme. l atti 
Cinematograph Machines, &7 7s. 
equal machines costing £20. Cine 
matograph Peep-shows, for outdoors, 
@12 12s. Illustrated Catalogues, 
180 choice engravings, free, 10d. ; 
smaller ditto, 6d. ; 60,000 Slide List, 


Diecove™ of ic Compound That 
rows Hair in a ‘bingle Night. 


Trial Package Free 


to convince people it actually grows hair, sto’ 

hair falling out, removes dandruff and quickly 
restores luxuriant growth to shining scalps eye- 
brows and eyelashes and restores the hair to its 
natural color. Send your name and address to the 
Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 95, Stonecutter 
St., London, E.C. for a free trial package enclosing 


a penny stamp to cover yy Write to-day. 



























| 9ee@ 
a 













ne ee Gold Medals free, 91.; Pamphlets free. Large 
awarded for ex Illustrated Cinematograph list, free, 
—— — —7 ee cellence 9d.; smaller ditto, 4d. Specialist 
Manufacturers— W ta Cea and Optical 

“Swing-over” Billiard Thos. more . rogection 
or Dining Tables from & Sons, ¢ Brewster House, 82, 
£16 118, Edmund 8&t., Mortimer Road, Kings- 

= d IRMINGH AM. land, London, N. 






























66 33 é Instant relief 

lS is gained in 

. ° : . all cases of 

“Antexema”" brings instant relief from the terrible itching Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup and Whooping Cough 
f Eezema, and quickly and permanently heals the raw places. by the use of Potter's Asthma Cure. Sol 
uld be a sufferer from any skin trouble, writ in y all Chemists and Herbalists in Tins at l/-. 

ue you , » any Skin trouble, write, naming Test it free of charge. Send postcard to 

S AND Macazine, for a Free Trial Sample of “‘ Antexema,” Potter & CLARKE, Wholesale Druggists, 
t ther with a copyright treatise on ‘*Skin Troubles,” and Artillery Lane, London, E. for Free Sample. 

i Kindl, mention this paper. 





testimonials, post paid, in plain wrapper. ‘“‘ Antexema” is 4 


f , ; 
s by all druggists at 1/14 per bottle, or post free from us for : ic wlerenrs 
NTEXEMA CO., — 3 j 


13. Refuse injurious substitutes. —-THE 


London, N.W. 
Effectually Concealed. 
UNSIGHTLY HIGH BOOTS AEOLISHED. 


Appliances supplied to the War Office, Principal Hospitals, etc. 
Gold Medals & Awards obtained, London, Paris, Chicago, etc. 


> $8 FLAT- FOOT. 


THE NEW PATENT ARCH SUPPORT CAN BE ADAPTED TO 
RELIEVE ANY CASE OF FLAT FOOT. 


Pamphlet Free on mentioning Tar Sraaxp Macazixe. State particulars of cave 


Address:—THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 


Surgical Appliance Makers to His Majesty # Government, 


2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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PERFECT 
TOBACCO 


A Superb Mixture 
of 
Matchless Tobacco 


Sold in 2-0z., }-Ib., }-ib. & 1-Ib, 
Tins. 6/Spertb. Post Free. 


FREDK. WRIGHT, CHELTENHAM, GLOUCESTER. 
———— ————— 











PORTABLE TABLES for the Home are our 
Specialite, and you will do well to send for our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 

patos deciding on any other make. We manufacture 

both STEEL and RUBBER CUSHION TABLES. 
Our OUTFIT which is included in the price of 
EVERY ‘TABLE is far and away the MOST 
COMPLETE offered. It includes 16 BEAUTIFUL j 
BALLS in various colours for BILLIARDS, POOL 
and PYRAMIDS, Cues, Marking Boards, Triangle, 

and EVERY ACCESSORY. 


Prices from £4-4-0 complete. 


AMERICAN TRADING ASSOCIATION, Le 


12, Distaff Lane, Cannon Street, London, 


We send out Tables on approval to any part of 
the Country, and also supply oan “The Times” i 


Instalment System if preferred. 



















KYRTONIA 22==: | 
BOOTS & SHOES 


Are the most comfortable and_the 
nicest looking made. ASIEST 
ami QUICKEST to do up or undo. 

Have a PERFECT fas:ening. No 
other comes near it for QUICK- 
NESS, NEATNESS, and 
SECURITY. Done up 

with one hand in a few 

“KNOT 
NO KNOTS to untie. 
No ends to dabble 
in the dirt. 


Bt 





rice List free from the Inventors— 





KYRTONIA BOOT CO., CREDITON, ENGLAND. 




















Parker's UARDRI wateRProors 





DERBY SPA. Ly ggg oor =~ ape 
ine to 21 116 t 4 atent 
uaranteed thoroughly Wz ate: AD or 
money back. Proofed with best rubber, 1 8 u 10/6 & 116 
which will not crumble off and free Edge is distended by 
from smell and stickiness, Cut fullto one breath, & keeps 
»w for ventilation and easy move- knees and machine 


nt. Unaffected by climate. Post free dry; folds to small 
Bri itish Empire and Europe. Write 3. ~4 space. State height; 





patterns, designs, & Catalogue to- eal orgent 
“PARKER'S, Proofers, Dept. 14 CANCASTE R. y 











“VERITAS” 


GAS 
MANTLES 


“Veritas” 

Mantles. 

Made of 

Ramie 

thread. 

Strongest, 

Brightest, 

and most 

Durable. 

As brilliant 

after 500 hours’ 

use as when 

new. Far ahead 

of the fragile 

eotton ones. 

Made for every 

size burner. Veritas 

Mantles are 4d. each, 

extra selected quality, 

5d. from all Dealers 
and Stores. Wholesale 

**Veritas’’ Lamp Works, 

Farringdon Road, 

London, E.C. 


See that the name“ VERITAS” 
is on both box and maatie. 
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YEARS’ SUCCESS. ~ 


THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FoR 


Y Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, ' 
f Influenza, Whooping. 
= Cough, Hoarseness, &. 8 


‘a 


imitations of this sucoe ocaaful, and sheveoes 
popular, remedy that it is of the utmost 
importance you should use the werd | 
“OWBRIDGE” when buying 
Lung Tonic, and TAKE NO ; 
SUBSTITUTE. 
Prepared by 2 
W.T.OWBRIDGE, M.P.S., Hull, 


Sold everywhere in hotties at 
As. Ld., 2s. Sd.. 48. Cd, & Lg 


corraieur 
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Imported and hand-made 


Whitts 


Superb short smokes for little money. 


These Whiffs are entirely different from any- 
thing on the market; and are wonderfully liked by 
our seventy thousand (70,000) customers. There is 
nothing to equal them as a light smoke for odd 
moments. They are made by hand from small 
leaves and chippings of the finest tobacco—indeed, 
the tobacco is so good that the ordinary cigars 
made from the whole leaf cost ninepence and one 
shilling each. 


“ Pygmees,” 
6/10 per 100. 


Short and 
sweet. 


Actual size of 
‘*Pygmees ” 
whiff. 


Actual size 
Le) 
“ Infantes” 
Whiff. 


More thana 
cigarette ; 
less than 

a cigar. 


“ Infantes,” 
11/- per 100. 


9/- Xmas Parcel. 


DP einisndssccseerveinind dienes 50 “ Pygmees.” 
P lingtandatbishbeicniemaiennn 50 ‘‘Infantes,.” 


Duty paid and post free. 


An inexpensive Christmas present, but 
one that is sure to please. We import and 
sell millions of these Whiffs every year. 


Martin Bros., 


Cigar Shippers, 


25, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Also at Havana, W.I.; and Guernsey, C.I, 





DEAF HEAR 


A SWORN 
DECLARATION 


of 143, St. Ann’s Road, 
South Tottenham, in the 
County of London, do soiemn- 
ly, sincerely, and truly declare 


as follows: 

“For a period of nearly twenty years 
| have suffered from deafness of a 
very severe nature, and for its cure 
have undergone, from time to time, 
four operations, which, however, 
have been unsuccessful. 

‘* About six weeks ago particulars of the Murray 
Ear Drum were brought before me through answer- 
ing an advertisement, and I purchased a set of 
these Drums. 

“‘Immediately upon the insertion of one of the 
Drums into my ears I experienced benefit, and since 
the first insertion my hearing has completely re- 
turned to me in a way which I should never have an- 
ticipated, and I have no hesitation in recommending 
the use of the Murray Ear Drum to all those who 
have suffered as I have in the past. 

‘‘And I make this solemn declaration, conscien- 
tiously believing the same to be true, and by virtue 
of the Statutory Declarations Act, 1835. 

‘Declared by me at Lower Tottenham, in the 
County of Middlesex, this 30th day of June, 1903. 


“ (Signed) tl y. 
Before me (Signed), de HOWARD AVERY, 


Commissioner for Oaths 


In order that no one may be in 
ignorance of this wonderful dis 
covery, an authoritative book has 
been prepared which fully describes 
the nature of this invention, and 
contains the most convincing testi 


monials from those who have the its value. Phi y 6 
your name and address to THE fynay COMPANY 15 

CENTURY HOUSE, REBENT ST., LONDON, W., you will recetve 
this book free, “Write t 


o-day and it will not be bong before 


| ROBERT GEORGE SMITH, 
) 


you ar 


The 
urray . 


gain hearing. 


2 TAY RS 


\ 


Ear Dram 
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BLICQK Sez? Typewriters 


Send EFFICIENCY 


=f Se" PECONOMY 


Satisfactory Union. 




















A Unique and 





The ..«-. 


Blickensderfer Typewriter Co., 







Head Office— 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 






London: 9, Cheapside, E.C. 






And most large towns. 








A Post-card marked 
“ PRESENTS "’ 


WILL PROVE IT CENUINE I 
We wa present ANY LADY 


ending for our 


” FREE CATALOGUE 


With an 18ct. ROLLED GOLD HEART, set 

with Turquvises, and ANY GENTLEMAN with a 

STAGHORN POCKET-KNIFE, having Two 
Sheffield Steel Blades. 


This offer closes Dec. 25th, 1903. 








OUR FREE CATALOGUE contains 1,000 En- 

gravings of Watches, Jewellery, Cutlery, Electro- 

Plate, Optic al and Leather Goods, Musical 
Instruments, et« on 


We give you back 2d.in pas 1/- in Moneg. 
You can ded oepst 3 when sending. NO OTHER 
M DOES THIS! 


OUR caTmsene SAVES YOU MONEY! 





Established 50 Years. 


D. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 
121-5, Bristol St., BIRMINGHAM. 
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IRD'S 





Christmas 
Festivities. 


A Dish of Bird’s 
Custard and 
Tinned Fruit is 
always received 
with delight at 
Children’s 
Parties. 


RICH AND CREAMY, 
YET WILL NOT 
DISAGREE. 

















Thousand 


Madme Kirkby Lut 
Bernhardt, Ben 

dier Guards 

Dan Leno, Geo.” 


Send for 
Illustrated List 
(FREE). 


ids of Records by: 
Mdme. Calvé, Caruso, Kubelik 
: ava 


CUSTARD 


PoOwDER 


Produces 
Eggs. 


Delicious 


Custard without 
The unfailing resource of every 


Successful Hostess when catering for 
large or small Parties. 


No Eggs! No Risk! No Trouble! 


IMHOF & MUKLE, 


110, Kew Oxford St., London, W. 


With 








GRAMOPHONES 


FROM 
2} GUINEAS to £20. 
Gradual Payments. 
The New No. 3, in Oak Case, £2-10-0, 
wonderfully clear and natural in tone. 
Records on approval if remittance sent with 
order for quantity required. 


Prices—2/6, 5/-, and W/- each. 








Imhof’s Seamless Trumpet, 


£2-10-0 extra. 


STARTLING EFFECT! 


~— 


Makers of Electric Orchestrions, 
Pianos, and Piano Players, &c. 


By appointment to the 
late Queen Victoria. 
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DEAR British Public,—Sorry to have kept you 
waiting so long, but your Favourite Magazine is now 
READY. We mean, of course— 











Christmas Rumber. 


Cc. B. FRY (Athletic Editor). 





CHRISTMAS with “A.P.” 


(ALFRED PEARSE). 
All readers of THe STRAND and Sunpay Stranp know the drawings signed 
‘A.P.” Read _ this interview, it's full of the Artist's adventures in all 
parts of the world. You will then know all about the man. 








GIRLS READ IT! 
A COWBOY'S CHRISTMAS____ 


special interest under the title of “‘THE PICKED SEVEN AT HAT-BAND,” 
by F. ‘Ww. CALK INS. 


MY IDEAL CHRISTMAS. 


By TOM BROWNE, R.L, FRED. SWAINSON, GORDON BROWNE, P. G. WODEHOUSE, 
EK. J. NANKIVELL, E. S. HODGSON, H. HERVEY, E. C. REYNOLDS A. E. JOHNSON, 
FELIX LEIGH, ARTHUR STANLEY, and many others, 














Three Great Serials— 
THE GOLD BAT. 4 Public schoo story, by P. G. WODEHOUSE. 
ACROSS THE WILDERNESS. 4 sory ot ea tovians. 
POOR, DEAR HARRY '! 4 keat story of schoo! Lite 





THE SEA-POACHER : A TALE OF THE ICELAND 


FISHING GROUNDS. 











Also—A Stolen Half-Holiday. About Fretwork. A Tale of Two 
Monkeys. Tobogganing in Austria. School Magazines. ‘“‘Captain’’ 
Photo. Gallery. Competitions. Etc., Etc. 





A CHRISTMAS ESSAY 


By C. B. FRY. 











All with plenty of Good Pictures in 


THE CAPTAIN onlis TAs NUMBER 


Now ricci for You, viooated SIXPENCE. 





eee on om ee 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7—12, Seuthemsten Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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EACH SuCURTAIN 


USEFUL XMAS GIFTS. DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 


SENT FREE TO YOU. The Largest and most complete Dlustrated Book and Borers Guide (No. z1) oe Lace Goods issued. Exceptionally 
iow prices. PEA a's RE D STIC DESIGNS i 































LACE CURTAINS | MADRAS MUSLIN CAPES " LADIES A: GENT.'S BOstReY 
REAL SWISS. ROLLE BLI IN DS. BLOUSES | SEROLI L 
GUILPURE @' ART. | LACES ALL MAKES. COLLARETTES, RITE TO-DAY. 





4t 312 contains 1 pair Rich Lacey Drawing-room Curtains, 4yds. long, about 2 at wide ; 2 pairs alike 
Popular Parcel, 21 - rs Dining-room Ourtains, choice old lace design, 34yds. long, ‘ein, wide - air floral and scroll 
iroom Curtains, 3yds. i. 50in wide ; l pair fashionable Brise Bise Curtains ; 1 Guipure Ts uble Centre (Renaissance design); 1 Set Duchesse 
Toilet Table Covers (1 45in. long and 5 smaller), CARRIAGE FREE, 21/«. Ecru if desired. Customers throughout the Empire testify to 
the Marvellous Value and Durability S. PEACH & SONS (Dept. 312), Lister Gate, NOTTINGHAM. Established 1857. 


BURGESS’ Cures Ulcers, Abscesses, Tumours, Polypi, BURGESS’ 
Poisoned Wounds of all kinds, Eczema, Psoriasis, 

Ringworm, and all Skin Diseases. yy for Puri me 

LION | Inflammatory Diseases of the Chest & __ LION Blood. A 

all Chemists, from 7d., 1/14, &., each mild but 


OINTMEN box, or oa ve fom Proprietor Ee BURG HSS, PILLS «<<» 
DON’T SNEEZE 


You can easily and quickly get rid of a cold 
using 


DR. MACKENZIE’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
CATARRH-CURE lycerine & Honey Jell 


Smelling Bottle 




















Rell ink h 





eae Cold in the Head 7 | Head- 
ache; Arrests Influenza. Is the 





best remedy for faintness and FOR CHAPS, ROUGHNESS OF SKIN, &7e. 
Dizziness, Neuralgia in the Head, Occasioned by Corp or HEAT. It Softens and 
and Hay Fever. Improves the Hands, Face, and Skin generally. 


FORTY YEARS INCREASING DEMAND 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes 6d. and 4s, 
or sent postage free for stamps by Proprietors, 


fae one Oe OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 


sent Post Free from Perfumers to Her Late Majesty Queen Victoria, 


MACKENZIE’S CURE DEPOT, READING. 19, GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


“ Anyone,” the Sunpay Srranp says, “ may 
become his own artist and cover his walls 
with beautiful paintings by Alston's 
Crystoleum Process without previous art Be 
training. With Beginners’ Outfit 
you can commence at once. 
CURED INSTANTLY BY 
5 Prevents Decay, Saves 
Guide to C rystoleum Paintin vi 
1/1; post free. A Grand mS ‘rysto- Extraction, Sleepless Nights 
ziso rt Competition pw running for Prevented. 
in Cas rizes; Medals, Diplomas. 
rien oe AAR aye | Sones ots les MERVINE 
rystoleum BURNLEY. ’ains os e 
ma NERVINE. All Chemists, 1s. 1}d. 
LADIES AVOID CHILLS “As a specific for Toothache it has no equal. I have used 
P - it successfully for years.” — Prof. W. Witson, M.D. 
By wearing our charming " . 


KNITTED WOOL CAPES, THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


from 2.9 each 
They do not slip off like Shawls 9 
nor do they hinder the move 
ments Write to«lay for Illus WORSDELL’S 


trated List. Mention Tue ~~ 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 


mM ING ‘ ; ro os 
. ;SMELLIM < Price 2/=: orif you cannot obtain it at 
ia] 
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MAGAZINE Kwyittep Corser aNnp Are a certain Cure for Indigestion, Biliousness, Headache, 
atte Co., 118, Mansfield Road. Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Complaints, &e. 
ottingham. Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. pe: box. 














CAMPB CAMPBELL'S GRAPHOPHONE 


Is the BEST TALKING 
and SINCING MACHINE. 
An unrivalled entertainer 
for the Home Circle. This 
is the New American Talk- 
ing Machine which gained 
the Highest Awards at the 
Paris Exhibition,1900. Talks, 
Sings, Plays Dance Music, 
Sacred Music, Violin Solos. 
Price, with 3 Records Free, 
1 


BEST XMAS GIFT. 


You can make 


Frown 





For 75 Years a> 





















- / i 
[The following are CAMPBELLS Lead- | Al! lovers of music should 
e Cheap Lines in Tatkino Macmines. [for Qamphell's New Tllus- t 
pecial offer to Readers of Strand Mag | trated Privilege Price List of SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
The “Lyra” Grapho- all kinds of Musical Instru- bottl 
i, ne wrth 2 Records -- 10s. 6d. ments } Tavame Macnenes 1/1}, 2/9, 4/9, and 11/- per i» 
“ —- rom 5 610,000 Mr. Congreve’s New Book on Consumption 
phone, with Reproducer London made RECORDS, . noses 
aryl 2 Records Qi is. 1 =; Columbia, 1/3 each. (an entirely New Edition by J. ALEXANDER Brown), 
The Favourite” Grapho: CAMPBELL co., Price 6d., post free, fiom 
phone, with | waemeie “Eo 1 16, a rongate, COOMBE LODCE, PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.£. 
Sent Carriage Paid in Great Britain. [| (Established over 50 Years.) 1 Fan 
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AGONY! 


Why do you suffer, when that 
awful toothache can be instantly 


RELIEVED 


by Dent's a Gum? 
the cavit jlecay ; sweetens the 
mouth ; it I easily — quic ey applied, 
and stops the ache. Always have 


DENT’S TOOTHACHE GUM 


on hand for emergencies. In bottles it will keep for 
years in any climate. 
Sold by Chemists, 741. 


DENT’S CORN GUM Cures Corns 





Tt cleanses 













without pain. Price 7. 
Chemists, or post on receipt of price 
C. S. DENT & CO. (Dept. 1), 
3, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 








UGLY NOSES. 


Lees Ray invites all who pare sk or Red Noses 
‘to apply * « him for relief. Nose Machines, 

by His Majesty's Royal Letters, Patent. have 
improved thousands of Ugly Noses. That ugly 
defect, a Red Nose, can be cured, and the price 
of{the Fundamental Treatment is 3/9. his 
cure is medically gh sroved Prominent Ears 
altered (DB.), Specialist, 

th Castle Street, Liverpool 
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Op. Grey's FAT REDUCING Piiis. 

will pes gy — | either ber. sez. 3 to 7 )bs. wee 

on ABDOMINAL OB OBESITY : Ag 
per -m plain ee, Se y part o e world. 


( size, for cases W e resist ed other treatmen 
tT @ & c0., 7, MILLMAN EET, LON 
















Price 


IjmWj Perfumed 
Furniture 
Cream 





Per 
Bottle. 







Free From Finger Marks. 
Little Labour. 
Perfect Polish. 
Pleasant Perfume. 












a a 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STONE & SON, EXETER. 
SAMPLES POST FREE. 


EYES AND EARS 


New Treatment Without Operation. 


For all Diseases of the Eye; Deafness in 
all its forms; Noises in Head and Ears; 
Discharges from Ears; Deafness from 
Influenza and Catarrh. Special remedies 
forwarded. Hundreds of lettersin testi 
mony. No painful inetuummente. Write 
for Testimonials and Printed Questions 
to answer, sent free. Mr.T. ISON, Ison’s Eye and Ear Dispensary 
Ltd., Great George St., Leeds. (Estab. 1871.] 













YOU CAN STUDY AT HOME 
and be coached in subjects which 
will ensure a good position or im- 
prove your present one. Appoint- 
ments obtained without charge. 

** Home Study’ sent free. Address 
The Secreta PITMAN'S MET- 
ROPOLITAN SCHOOL, South- 
ampton Row, London, ° 









WARM FEET. 


z Nate mn 
MAGNETIC FOOT BATTERY 


wv (as Lt ad 


More people die every year in consequence of cold feet and limbs thar 
any ot oF cee To kee pie feet warm is to protect the whole body. 
OUR MAGNETIC T BATTERI 3 will warm the feet in 
five minutes, ~ keep a comfortable genial glow in the feet and lim! 
all day long. These. Vitalizing Foot Batteries increase, the flow «of 
hlood in the feet and limbs,‘relieve the tired sick headache caused by 
too much blood upon the brain. These*Magnetic Foot Batteries work 
out a change for the whole body, curetRheumatism, Aches and Pains 
in the feet and limbs, remove Chilblains, and cause a pleasant 
agreeable feeling of life, vigour, and warmth equal to the soft rays of 
If you would have 







sunshine. Magnetism is*** Bottled Sunshine 
warm feet send for these Insoles, $/- per pair, three pairs for 8 - 
post free. Send for our new book, “A Piain Road to Health,” free to 








any address. Dominion Novelty Co., Dept. 8. A., Southampton. 











INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


attain individual advancement, increased wage, 
MECHANTOAL and STEAM ENGIN EERING and SURVEYING 
SUPERIOR POSITIONS GAINED FOR QUALIFIED 
Name subject# interested in. 





ELECTRICAL ENCINEERINC. 


ot education in every branch of EL mOTOOAL ENGINEERING, enabling Rptente and Workers Uy 
and eerie supremacy al 

British Methods by British Sepate. 
STUDENTS 


THE BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LTD. (Dept. 21), 14, 16, & 18, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Its great and increasing development, ond its adaptation to 
every branch of industry, open out a wide field of profitable 
employment. roe ras BEST ENTER “THIS FIELD by 


TIME ou oe LEARN 
WHILE YOU 
EARN. 


gressive and rapid sys 
Iso teach MININ 
Prospectus. 


Write for 
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For your Correspondents 
Fix on the “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN as 


your Christmas Gift. 





It is a present with a twofold compliment—that of the thought and 
that of selecting what is well-known to be the best make. 


With 


11, 6 Nickel 


Clip. 


/ With 
* Chased 
Solid Gold Bands. 


= amneentte aoneme —_ Silver - - 32/- 
Sieees Rolled Gold 3§/- 
} y 








a Sas a6 UASilver - - 42/- 
Rolled Gold 4§/- 





Post free in the United Kingdom. Sold by ail Stationers and Jewellers, 





MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent St., W., LONDON. 


3, EXCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER, and BRENTANO’S, PARIS. 
er stares 











—- 








A MERRY CHRISTMA 


COLUMBIA 
GRAPHOPHONE 














Py =a "i the y 


— Ve m = it you men- HAVE ONE IN seer HOME eas 7 
tion this adv ertioomnett 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l., & “B2as, Saetaes Ss. eee =* & 


} 
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BEARUS & CO. 


HALL-MARKED SOLID SILVER PRESENTS 





Engraved 17 6 
Card Case 86 Engraved same price 
Tobacco Boxes 25/6 to 35 
Vesta Boxes 46 59 76 96 plain or engraved 
Large Variety. 


Cigarette Case 15.6. 


Any Article Exchanged if desired 





Full-size Mirrors 266. Usual price 35 

Brush full size | bristles 106. Worth 126 

Comb 5 Shoe Lift 26 silver handle steel lift 

Button Hook.1/6 silver handle steel hook 7in. long 
All the above are Hall-marked Silver 








Nickel Silver Bread Board 12in. diameter 18%. Best Sheffield Plate 
Seda Syphon Stand useful and ornamental 1*6 
China Biseuit Boxes with various designs 7 6 to 21 
Jam or Honey Jars plated lid and spoon 4 - 
Sugar Dredgers plated top glass body 4 
All the above are well Plated 
Catalogues and Lists post free. All goods sent carriage paid or post free 
Terms Cash with Order. Money returned if not 
pleased with articles 
BEARUS & CO. Diamond Merchants Jewellers & Silversmiths 
BEDFORD ARCADE, PLYMOUTH. 
Largest Assortment out of London Old Gold Silver or Precious 
Stonea purchased for Cash Offer aubmitted 











PAINFUL CORNS 





‘ou should have a corn 
Wood's Vegetable Rem 


ran ugly wart 
cures at once 
It ome mee removes the corn, and 


There is no reason why 
a single week longer. 
and cures permanent! 
makes you easy. Wit food's Special Appliance (as shown in 
illustration) you can attend to your corns in a few seconds, and 
the cure is as certain as it is speedy. Hundreds of grateful people 
have testified fo its efficacy. A bottle will be sent by return 
for Postal Order for 1/- to R. WOOD, Chemist (by Koyal 
Warcant to the King), 8, Hien Sraeer, Wixpsor. Nore 









Postage 8d. extra to foreign countries and Australia; 3d. for 
other jonies. 














A Valued Xmas Gift. 


-. THE .. 


Armstrong 
Typewriter 


£9-10, payable 10/- 

with order and 2/6 

per week, or £8-10 
cash. 


TRY ONE FREE FOR SEVEN DAYS. 


We make the unique offer of a free trial of this machine 
for seven days. It has only to be seen to sell. The 
Armstrong machine is our strongest recommendation. For 
this reason any responsible person may try it free for seven 
days. The Armstrong Typewriter is the simplest, strongest, 
and most effective typewriter, made on entirely new lines, 
with Standard Keyboard. 


IS A HIGH-GRADE MACHINE AND 
DOES HIGHEST GRADE WORK. 























Write for full particulars and descriptive Catalogue “‘i" to the 


ARMSTRONG TYPEWRITER, Ltd., 


78, Southampton Row, London, W.C. Agents Wanted 


suffering from Varicocele and its consequent nervous exhaus- 
tion speedily relieved and cured by the most advanced and 
rational method of treatment yet introduced. An Illustrated 
Circular, giving full particulars and testimonials, showing 
Successful Cures, sent post free, three stamps. 

E. W. NORTON, 59 & 60, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Established over 30 years. Consultation Free. 
—— 


A BOON TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Watsons ‘ANTINOUS’ SHuTTerR RELEASE. 


Made entirely of Metal No 
Valves to Leak. No Rubber 
te Perish. 

STAND ANY CLIMATE. 
Last indefinitely Price 2,6. Of 
all dealers and 
. W & SONS, 
313, High Holborn, London, and 
16, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 



















== DEAF 


TO THE 





If you suffer from deafness or head noises and desire a complete 
&nd permanent cure, write at once to Professor G. Kerra-Harver, 
49, Finspury Pavement, Lowpow, E.C., for pamphlet fully describ 
ing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send you 


~— oe ne 7 —-; i-y FREE / 
Te GOSMOPOLITAN snxcz" 








BRACE. 






e immediately below . P 
= neck. A great Testimonials, 
\ improvement Neawicn 





“ Great improve- 
ment on any 
thing yet ir 
vented. 
Warircavrcs : 
“ Without doubt 
the most com- 
fortable braces I 











the track 






Cannot The 


slip Shirt > : : 
off the cannot ever wore, = 
shoulders ruck up Loxpon :— = 
Best I have = 

: ever seen. = 

Prices: leepsr~ | 

Mel- “Your bracesare ¢ 

von the first I have = 

Cloth, een able to — 


be 
26.36; BoxCloth, wear with any 
5 -; Satin, 66,76, .. — 
Free, except comfort 
Similar letters 
constantly re- 
ceived. 


Perfect fitting 
The most practical 3 
" 
T.H IN abroad 
Patentee, Tailor, Abe ND» reoches Maker 
“B” Dept., 49, Cherry St., BIRMINGHAM, 
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THE _..ee” THE H. WHITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 


specialities find increasing demand amongst dh 


nating purchasers, who are quick to appreciate their 

admirable design, their exceptional quality and 

durability and consequently—their splendid value. 
Bona-fide manufacturers possessed of immense 


resources, the H. White Manufacturing Com any 
.. IN THE... secure the first choice that the best markets offer— 


whilst their wonderful business, drawn from all parts of 


the Empire, naturally enables the hed to supply 

5 goods of the highest possible quality at prices the 
ordinary firms cannot possibly ae with. Any 
article despatched at the Company’s risk—any- 
where—upon recei 


pt of eee 
















The famous ‘COUNTY.’ 

A splendid j-plate Keyless Lever 
with Chronometer 

ZVimed for all climates. Strong, 
Solid 14-ct. Gold Cases. 

a Built like and keeps 


= walf or Full Hunting 
g Cases. Handsome 
Monogram, 5/- extra. 






















or 
Plain 
Cases. 




































"geld The 
oy Fine Lever 
£4-17-6. Fine Diamonds, ‘LADY’S COUNTY ; Movement, 





Ruby and Sapphire Heavy 18-ct. Cases, £5-5-0. 







Wonderful ‘COUNTY? cited axrwher Centres,  18-et. 
pegs — £5-15-0. 


at the Company’s Risk. In 
Heavy 18-ct. Cases, £7-15. 
Sterling Silver Cases, £2-10-0. 
The “CGUNTY” Albe t, Solid 
Gold, Double Curb, 3-0-0. 
























Real Siam Ruby, 
ws 10. _ 1 1 Real Diamond and 
=10.-0.. A Bes — y +‘ arvec Sapphire. Gem Set 
- AMCO oO ATM ing E yes. Heavy 18-ct. 
Girl, Cream _ relief * "3-5 
upon Golden Corne- 


ian. Heavy 18-ct. 











£2-5-0. 
Solid 18-ct. Links, 35/=, SIZE : — 
with Masonic Emblem or Fine Sapphire or Rubies, Send hole ia 
Mo = large Diamonds, $1010, card, or tape Rea) Diamonds and Heavy 18-ct. Locket, 
Strong 9-ct. 4s 9. : —_ measure- Sapphires or Rubies. 82-10-00. 9-ct., 


ment. %-ct. £4-10-0. 25/-. Monogram, 1/4. 


COLONIAL ORDERS ing Director's p= 


sonal attention. Colonial Clients thus enjoy the advan 
tage of purchasing the very latest goods from the 
Superb Fiery Opals leading , thus securing immense advantages in 
and Diamonds. price, and above all—in quatity. Insured postage, 
Heavy 18-ct. (British possessions), 1/6, elsewhere, 5/-. 
£7-15-0. 





Ladies’ Signet. 
Exquisitely Carved 


Cameo. 18-ct., 25/« 


Ladies’ Signet, charmingly 


carved Cameo, 18-ct., 35/s. 












Fashionab 
Chased alt 


¢ Curb Bracelet. Richl 
nate Links. Solid Gold, Guide Book of Watches, | Chased, in best Case, 25/6. Two Brushes in 
32/6. Solid 15-ct., £3-10-0. Rings, Silver, etc., Post Case, £2, with Heavy Silver Mirror, £3-5-0, and 


Strong Sterling Silver Brush & Comb, Richly 


Heavier, 9-ot., 40/-, 50/-, & 60/-. 
Heavy 15-ct., £4 and 85. 


H. WHITE 


complete with Hat and Cloth Brushes, £4-6-0. 
Free anywhere. Substantial weight ‘ 


MANCHESTER. 




























MANUFACTURING CO., 
104, Market Street 


(Corner of 
Fountain St. ), 
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THE XMAS PRESENT. 


THE PARACON PIANO PLAYER 


35 Guineas Net Cash. 
ALL the advantages « 
expensive players at one-third less co 
special construction allows thorough co 
EXPRESSION WITHOUT EFFORT. 
There is no Labour in manipulating the Paragon 
It is the acme of perfection in Piano Players 
Special Combination Offer. THE PARAGON 
PIANO PLAYER ani a High Grade Iron 
Frame, Check Action Piano. 
5O Guineas Net Cash. 
Descriptive Nustrated Booklet FREE 


Ww. J. ENNEVER @& SON, 
70e, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


Combines 


M. 


4G. AZINE. 


All Ladies 
know how 
difficult it 
is to keep 
the Hair in 
retain that smart appearance 
Bates’ 


Curl and so 
which is so essential. lrizzetta has 
the remarkable property of causing the hair 


“c' KEEPS THE 


its Curl 
or Wave, 
and is, 1 most desirable adjunct to 
every lady's dressing table. Whether cycling, 
walking, or attending entertainments, or at 
Bates’ Frizzetta will be found eminently 
successful and useful. A few drops when 
curling the hair is all that is required. 
Abs slutely harmless and colourless 


HAIR 1x CURL 


Oe 
n d Hair Price 1/6, or 
REF fr 4 Maker, E. Ww. ‘BATES, 1, Brooks's 
Bar, MANCHESTER, for 3d. extra. 


of course, ¢ 


home, 





Foots’ 
EureKaTrunks 


THE TRAVELLER ak Lgprcornge 


usion Ea cess to all 
parts. Every article instantly get-at-able Combines 
Convenience, Comfort, a — Order. “Made in several 
sizes, styles, and qualities, 

I!fustrated Catalogue No. 4, ‘*‘ Trunks for Travellers,”’ 
Post free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
DEPT. T.B. 3, 
171, New Bond St., London, W. 


No Crushing. No ( 


HANDY 
CHEAP 


_GETS A GRIP! 


GO EVERY KN SUB=TANCE- EVEN IRON 


Bend for FREE SAMPLE to Sole Proprietors : 
M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., Belfast, 


Loxpos, Giascow anp BianuiveuaM 








USEFUL to £20 mi: 


AND Complete i 


Better 
an 


m 


Send t 


Si 
(I 


XMAS Knew it. 
PRESENT [| ©: 





TYPEWRITERS FoR ALL 


wy machine type jual in efficiency 

hine cters Fully 
apable of carr all correspondence. 
1 i earn at sight. 


renew er 


EN very pa urt adjust 


ICINAL 


s merits é 
approval 
Complete in se, 
om 35 -. Or 
excelle working 30 ” 
del for children, 46. 
-day for Booklet. 
mplex Typewriter Co. 
dept. S.), Mary Street, 
Birmingham. 
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ARTIFICIAL 


LEGS, ARMS, 
HANDS «& EYES 


GROSSMITH’S 


Prize Medal 
ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


have obtained a world-wide reputation for 
excellence of construction and durability. 
They are most comfortable, exceedingly 
light in weight, and unsurpassable in their 
life-like movements. 


The Prize Medal 


ARTIFICIAL EYES 


are easily adjusted, and the colours perfectly 
matched ; niobility can generally be obtained 
in accordance with the action of the natural 
eye. 





Prize Medals: 


LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, &c. 
“i FOUNTAIN PENS “.: | 
SPIRIT OF MODERNITY Established in Fleet Street 1760. 


in pen construction, surpassing others as a modern air-ship does 
Montgolfier’s balloon 


OF ALL STATIONERS. 
fhe LANG CO., Ltd., Copperas Hill, Liverpool, and 
98, nigh Holborn, London, W.C. 


lilustrated Catalogues post free of 























EREE aw REE 
AN UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


We are prepared to send on a week’s approval (carriage prepaid), to any respon- 
sible reader of this Magazine, a copy of the magnificent 1903 Edition of the new 


ee & WAGNALLS — 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


With latest CYCLOPEDIA and ATLAS of the WORLD. 


It contains 5,000 beautiful Illustrations, including numerous full-page Plates, and many other 
unique features which need only be seen to be appreciated. 


has been spent in compiling this sun.ptuous work. It is up-to-date in 
£290 000 every respect, and contains 92,000 More Vocabulary Terms 
5 than any other Dictionary. Of its 24 Magnificent Art Colour Plates 

one alone cost above £1,000 to produce. 


KING EDWARD VII. 


and all the Principal Monarchs of the world have specially commanded it for their libraries. 


ONE HUNDRED REFERENCE WORKS IN ONE. 
A POSTCARD BRINGS YOU A PROSPECTUS 


Containing interesting Illustrations, Commendations, and full particulars of our most liberal offer. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Publishers (Dept. S), 44, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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GREAT WATCH OFFER 


A Cenuine Lever Watch, with real Lantern Pinion, Non-magnetic, Dust, Damp, and Fog Froof. 


Price: Only Five Shillings. 


PLEASE NOTE.—This is not a scheme to induce you to pay five shillings down, then 
send further payments; but the sum of Five Shillings pays for the INGERSOLL Watch 
complete, in Coidoid, Oxydised, or Silverold case, under Full Warranty. 

We are Importers of the celebrated INGERSOLL American Five Shilling Watches They are beyond 
question the cheapest reliable watc! _- in the world. The so-called watches made in Germany and 
Switzerland, which rell at prices ng from 2/4 to 6/6, are merely toy 
affairs made to imitate the American Wate hes, but they are utterly worth 

less, as is well-known by all who have ever perenne 
Here, however, are the genuine and only INGE RSOLL 
Watches. They have the veritable lantern pinions, genuine 
levers, are keyless, non-magnetic, dust and damp-proof, also 
handsome timekeepers. Supplied in Silveroid, .Oxydised, or 
Goldoid cases, your choice. Over 2,000,000 of these INGE 
OLL Five Shilling Watches are sold annually in the United 
States, and we (Symonds' London Stores) have sold over 1,000,000 
in Great Britain and Colonies before the end of the year 1902. 
We want you to buy ni ¥ an INGERSOLL Watch. 
Price FIVE SHI Postage and Registry, id. 


ONLY 5 SHILLINGS 


Every person who has ever bought an 
INGERSOLL Keyless Watchat FIVE 
SHILLINGS is delighted, and invari 
ably shows his or her bargains to friends. 
Over 5,000 English polic emen are carrying 
INGERSOLL Watches, also hundreds 
of thousands of other persons of all ages 
and in all the walks of life. An INGER 
SOLL Watch closely resembles a 225 





















genuine Gold or Silver English Lever 
Watch. Twenty years’ warranty given with each INGE SOLL Watch soll by Symonds’ 
London Stores. Never before was such a bargain offered. We absolutely guarantee this is as 
represented. Now is the time to buy sone resent to some relative or friend. Price §/-, postage 
«i extra. A neat chain sent with the I ERSOLL Watch for only 1/- additional. The Watch 
aclve rtised above is in gent.’s size. We - the KONOLA Gold-Plate, Silveroid, or Oxydised 
Watch in lady's size, small and handsome, for only 7/6. Catalogue of watches and chains sent Free 

az BY Fost. 
You can order by post, and we guarantee the same satisfaction as if you were to call upon us. Send a 
Postal Order, crossed, made payable at London G.P.O., to Symonds’ London Stores, and your 
watch will come promptly. Mention name of Strand Magazine when writing to ui 


SYMONDS’ LONDON STORES, ers Peter Street, Manchester. 

















THE NATURAL 
6 ANGER: AND LAMBERT & CO.’S 
@ ONLY CURE. RINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
From the Author~ PRICE 1/-. The Largest, Choicest, Most Up-to-Date, and Most 
Cc. P. NEWCOMBE, 19, Elms Avenue, waren ESF le 
Muswell Hill, LONDON, N. Wholesale Prices Direct to the Public, thus Saving 
25 to 33 per cent. from Retailers’ Prices. 














Catalogue with /,300 Mlustrations may be had by all applicants, 
and will be sent post free to any address in the world. 























e cans 
A GOODLY XMAS GIFT FREE, 






























Real Diamond Ring, or BEST 


with Diamonds, Rubies, 


—- Diamonds and Rubie 





l8ct. gold, AA. Sapphires or Opals, as 











referred, 18ct. gold, 

ornan | referred. iect ook 
~arance wear splendidly, ani Car &d.ex COLD 
have well in the » ash . : RINCS 








A6éyd. Dress Length (52 ins. wide: in any one of 
the choice nev colours (including Kieck and 
Navy) of John Noble's serviceable — 
Cheviot Serges, Sma. t Vicuna Twills ONLY 
or rich, soft Zib.i nes, wil ratefy | 4 
the giver and gratify the recip ent 

Thes> materials are dainty in a». 6 











Splendid selection of Patt rns s nt 

FREE post, free w th our Catalogue of Neady- 
wearGarments Write to-day! 

JOHN NOBLE, ro. 


48, Brook St. Mills, MANCHESTER. 











Solid Signet Ring, Golt Lowest 
or Stone Top, Sct. 15 -, i 
18et. 





Solid Knot Ring, Sct 
gold, 10/-, 18t. gold, 















JypAoame SARAH BERNHAROT 


uses Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles with great 




















success for her throat and voice, and recommends them. ect. Gold Weddin Rt on esenin @ with 
PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES | | § #5! nazis’ +) Soba a 
( Bro ryngeal/ — oman = 
FOR VOICE, THROAT, @ CHEST. 
They act like a charm. LAMBERT & C0., — 


1, Hall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 












Sold in 1/- and 2/6 hoxes by Chemists and Stores, ar posted from 
PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS 
NGER STREET EON-TYNE. 








DEPOT 
EWCASTLE-O 
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ALCOHOLIC CAN 


Narcomania and Resu/tani Nervous Diseases. 





Cured at home without inconvenience by the recognised 

TURVEY TREATMENT. Success testified by officials of the 

Chureh of England Temperance Society, London Diocesan 

Branch, ete., and publicly demonstrated before a Medical 
Committee. 











The Daity CuronicLe (London) says, with reference to above Public Test, in a 
leading article : ‘‘ The conditions necessary to a fair and adequate trial were fully secured. 
The proper administration of the remedy (TH& Turvey TREATMENT) was vigilantly 
carried out. By the end of the week they are fortified against their ~raving for drink, so 
that they can safely be permitted to go at large. On the report of the medical officer, 
seven of the eight are pronounced cured—the eighth, however, is not admitted to be a 
failure, for the woman did not conform to the regulations laid down. Still, seven out of 
the eight cases, chosen with a special view to their extreme hopelessness, 
may well be accepted as a remarkable success.”’ 


(For full Account see Report, sent free.) 


TURVEY TREATMENT 


in addition to creating a permanent distaste for Alcohol and Narcotic Drugs, has 

a most beneficial and recuperating effect on the general health and nervous 

system. The Company has its highly qualified medical staff, who may be con- 

sulted (free) personally or by letter. The Treatment is sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad. 


The following testimonial is from an English Medical man who 
underwent the TURVEY TREATMENT two years ago. We shall be 
pleased to put any bona fide enquirer into communication with him. 
** September 22nd, 1903. 

**DEAR Srrs,—I am glad to report that I have not taken one single drop of anything alcoholic 
since the 30th day of October, 1901, on which day I began your Treatment. I have purposely deferred 
writing to you for two years in order to allow the Treatment a fair time test. Prior to that date I had 
been more or less drunk for years. I began the Treatment without any faith in it. For the last two 
years I have gone regularly to my club, or anywhere else where ‘ drinks’ are going, with perfect safety, 
for I feel no inclination for anything alcoholic, in fact, aleoholic drinks are really and actually 
repugnant to me. [ have been instrumental in getting at least half a dozen patients in S—— 
treated by your method, and in every case with perfect success. The money spent with you 
was the best investment I ever made. In confirmation of these statements I can refer you to Dr. ——, 
late principal Medical Officer of L——, to Dr. ——, Medical Superintendent of the C—— Hospital, 
and to a host of lay friends and relations of mine who are quite willing to corroborate the facts. I 


am quite willing to correspond with any bona fide enquirer. —Very truly yours, 
——, B.A. (Durham), M.B., C.M. Edin.” 





























Write (or call) for Treatise on Disease, Consultation Form, etc. 


Secretary, THE TURVEY TREATMENT CO., Ltd., 
1, Amberley House, Norfolk Street, STRAND, LONDON. 
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“EVER READ 





UNDER ANY CONDITIONS 


You can use an “ EVER-READY” 

ELECTRIC LIGHT anywhere and 

everywhere, under any conditions. 

They cannot blow out—are perfectly 

safe—and always ready with a clean, 
brilliant light. 






Write for our “A” Catalogue, describing 

the various forms of *' Ever-Ready” Electric 

Lights. it is sent Post Pree to Readers 
mentioning ‘Strand Magazine.” 


*" EVER-READY” HAND LAMP. 


No. 12.—Highly equipped 
and well ade, Enniiee 
with Battery, , 
Special Design with 

*rismatic Reflector, We. 
Covered in various col- 
ours of Morocco Leather, 

.; and Russian 
Leather, 278. 6d. 
Refills, 18. 6d. each. 








BRITISH MUTOSCOPE 


to any address (at Home or Abroad) 
on applic ation. 

Great Bargains in Steel Plate Engravings, 
Photogravures, &c. One Plate, 39. Ten 
(assorted subjects), 21/- Equal to plates 
sold elsewhere at One Guinea each 
THE SECRETARY, FINE ART DEPT., 

Artistic Photographic Co., Ltd., 

wk Oxrorp Srreer, Lonpon, Ww 
Mention ‘Strand Magazine 


























AND BIOGRAPH —ORu ANY LTD 


** ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS 


** EVER-READY ” 


ELECTRIC TORCH. 
No. 1 gives 6,000 FLASHES. 
12s. 6d. Complete. 
Invaluable round the 
house and to country 
Gentlemen. 























Clergymen, 
Naval and 
Army Officers, 
Mining Engineers, 
Surveyors, Librarians, 

Naturalists, etc., its = 
lity is very great Yan be 
lighted in a keg of ms 
without any danger. Covered in 
various colours of Morocco Leather, 
18s. .; Russian Leather, 21s. 


“‘ EVER - READY” WATCH-STAND 
Fitted with AND 


magnifying 
lens and long 
cord,enabling 
person in bed 
to see time 
without exer- 
tion. Also 
illuminates 
the room. : 
Price com-s 
plete, 146; 
Refills, 1/6. 










































KEITH’S aN 


12 YEARS OLD 
BLEND. 


| 


J. KEITH, 
HAMILTON, 


Scotch 
Malt Whisky 











SCOTLAND. 





18 THE BEST OLD WHISKY IN THE MARKET. 











TO THE DEAF. 


A Gentleman who cured himself of Deafness and 
Noises in the Head after fourteen years’ suffering 
will gladly send full particulars of the remedy post 
free. Address H. Ciirron, 45, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





DONT COUGH jz, 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 


EASILY CURE 
THE WORST COUCH. 


One gives relief. An increasing 

sale of over 80 years is a certain 

test of their value. Sold in 134d. 
tins everywhere. 













tTls 
e DQ 


« 42 Cents 


STAMPS 


The Editor of the Stamp Collector 
conducts a “Sales by Tender” Depart 
ment through which collectors can buy 
at. SO per cent, to 75 per cent. belo 
GIBBONS’ Current Catalogue 








” Prices. A specimen 40 pages an 
- photographic pintes of somes ~~ 
hi os of oo, FR from 





Editor, “ Stam lector,” Gen- 
stitution Hill. TRIRMINGHAM 
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HE new indoor game that is 
attracting so much atten- 
tion and growing so rapidly 
popular. It resembles Golf in 
that it has nine holes, scores kept 
the same, medal or match play, 
and takes steady nerve, lots of skill and 
luck. If vou do not know how to play 
Golf, this will teach you the game. The 
old and young alike enjoy Table Golf ; they 
can play day or night, rain or shine, 
Winter and Summer. 
The Board is finished in red, green, and 
natural wood, with a fine polish. 
Price 15/6, Complete, with Rule Book, 


BOOKLET FREE. 


J. FOOT & SON, 


Dept. T.G. 3, 
171, New Bond Street, London, Ww, 


HARPER & co., of BELFAST 
Royal Irish Travelling Rugs. 
~~ Quality, all Pure Wool, soft, as velvet, 
asseal. Size, 2i yds. by 12 yds., weight about 
Bib Stylish crimson, fawn, brown, or grey checks 
Direct from the Factory, at the Wholesale price of 
15.6. worth 22/6. Colonial & Foreign postage extra 
Make very acceptable Christmas presents. 64 pp. 
R Mlustrated Catalogue Free. 


Address: ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST. 


You Will ire If you | Never Forget 


peruse 
our little book on ‘“ AsSIMILATIVE 
Memory,” embracing the entire world- 
famous Lorsette Memory System. For only 
a few shillings you can quickly perfect 
your memory so as to avoid all the annoy- 
ing little slips and big costly lapses. 
Prospectus free; mention the “ Strand.” 
Funk & WaGNALLs Co., Publishers, 44, 
Fleet St.,p 


But Always [ ondon.} Remember 


UNIQUE 


XMAS, WEDDING, OR 
OTHER PRESENT. 


A Charming Flower Pot, made 
of Brass and Copper. Beautifully 
chased. Handsome ornament. 
Price (carriage paid) 146 each. 
Glady’s Glass Syndicate, 

_ 294, Camberwell ol Road, 

ndon, 8.B. 
Agents wanted. Write for particulars. 










































sy, 


Superior to any form of Bread known 
because of its Crispness & Digestibility. 


The ONLY 
Porridge Cake 


Warm a biscuit, 
and then serve. 
Simply pour on 
milk, and add 
sugar or salt. 


Samples Free. 
©.E. Ingersoll,324St. George’s House, Lasteheap, E.C. 

















OIL STOVES. 


EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY, & COMFORT 


SECURED BY OBTAINING 
BRITISH ONE OF OUR PRIZE 

















Sing Oe eaacin ea 
LABOUR. WARMING STOVES 
SEASON 


AT_ONCE. 


Have the BEST MAKE 
and avoid trouble. 


1903-4. 


Axk for Our Patent 
unrise Burner,” which 
~ universally acknow lodged to 
be the Best in the World, 
and to poovent Yo 
ment, have no other. 
The Largest Variety of 
Stoves in the World at 


PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 


Sop By 
ALL LRoNMONGERS, 


as illustrated, is the 
most effective and 
owerful stove ever 
ntroduced. 


Over One Million of our Stoves in use at the present time, 


Lighted and Extinguished in a moment. The result of over 31 years’ 
em verience. Write for New Illustrated Catalogue, post free to your 
reas, with ame of nearest agent It is eaereans AL 
LETTERS BE ADDRESSED IN FULL- 

- Rippingille’s ” ALBION LAMP COY., LTD., 
(The Oxtarvat “ Rippingille” Firm. Established 1872.) 
ASTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Or 6 & 7, Stonecutter St., Farringdon St., London, E.0. 
Contractors to His Majesty’s War Office, India Office, and leading 
Railway Companies. 

Manufacturers of Warming and Cooking Stoves and Every 

Description of Lamps. 
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FREE HELP 
FOR THE SICK 


DISEASES CURED. 


~aAnnnnneeAan™ 


Are you sick? Do you want to get well? Ifso this offer is 


of vi] importance to you. I can show you the way to get well. 
It is the way that I have proven successful in thousands of 
cases. As I sit writing, I can see files which contain letters 
from seventy thousand satisfied and grateful patients who have 


proven the value of my treatment by actual trial. If you could 
read a few of these letters telling of miraculous cures after years 
of suffering I would 


need no further 
argument to con- 
vince you of my 
ability I have 

passed the experi- 
mental stage. I 
know what I can 
do No matter 
what your disease 
I have cured many 
cases of Consump- 
tion, Bright's Dis- 
ease, Locomotor 
Ataxia, and Partial 
Paralysis that other 
doctors pronounced 
incurable. No 
matter how many 
doctors or patent 


medicines you have 


tried. The majority 
of my patients had 
tried all these in 
vain before they 
came tome. ICAN 
CURE YOU. This 
is a strong State 
ment, but I am 





willing to show my 


DR. JAMES W 


faith in my own KIDD 
ability. 

| WILL SEND YOU A FREE TREATMENT. You 
can be the judge. If you are satisfied, purchase further treat- 
ment if you need it. If you don't need it, recommend me to 
your friends. I feel sure of my pay in either case, because 
I know what pvy treatment will do. 

I have no sp:ciality.. Neither do I treat all diseases. Some 
require the bedside attention of a surgeon. If your case does I 
wil! -ll you so, and the information will not cost you anything. 
Y do not hesitate to write because someone has told you that 
yar disease is incurable. Every organ of the body is a perfect 


machine and will work perfectly if it is supplied with the proper 
torce from the nerves, and sufficient nourishment from the blood. 
I have learned how to supply this nerve force and blood nourish- 
ment. This is the secret of my success. This is why I can cure 
where others fail. 

have associated with me four of the most eminent specialists 
ir. America. Tell us all about your case. No matter what your 
a.lment, your correspondence will be considered entirely con- 
fidential. We will make a careful examination of it. The free 











treetment will be prepared and sent you by mail postage paid. 
It only costs you a stamp. I can use no stronger argument to 
convince you of my ability to cure you than this. You have 
everything to gain, nothing to lose. Write to-day. Address 
my private office as follows: Dr. JAMES W. KIDD, 42s, Baltes 
Block, Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A. 
f ‘{ COLLARS ei 
Fold.) 
2 3 the }-doz. 
Post Free. 


All shapes in stock or making. Send 

for sample short -fronted Business Shirt 

3/6 (dressed ready to wear). White 

Shirts " fitted, 2/3, 2/6, and 3/- each 
Carriage Paid one way 

Ly tand Collar Mnfr., 41, 47, 48, & 

Radford Road, Nottingham. 


ston yo. Post Free 


jv. C. PHILLI 
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Will be all the brighter for 
the writing man, if you give 
him 


Waterman's Ideal 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 





. . 






The best pen. The easic st-g ing pen. The 
well-behaved pen. The pen that does not 
blot or leak or spurt. The pen that 
does not give up or give in, but just 






keeps on writing. 
Used in the Royal Family. 


Pric. 10/6 upwards, of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 
ATION: 







In SILVER AND GOLD FOR PRESEN? 

L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 

12, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
(New York—173, Broadway.) 













As a Xmas Gift you 
cannot go wrong with 


WATERMAN’S IDEAL. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


By my Scientific Treatment Especially 
Prepared for Each Individual Case. 

I SUFFERED FOR YE’ 
with a humiliating growth of hair 
on my face, and tried many 
remedies without success; but I 
ultimately discovered the TRUE 
SECRET for the permanent re- 
moval of hair, and for more than 
two years have been applying 
my treatment to others, thereby 
rendering happiness to, and gain- 
ing thanks of, thousands of ladies, 

















I assert, and WILL PROVE TO 

YOU, that my treatment will = a" 

destroy the follicle, and otherwise // 7 ~)\ 
PERMANENTLY REMOVE C ~ 4? .f () 
THE HAIR FOR EVER. No ‘ 

trace is left on the skin after using, and the ehinaaat can 


be applied privately by yourself in your own chamber. 
IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME for 
further information, and I will convince you of all I claim. 
I will give prompt, personal, and strictly confidential at- 
tention to your letter. Being a woman, I know of the 
delicacy of such a matter as this, and act accordingly. 


HELEN TEMPLE, 8 PUGH PLACE, CARNABY STREET, LONDON, W 
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It is the fashion in 
class houses to send 


the domestic crockery needs re- 
plenishing 


goes twice as far this way. 
o 
Guinea Crate, containing— 


A Complete 


A Complete TEA SERVICE 
We also give as a Present 
A Complete TOILET SET 


above package, This 

amount cha: 

Art ( Jolours and for six persons, 
(5 pieces) in nice Floral Design. 
required) for 10'6 6 

THIS MAKES AN IDEAL WEDDING OR CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


@ speciality. Ask for what you wish, and we send you prices by return. 
These Goods are real Royal Semi-Porcelain, and non-crazing. Best Quality. Illustrated Catalogue Free to intending buyers. 


THE DRESDEN POTTERY CO., BURSLEM, stafforushire Potteries. 








rect 
to the Potteries whenever 
It is found that a sovereign 


Send your Postal Order 
for 21/- to-day for our Special 


AComplete DINNER SERVICE 
BREAKFAST SERVICE 


(full size) to each buyer of the 
ree Gift 

alone is — almost half the 
Each Garvice is in beautiful 
and the toilet set is full size 


All finished in re l ow (if 


Immediate delivery. packed free, satisfaction certain, and 50 per cent. saved. Bazaars catered for. Badged 
oods 


BILLIARDETTES HAIR. HAIR. HAIR. 


















eighd sides, solid, rubber cush. to Sx on Write Prof. G. F. MOSS, 44 & 


- + extending dining table, 
Yin. balls, two 4ft. cues, chalks, tips, 
spots, and wafers. Splendid practice Extremely interesting to all who through illness, = shock Lidue 

any other reason are losing their hair. 


nt home, almost fect . Set for 
table oft ‘ty ott. on, 22 Se. Separate CURES, with convincing photographs an sooo 4 


sliding point marker, 24in. long, 5/6 


ew MESSE, WHY LOSE IT? 


ree’ © Let loester. 


FAT FOLK 


u.cd tane 


Fells Reducing Tablets 


RECISTERED BY -GOVERNMENT 




























A REMARKABLE REMEDY 
that Reduces weight 28Ib. a month. 


Every person who is suffering from too much fat can easily be reduced in 
weight by this new remarkable remedy that quickly removes all superfluous fat 
in either sex at the rate of 7lb. A WEEK. 

iT IS GUARANTEED TO = WEIGHT 
with mat the slightest inconvenience. Do not be sree of evil consequences. It 
isa vegetable treatment, is perfectly safe, and gives such a degree of comfort as to 
astonis sh those who have panted and perspired under the weight of excessive fat. 
It improves the breathing, gives the heart freedom, takes off the big stomach, 


enables the lungs to expand naturally, and you feel a hundred times better the 
first day you try this wonderful HOME TREATMENT. 


Lost 40Ib. 4 perarh Br taking your Tablets, | am reduced 


Just to ae how effective, pleasant, and safe this remedy is to reduce weight, 
we are sending free trials. If you want one send us your name and address, and 
two stamps to pay for postage. It costs you nothing to try it. Each 
box is sent in a plain sealed packet, with no advertisement on it to indicate what 

Correspondence strictly confidential. Address : 


it contains. 


FELL FORMULA ASSOCIATION, 15, Century House, Regent Street, Londor, W. 
























with 70, Sparkenhoe Street, 
Leicester, for his ‘‘ TREATISE ON THE HAIR,” GRATIS. 







“ Getting Fleshier every day. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAI 


PERMANENTLY DESTROYED BY CAPILLUS. 
SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 


The permanent extirpation of hair without injury to the skin is a 

subject which has engrossed the attention and research of scientists for 

years, and the only method known to science previous te the discovery 

of Capillus was ELECTROLYsIS, an operation performed by means of a 

needle connected with an electric battery, and inserted into each separate 

follicle. This destroys the growth and permanently removes the hair ; 

but the operation is lengthy, because each follicle must be separately and 

accurately treated. Excessively painful (many who attempt its use give 

it up, being unable to endure the INTENSE torture inflicted) and very 

expensive, the cost of the operation ranging from £5 to £20, and often 

more, according to the growth of hair, amount of service necessary, and 

the financial condition of the patient ; and after results do not justify its 

use, as for each and every follicle, or hair sac, destroyed or burnt out by 

electrolysis, there remains a small white spot plainly discernible, resem- 

bling a miniature white bead beneath the cuticle. Th hese beads or spots 

are most unsightly in appearance, and are equally as disfiguring as 

objectionable hair. We mention Electrolysis and its we results, 

that you may form an opinion of its disappointing a f= ” 

Marred Beauty. chara sa, The skin of the face and other portions o. the body Beanty 

almost as plentifully supplied with hair follicles as the scalp, and upon every inch of kin’ omtus there are hundreds 
of undeveloped hair follicles; hence, new hair may make its appearance at any time, more especially after the age 
of maturity is reached. Should new hair make its appearance, persons can certain! ‘afford to devote a few minutes 
to eradicating this embarrassing and humiliating affliction. Capillus will leave no injurious results, and is the only 
solvent known to science for the permanent extirpation of hair without the slightest injury or disfiguration of the 
Capillus has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose; 
it is so simple, anyone can use it; dissolves and destroys the life principle of the bair, thereby rendering its 
future growth an utter impossibility. CAPILLUS REMOVES THE HAIR ONLY WHERE IT IS APPLIED. It has no effect 
whatever on the complexion, blood, health, or hair on any part of the person. It is especially prepared for the most 
delicate skin, which it leaves in the natural state. 

The number of applications required for Capillus to do its work effectually is governed by the thickness of the 
skin, the strength of the growth, and the depth of the roots of the hair; each case being peculiar to itself. The 
heavy and deep-rooted growth, such as the beard, or hair on moles, may require several applications before all the 
“oots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application. The: is not theory, it is practice ; if anyone 
tells you it can't be done, it is because they don't know; nothing is impossible to science, all who have used 


Capillus do know, 


One Bottle is sufficient. Large Size, 10s., Post Paid. Obtainable direct only. 
Not on Sale at Chemists. 


In order that no one may be in ignorance of this wonderful discovery, an authoritative book has been 


prepared which fully describes the nature of this chemical invention, and contains the most convincing 
testimonials from those who have proved its exterminating qualities. By sending your name and address to 
FRI I THE CAPILLUS MANUFACTURING CO., 18, CENTURY HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 


you will receive this book free. It will pay you to write to-day. Don't neglect to do so. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


To quickly introduce Capillus into this country we have decided to adopt the same plan as we did in America, 
and to place it with pushing agents. It often requires actual demonstration by removing hair from the face, hands, etc., 
of Ded. users, and this reason we desire to appoint a reliable person of either sex, in every locality, to show 
ant sell Capillus, to advertise or superintend advertising, to employ, supply, and oversee sub-agents when necessary, 
and to look after the interests of our house in general. Write for terms. 





most delicate skin. 


; Smoky Chimneys Cu 
CRASH! GRASH!! CRASH!!! | | MMMM vc sc'esrc sere 
r | PATENT “ACHE” REVOLVING SHOKE-CURER, 


" An instant and permanent Cure. yl Saget 

y time ; sale in the world. 000 in 

you make a step forward, practically the whole weight of your Delivered, carriage paid, to any oahee in the 
United Kingdom, on receipt of Postal Order for 





Have you ever thought what a tremendous amount of nerve 
energy is daily wasted in the exertion of walking? Eve: 


body goes upon the heel. It stands to reasor: that this con 

tinual crash, crash, must jar upon the nerves—anyhow, it did 12/6. . Printed directions sent with each. Any 
upon mine, and I started experimenting to try and find some person can fix them. State inside diameter of 
remedy ana BS succeeded ity rubber h el tips are the result chimney-pot. Particulars and Testimoniais of 
hes, and [I can thoroughly recommend them to | the Sorz Maxea— ( Eetablished 1850). 


of m™ 
ev erpbody. They have numerous advantages over other heels— | JOHN COCHRANE, Sheet Iron K Leith, 4.8. 
they are ithe salty cheaper (under = price), prevent slip- ‘6 - 
ping, and the “sucking” so commen with M4 
circular heels, is aa ‘eent You can ee / ALARMING NEWS 
coally ax thom, and they outlast three x3 The STARTLER Alarm Clock 
ordinary heels. , “ee 
y 7 - Beautifully finished clock, gilt brass case, on 
rice, « Der pair. solic . Extra Lowe and D> UBLE 
Trice, Gd. lid oak stand, Extra L Loup Do 
Mention whether for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's ° Ligh oo. ¥ J Se a oe 
S- a =a ee Bootmahers ing, and so well and accurately fitted as to be 
my.t 3 pairs for P.O., 16. almost impossible to get out of order. 9in. high. 
-— ene = ao : L- - : nt. 
. with order. Carriage free. 
J. J. ECKERT, Strood, Kent. pom returned in full if not satisfactory. 
Bem. a bes oe Dan Mullarky's Direct Supply 
a PATENT. Stores, Bradford, Englan 
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I Selection of the Best Highland Whiskies : 
in perfect combination. ; ; 3 
W. GREER & 00. Lrp., GLASGOW, and sie $88 
13 & 14, Tarsrry Sevare, LONDON, : Ea ™ ay iy 
Sse a EI ea st gt : ay” 
‘ ie ; 
ie ei 
A é <7 


She: Sold out of ‘GREER’S’! Plenty of other kinds! 


Mac: No *‘GREER’S’? Then I'll just tak’ a glass of 
cauld water ! 
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MACKINTOSHS 


éxctra-Cream— 


TOFFEE 


Doctors Recommend it. 

Delicious! Delicious!! Delicious!!! SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

If any difficulty in obtaining, send us Eight oy Stamps for a 
very Large Sample Packet sent Post Free. 


tied MACKINTOSH’S ,,.2!3.02 TREACLE TOFFEE ? 


J. MACKINTOSH, Ld, The Toffee Mills, Halifax. 
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**Isn’t it Delicious?” 
**1t's MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA-CREAM TOFFEE!” 


















Every Puff a Puff of 
Satisfaction with 


es “MASTA.” 













HE “ MASTA” PIPE hy lights where an ordinary 
Pipe bar leasure. It is the embodiment of per 
fection ped gh the ouly Patent Pipe whic h absolutely 

viates the p = ~ nicotine reaching the mouth 


ob 
or Pipe Bow! te m 

An exc: itent XMAS GIFT. 
Beautifully made and finished in all shapes. Worth 
its weyht in gold ut sold at 2/-, 3/8, S/-, 7/6, and 
upwards. Our “Hints to Smokers 
Booklet sent free. 










Underwear 


NON-IRRITATING, STRONG, & DURABLE, 
CANNOT THICKEN OR HARDEN. 
SOFT AND ELASTIC. 


Any Garment Shrunk in Washiug Replaced. 


Various textures 
and qualities for 
Ladies’ and Gent's 
wear. Of all 
Hosiers, Drapers, 
and Outfitters at 
home and abroad. 


From al! 
Tobacconists, 
Tine or 









‘(hese 2), 
153, Piece Strest, Lendoa, B.C. 




















f aa 
rs 
i; are ed Insist on 
Ladies’, 10d. “r WwW 1 ” 
Gent's, 18. . olsey 
The Best Looking Feel on Mark <== Cy and refuse 
~y Li imitations. 
ALATINE Revolving feta : aa 
If any difficulty 
RUBBER HEEL PAD. in obtaining write 
at once to the 
Your Boor Meet ALWAYS LEVEL “ Wolsey” 
wit WEAR 3°TO 6 MONTHS. Underwear 
Reduces fatigue. Recommended by Doctors. 


re 


PALATINE Rubber $Co., Preston. 


London Office: 6, Welborn Viaduct. 
. ana 


Claxton’ EAR-GAP 














Made by Special Process Which prevents 
Oracking, Stickiness, and ee ._— 
always soft and pliable. Gus Pantess ter 















For Remedying Prominent Ears, roof, OO Ate as shown), Black a yel 
Preventing Disfigurement in after life. iow, @/-. JACKETS, do. (96in. long), 7 11 
Keeps the Hair Tidy. OvE VERKALLS ee enor ni 2/3 be . ir wv rity 3 
2 S| 
=j| ‘nail sizes. Send measure round head just 1 COATS (Black or ‘Tell ey RLS of 






above cars. Price 3/11. Postage, 1d. 


S. M. CLAXTON, 108, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Imperial Cambric, very light tentare, with 
Bpaulette and Shoulder Pieces, 

2 and 18/6. Every description of dilskin 
Clothing. Send for Special Ustalogue to 
Parker's (Dept. 14), Lancaster. 

















CHARMING XMAS 


Superbly Finished in Russian and Morocco Leather, also in Solid Ebony with 


The most useful invention of Modern Times. 
‘ight you can possibly have. ‘ 












: 2' 
Ebony and Silver Fittings, 23-3. 
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“EVERREADY™ 








ortable 
Electric 









PRESENTS 


Silver Fittings, and many other pleasing styles at prices to suit everybody. 


Portable Electric Lights form t 
They are n 
Cyclists, & 


HAND LAMP. 


No, 12.—Highly equipped and 






well made, complete with 
nd Batte Ty, . Special De 2, 
sign, 19/-. Extra Batteries, ~ 

1/6 each. Useful when 


.» Boating, Riding, Cy- 


cling, Driving, ete. 




















DE LUXE, 

= Covered in Senpece 

Leather, in dark blue, 

dark green,or dark ced, 

26 -,& Russia Leather, 
7'6 each. Alsoin Solid 

Refills 1/6 each. 


SHAMROCK 
CLOCK & NIGHT 
LIGHT. 


Often during the n 
a light instantly 


Speci 


ight you need 
This supplies Adds 


-/SS ‘69 "ON ‘HONS BSumjem 1430013 SIU, \\) 
Wi 





No. 85. 
POCKET 
LICHT 
DE LUXE 


efills, 2:6 each, lasts many month 





The chine are a few of our many useful specialities. LB are invited to 
AT, - ty —4 our 
qa or Ti 


inepect our full assortment, or we shall be 
me Catalogue on receipt of Letter 


The Portable Electri 
102, Shaftesbury Avenue 




















12/6. 
teries, 1/6 each. 


ELECTRIC TORCH DE LUXE, 
Cover 
Morocco Leather, 
red, dark green, dark blue 


it. Besides, other lights are un This light should bein 
safe in a bedroom, and are not every tedroom. It is 
ready quickly An “ Evenx fitted with long cord 
Reapy ” is the only perfect night and magni- 

li¢ht o. +. — Superbly fying lens, 

mounted and finished in Green so that time 

aml Gold, 21/-, including Bat can be seen 

tery. Extra Batteries, 16 each. from a dis- 

tance. 





he most convenient, the safest, and the cleanest 


_ in varnous designs, and are particularly useful about the house and for Travellers, 
he following are a few of our most popular novelties : 


ELECTRIC TORCH. 


Provides Instant Electric Light W hen 

and Where Wanted. Indispensable 
round the House, in the Garden, 
on the Road, Every where. Oan 
Be CARRIED IN THE Pocket. 

No Wires, No Liquids. 
No Danger. 6,000 Bril- 
liant Flashes with- 
Sutra Bat- out recharging, 


al improved design, 
146. 


ed in Russia Leather, 21/-. 
186. In dark 
Extra 
Batteries, 16 each 


WATCH 


STAND AND ‘= 
NIGHT LIGHT : complete 


to Bedroom Comfort 


READING 
LAMP. 


Suitable for Fries, at - and 
Ladies or » Spare t 
Gentlemen. teries, 2/6 each 
Specially A wondeiful peo 
strong. for the 
Faultlessly yes. 
finished in a nes a 
plenty poll, ELECTRIC CIGAR-LIGHTER Shryey 
~ See-Contarven. . 
ete. Pric ©. “Lights by simply heing withdrawn The most Novel oem 
lete E: tr and Useful Invention of Modern Times. NoSmoker aheyr 
P hatte aon » shoukl be without one. Highly polished Oak Case. desired 
13 — with heavily plated Nickel Fittings. Price complete direction 


s. 
call at our Show-roems and 
No. 2 full Miustrated 


c Light SS: 


London. W. 
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There can he 


nodoabting the 


& man's 
success or fail 
ure depends. 


Memory 
Means Money 


To every man and woman struggling for 







a position in a business or profession the 
possession of a goo.l reliable memory is of the 
greatest possible awsi-tance. It would not be too 
much to say that without a good memory success is 


impossible 


TRAIN YOUR MEMORY 


i wish to sneceed, ° The hest positions in every business and profession 
are filled bs those with the best memories. Memory is the Keyaote of Efficiency! 
A Defective Memory is rarely inherent; but often the result of defective training 


The Pelman System of Memory Training 


makes a poor memory good, and a good memory better It develops and trains the natural memory, just as a 

eof physical evercises trains and deve'ops the muscles of the body. The System has been endorsed by business and 
professional men in every quarter of the globe: financiers, bankers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, journalists, 
ers, students, tc, &c., have all testified to Ce practical value of the course. The Polman Gyetem offers such real and 
great wivantage thet no man or women can affor » ignore it; we offer every proof of the truth of allweclaim. We ask 
you to investigate thew proe’s; to consider how much the possession of a good memory would help you in life; to write 
for a coy ate Pelman's treatise (free by pest / and copies of the innumerable testimonials from les ading men everywhere. 

The s short. and the lessons simple and interesting. They are taught in six languages, and the most reluctant 
student can > aanstet the whole System in six weeks by half an hour's daily study 


THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 
22, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
CHICAGO: 1699 Masonic Temple. PARIS: Ave. de Neuilly, 109. MUNICH: Mozartstrasse, 9. 
MELBOURNE: G.P.O., Box 4o2. NATAL: Lynn Buildings, Durban. 





































— = 


Write for our 
Catalogue. 1 6/6 
Len 


Post Free. 













Without 
Asbestos 


' of . TOGYES (Patent) ASBESTOS (Hygienic) SOCKS. 
D 4 They are warm in Winter, and Prevent Wet, Perspiring, Inflamed, or 

Tender Feet, and Cure Corns, Bunions, and Callosities, and are the 
most practical boot sock ever made Try a pair, tney'li pi e you 
juatities, 6d , 1/-, 2)- per pair, post free all over the world on receipt of P.O. 


Write for descriptive yo Lar ge discount to Retailers. Wholesale 
Agents Wanted — Ur. F. Hogyes (Dept. 7), 67, A\dersgate St., London, E.t 


aa ent Lo-het, 


FREE SAMPLE. POST FREE. 


















COMMPRREOEOREEI Ite cooppaneneanee 


vreneneetientyr 





oer venenteenniininae 














“Perfect at ALL Points.” 


More than that we need not say. There is no better pen 


than the 66 NEPTUNE” FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Try it. Your money back in a week if you are not con- 
pletely satisfied. Of all Stationers, or send P.O. to the 
ane Burge, Warren & Ridgiey, 
td., Gt. Saffron Hill, London, E.L 


in the direction of Health, , 
Ease, and Comfort is taken 4 hesto. 
shestos 
when you buy a pair of sis c, 
¢ 


Abpress 
MISS HAYNES 


MAnNSCERESS 


55. FANN STREET [E 



















































































GRAND SELECTION of 


BREECHLOADERS 


st marvellously low prices. From 2Q/- 
each. Approval. Latest Improved Models. 
HAMMER CUNS, HAMMERLESS 
GUNS, EJECTOR CUNS. 
Catalogue Free. Please mention Magazine 
BS & REYNOLDS, 48, Devon- 
shire &t., Bloomsbury, London 







Thousands of Testimonials. Sample Bottle sent 










Pharmaceutical Chemist, 25, High Street, Belfast. 


FITS CURED 


From the first dose of Ozerime fits cease. It has cured 
permanently the very worst cases of Epilepsy when every 
other remedy had failed. Price 4/6 and 11/-, post free 
| exchange for this advertisement. Test it. 1. W. NICHOLL, 


free in 


40 
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No Smoke. No Smell. 
No Glass Chimney to Break. 
Great Heat from little Oil. 





"UNG LAH 
‘ . 






liyz 





\\ i 
AAVAAA 












Ki 
AFTER rat 


Cleanliness, Convenience & Comfort 
An ideal Sanitary Stove for heating Halls 
and Passages, warming Bedrooms and Bath- 
rooms betore disrobing, also for maintaining 
an even temperature in Sick rooms, Nurser- 
les, Conservatories, &c., as well as many 
other daily uses and cases of emergency. 
May be moved from room to room as needed. 
Improved central draught Burner with re- 
movable Oil Fount and Automatic Indicator, 
80,000 in ure. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Prices form 21/-t>60/- Descriptive Booklet Free, 


J. FOOT & SON, 
(Dept. O.H. 3,) 
171 New Bond Street, London, W. 

























nREX Razor STROPPING al 
— MACHINE — 


BY THE HELP OF THIS CLEVER LITTLE INVENTION YOU 
CAN PUT AKEEN EDCE DNANY RAZOR INA FEW SECONDS. 
NO TROUBLE. CANNOT CET OUT OF ORDER. — 

a == WILL ENSURE URE A PERFELT ae, 


















BICCER 


WACES 
AND 


BETTER 
POSITIONS 


















No matter what is your present situation, we 
can show you how to improve it. We have 







been the means of lifting thousands from the 
overcrowded and poorly paid trades to a 
paying profession. Do you want to advance 
in life ; to earn bigger wages? Then let us tell 






TIME. 


you how to do it in your SPARI 


WE TEACH BY POST 


Electrical Engineering. Mechanical Engineer- 
Steam Engineering. ing. 

Electric Lighting. Electric Tramways. 
Short Electric Course. Electric Motorman’s 
Dynamo Tender Course. Course. 

Mechanical Drawing. | Telephony. Telegraphy. 












WHY NOT QUALIFY YOURSELF 
in your spare time, as thousands of our old 
students have done, in all walks cf life? Our 
Institute is recommended by Thomas A. Edison, 
and leading British Engineers. Our Courses 
are prac ical, and prepared only by the best 
practical experts. Our Fees can be paid by 
Easy Monthly Instalments. We supply all 
Books Free of Charge. Why not write 
to-day for our interesting Sooklet, ‘*Can I 
Become an Electrical or Mechanical Engineer,” 
will send it you Free? 















and we 











The Electrical Engineer Institute of 
Correspondence Instruction, 

427, Temple Cnambers, Temple Avenue, 

London, E.C. 
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THE WELKIN 
FOLDING HORN 


' FOR PHONOGRAPHS, etc. 
iS (Patented Eng. and U.S.A 
7 ¢ Gives a big, round, open-air effect 


— | without “ brass” or“ blast.” Remarkably 
TT SR EE - clear. Very light and attractive in 


appearance, and will go in the pocket 
66 =a” t = Particulars from— 

To the Readers of ‘‘Strand Magazize. Sects Gidae lnaeee & Gadi 

f Edison Phonos. and Gold-Moulded 

Records, Loxerorp Prace, Lonesicut 


ITE enormous demand for samples of 
MANCHESTER. 


Essence de Ricqleés, in response to 
our previous advertisement, has compelled us 
to secure a further huge consignment. 

We have therefore set aside for readers of 
STRAND MAGAZINE, 10,000 dainty samples of 
this invaluable home-remedy. 
Essence de Son srs Lonpot 

CONSULTATIONS FREE. 
Ricqlés }| ASiEMS FRE 
It costs you nothing to prove the value of Hinksman's 


for Asthma Reliever in Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping 

Cough, as a t card will bring you a FREE TRIAL. 
It is supplied by all Chemists in tins at 1/-, or t free 
same price by J. HINKSMAN, Chemist, Carluke, N.B. 


RHEUMATISM 
CURED 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE 





has been in use all over the Continent 
upwards of 65 years. 

Its exquisite taste and delicious fragrance, its 
refreshing coolness and stimulating qualities, 
act like a charm on the jaded nerves and 
digestive organs. Indispensable in every home. 

We will send a Dainty Sample Bottle, with 
beautifully illustrated art booklet, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE to every reader mentioning 
STRAND MAGAZINE. Address in full 


ESSENCE DE RICQLES, Dept. 18, 
c/o 0. FORNARO & CO., 69, Mark Lane, LONDON, E.C. 


ZO 








For NEURALGIA and 
Pain-racked Nerves. 





WHERE THE PAIN 
STRIKES. 
You may test whether 
ZOX will not remove the 
in in these nerves, 
REE. The Proprietors 


are confident of the effi- 
cacy of ZOX, and will send 
two powders gratis to 
any reader of ‘‘ The Strand” 
sending stamped addressed 


envelope. 


NEURALGIA is a Disease 
of the Nerves, and most com- 
monly attacks the nerves of the 
face. The illustration above 
presents in the prominent lines 
the nerves of the fifth branch, 
which are most liable to the 
attacks of Neuralgia. All who 
suffer will be glad to know of 
ZOX, a Simple and Sure 
Remedy, certified free from in- 
jurious substance by Dr, A. 8B. 


Griffiths 


The Proprietors of the Remedy 
offer to send two free sample 
ZOX Powders to any reader 
of “The Strand who will 
send them a stamped addressed 
envelope 








ZOX Powders can be obtained of Chemists, Stores, 


&c., at 1/+ and 2/6 a box, or post free from— 


The ZOX co., as LONDON EO” 








Certain causes of pain can be better relieved through 
the skin than through the mouth—certainly more 
safely. This is particularly true of Rheumatism, the 
most painful of diseases. 


s 


SG Brice 


Magic Foot Drafts work like Magic. Cured 
atients tell us they perform miracles, They do not. 

They are scientific—logical. The foot pores are the 
largest in the body, and are over rich nerve and vas- 
cular centres. The Draft on the Foot acts through 
them on every inch of the body—curing Rheumatism 
no matter where located. Our booklet makes the 
reason clear. 

68 per cent. of the nitrogen in the sweat absorbed by 
Magic Foot Drafts is in the form of the poison Urea 
(uric acid) which causes Rheumatism. But we don't 
ask you to believe even our thousands of cured 
patients—we will cure you. If you have rheumatism, 
send us your name and we will send you a pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts, free on approval. If you are 
satisfied with the benefit received, then send us 4s. 6d. 
for the Drafts. If not, keep your money. Write to-day 
to the Magic Foot Draft Company, 3, Pugh’s Place, 
Colden Square, London, W. id no money, simply 
4d. in stamps to cover the cost of this announcement. 
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A BISSELL 
CARPET SWEEPER 


is the one Christmas Gift that 
combines beauty with intense 
@ tility = 


Stores, Ironmongers and House Furnish- 
ers in every part of the United 
Kingdom are now showing the 
Bissells, specially selected for 
Christmastide, in an 
assortment of twelve 
magnificently figured 
cabinet woods. 
No ordinary 


















sweeper has so Sold 
high a finish or so Every- 
many patented where 
improve: at the 
ments Fixed Cash 
as the Prices :— 
Bissell, 

. 99, 106, 





13:3,149 &17/3. 


No matter where bought it is 
guaranteed by the Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Company, 
the largest and only exclu- 
sive Carpet Sweeper manu- 
facturers in the world. 


te WH BEARING 


CARPET SWEEPERS 


wom Somme Eanes Cossee Inuse 
MBRIC 
DY’sS 
HANDK KERCHIEF 
in be i to RNS 


f the Srxanp Macazine se 


ILLUSTRATED LIST & ‘Samples 


The BRITISH LINEN CO., Oxford St., LONDON. 
FOR 


FACTS te FAT 


Send one penny stamp for a full des- 
criptive Pamphlet on the rational, 
natural treatment of Obesity... . 


























No Drugs. No Abstinence from Food, 
No Dieting. No Toilsome Massage. 
No Wearisome Training. 
No Discomfort . ..: 
Harmless and Rapid. External Treatment. 


Address— S, M. AMIRAL, 
75, FARRINGDON RD., LONDON, E.C 












————____———— 
ELECTRIC SCARF PIN. 


Latest Novelty Out! Handsome 4 
Pin, together with Connections, Push, Ys 
and Kattery complete. Best Three- 


Cell Batterie: only used, 
last for months. 

Price complete and post free, 3/6 ea. 
Extra Batterves, 1/2 each, post free 


Will 
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Established 1579. 































Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Grippe, Hay Fever. 


CRESOLENE is a long-established and standard rem- 
edy for the diseases indicated. It cures because the 
air, rendered strongly antiseptic, is carried over the 
diseased surfaces of the bronchial tubes with every 
breath, giving prolonged and constant treatment. 
Those of a consumptive tendency. or sufferers from 
chronic bronchitis, find immediate relief from coughs 
or inflamed conditions of the throat. 

If your child complains of sore throat, particularly 
when Diphtheria or Scarlet Feveris about, use CRESO- 
LENE at once. Laboratory tests show that vapor- 
ized CRESOLENE kills diphtheria germs. 

CRESOLENE is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 


Ask your physician about it. Descriptive booklet, 
with proots of its value, on request. 


All Chemists. 













CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
destroying in its action. 
To be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 
the throat. 
At ait Chemists. 











Snow Hill, Birmingha 








FRANK CLARRE, Gothic Arcade, 
i emingham 











ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lid., Agents, 
Lombard Street, London, E. C. 
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Write to the MIDLAND FURNISHING COMPANY, 
69 to 77, JUDD ST., KING’S CROSS, LONDON, 


ror NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and GUIDE 
SHOWING “HOW TO FURNISH” TASTEFULLY AND INEXPENSIVELY 


EITHER FOR CASH OR ON ARRANGED TERMS. 
carved American Wolpe « or 


Handsomely 

Satin Waln 
TERMS. a qin! with bevelled plat lass 
TOWN OR COUNTRY Drawers atied with ees cules taba a ties 
. Top and double 


worrs. Per Mowrna. oot heel drawers ; 
. tiled back Washstand, fitted with chamber 


ond towel rail —_ — and Two 
e Chairs. Price 610 








eocooooa@oF! 


410 


NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED. 
COUNTRY ORDERS CARRIAGE 
d. ) 


Goods packed and delivered free. 


RAR tous Lour 
BINET, fitted with bevelle 
So of glass in back and raised o 
sunk centre, bottom fitted with tran 
parent plate-glass door. cupboard and 
shelves for display of bric-a-brac 
Price £6 Gs. 








MIDLAND FURNISHING CO., ines’ Gross, voncon: 








POCKET 
DARK 
ROOM 


18 THE. 
GREATEST BOON 
EVER OFFERED TO 
The Great THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Photographic ~ PUBLIC. 
Novelty. The 
Pocket Dark Room. -_ 2.2... 
No more need to grope about in a dark room, 
No Ruby Lamps, Developing Dishes, Measures, 
Mess, or Staining of the Fingers or Dress. 


DEVELOP YOUR NEGATIVES IN DAYLICHT OR 
ANY LICHT, ANYWHERE, WITH THE POCKET 
DARK iM. 


“Cinderella No need toknow anything of developing. No rock- 

Lewis's Wonderful Velveteen, at 2/- a yard, is equal in appear- ing or other attention necessary while develop- 
ance to the best Genoa Velvet, and its durability is the wonder of li F 1 | 1 
all who have had itin wear It is Manufactured in En: fiend, ment is proceeding. very exposure developec 
and can my be obtained direct from LEWIS" s in separately, according to its requirements, 
Street. ‘anches ster, who will forward a large = 
PATTERNS, = AT tating Feock and all the New Colours a THE PROCRESS OF DEVELOPMENT CAN BE SEEN. 
Pastel Shades. on application. Fast Pus, Fast > > - = ” en ~ 
Dven. Every " 3 ARANTEED is quality is sold by the best The Pocket Dark Room develops roll films, flat films, 
drapers at 36, 46, and 56 a yard, but Lewrs's Manufacture this or glass plates. Prices from 20/- up 
Velveteen themselves, and sell it direct to the public at 2/- a yard . seantitinened Stine ie 
SEASONABLE DRESS MATERIALS. Wonderful Value. Also obtainab Pe edaaapagensrcoche dagen niche ata 

Warre ror Parrexns Please mention “Strand Magazine,” qtainable — °| The POCKET PHOTOCRAPHY 

: COMPANY, Ltd., 


Lewis's, Maric: St. MANCHESTER Olertenwell Ra BC. 56, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C. 
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THIS HANDSOME 
BEDROOM SUITE 


could not be bought from any ordinary credit dealer for 
double the price we ask. Our system and prices show the 
advantages of dealing direct for cash with the manufacturers, 
DESCRIPTION Lor 851: C ‘omprising Handsome 
Satin Walnut WARDROBE, 3ft ay el lat 88 
door, with Drawer under; D 
Drawers, also four Jewel Dr: awers, oh wi ‘th two Swing 
Revelled Mirrors and Centre Mirror; WASH STAND. Marble 
Top, full cupboard under, double row of tiles in back, Towel 
Ry uils; 2 and TWO CHAIRS 
- This suite is elegant in aoe. 
and will prove servicea in use, 
10: Guineas being beautifully designed and 
strongly built to give every satis- 
faction. 





Sent Carriage Paid to 
any part of the United 
Kingdom on receipt of , . 
cheque or money order. 
We take all the riak in 8 
transit. Money re- - 
funded in full if not 
satisfactory 














Lor 850: 


Extra strong Bedstead, 

4ft. Gin. by 6ft. 6in., 

villars, double brass 

1eavy brass knobs and mounts; 

double woven wire mattress on 

strong frame ; 1 wool-bordered Mat 

tress in striped Belgian tick; 1 mill- 

puff bolster ; 2 well-filled feather 

pillows. The lot, carefully packed, carriage paid, 58/6. 

FREE Our Huge Illustrated Album of Bargains sent Post 
® Free to any address. Contains 600 startling offers 

in Furniture, Bedsteads and ding, and every 

description of Household Goods. Write this evening to— 


, 
































Mighest Grade Semi-Porcelain, Lovely Flown Blue Design. 
Piece Tea Set, 8 - 
Combination Tea and Breakfast Set, 96. 
Prices include carriage to your door. 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 

The above Tea Service is only one of our extraordinary 
bargains. Get our Pine Art Catalogue, which gives full 
particulars and illustrates all our Lines in their Natural 
Colours. Sent Post Free. 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY OO., 
Dept. A, LONGTON, STAFFS. 





HAVING with a ‘ Yankee” Gem keeps 
you away from ‘‘ disease breeding” barber 
shops and makes self shaving an enjoyable 
two minute task. The wy ankee” Gem 
Safety Razor is so perfectly constructed that 
you can’t cut your face if you try to. The 
** Yankee” Gem is the highest type of Safety 
Razor making, protected by recently allowed 
U. S. and English Patents. 





What a ‘‘Yankee”’ Gem 
Safety Razor really is. 
Use the “ Yankee" Gem Safety Razor 
exactly as you do the old style razor. 
The blade is so adjusted that accidents 
of shaving are a le whether you 


press lightly or hard. The beard is 
evenly and easily removed, irrespective 
of the peculiarities of the growth. It 
is cleaner than the old way because the 
construction is such that the lather is 
gathered and held in the frame as you 
dre aw the razor over your beard, and 
is then cleaned by running water. 











We will gladly send you additional facts about 
*Vankee” Gem Safety Razors and the many styles in 
which they are made up into sets. ‘Also about 
** Yankee” Stropping Machines, an invaluable help to 
self-shavers. 

Insist that your Cutlery Dealer or Jeweller supply 
you “ Yankee” Gem Safety Razors in preference to 
any falsely represented “‘just as good,” otherwise you 
can be supplied from factory. 


RETAIL PRICES POST PAID. 


Razor in tin box.. 

Razor with two blades, in handsome 
morocco case 

Razor with three blades, in handsome 
morocco case 

— Stropping ‘Machine and 
trop 


8/- 


THE REICHARD & SCHEUBER MFC. cO., 
66, DUANE ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A, 


British Agent: R. PERRIN, 59, 61, Hatton 
Garden, London, E. 
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DAINTY THINGS 


THE THINGS:A - 





THE THINGS T® 
WASH WITH 
SAPON” 


~ Bal 


PS Dae 


CLEANSER 


FREE TRIAL PACKE Costs only a postcard. Write— 
SAPON, Ltd. (Dept. 45), St. Swithin’s Chambers, London, 


Read the following We get hundreds of such letters from users 








“Tt is a pleasure to vash with it. Iiave not troubled to save the coupons It is well 
worth the money without. (Name on application. ) 
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Pearces Presents Solid Silver} 


Si ver For the Festive Season. 








Postal trading with us by 











means of our complete 
Hi unique and artistic Illus- fy 
] ass trate . G uide ent ails 
n --* 
WE take all risks 
pay postage, and 
guarantee satisfaction or return ¥ 
the « 1 
Unsolicited expressions of ap- 
proval are constantly arriving. 


Patronised 
a + ss 
Rogalty. 


fee 
every description 
Special Novelties 


send for 
NEW CATALOGUE 
2000, ILLUSTRATION. 


Pearce 3 Sons 
Huddersfield. 





















A FURTHER FREE GIFT 


TO THE CONSUMERS OF 


‘PROVOST’ OATS 


First, it was a splendid best quality Enamelled Porringer. 
Next it was a beautiful Si.ver-Plated Spoon. 
Now, to complete the set, the offer is made of a 

9 Enameled 


‘Provost ~« Plate 


- A finely finished pure metal plate in beautiful white enamel highly artistic in shape 

A COUPON IS ON and design, and ornamented in gold. Areal triumph of modern metal ware. The very 
thing for eating Provost Oats Porridge from, and equally suitable for general use. Easily 

EVERY PACKET OF washed, clean and nice to use. and delightful to eat from. Unbreakable, and will last for 

‘PROVOST’ OATS. _—. a a plate for children. A dainty plate always adds to the enjoyment of the 
at is on ib. 

















HOW TO GET Send in 20 2-b. Coupons, or 3 2-lb. 
Coupons and 9d. Gash, and it will 


\ THE PLATE .. be forwarded free. 
\A* 














Send Coupons to R. ROBINSON & SONS, Annan, N.B. 

























































































This unique clock is constructed on 
entirely new and original principles 
With but one winding it goes for 
days that is, one year, one month, and 
one week. The circular pendulum seen in 
the picture does not swing backwards 
and forwards as in an ordinary clock 
but revolves slowly and noiselessly to 
the right and left alternately 

Thus, with one winding, this remark 
able clock silently and ceaselessly points 
the hours and minutes, whilst the days 
pass into weeks and weeks into months 
until more than a year has passed away 

The finest workmanship and skill 
have been called upon to produce this 
masterpiece tach clock is put together 
with the saine accuracy, and is regulated 
to a nicety, which is absolutely necessary 
in such a timepiece 

The clock is most artistically made, 
and is quite open, showing the movement 
The plates, pillars, base, and pendulum 
are made ‘of finest polished brass, and 
the working parts of hardened and bur 
nished steel. Handsor ream enam 
elled dial Supplied complete with 
pretty glass shade as illustrated. The 
whole standing over cleven inches high 


indeed a Work of Art anda 
Marvel at the Price. 
PRICE £25 -0-0O OWLY. 


(Foreign and Colonial Orders, 5/- extra.) 


TERMS. — Net Cash with order. Clock 
forwarded Carriage Pau Money re 
turned f this great novelty docs not 
surprise and please you 

If desired, deferred payments 
may be arranged by writing us 
We shall be pleased to answer 
any enquiries. 

A few thoroughly respectable 
men can have an agency for this 
special clock. 
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A 400-DAY < 
















CLOCK. 


The Greatest 
Novelty of the 
Century. 






















Coes for over 


ONE YEAR 


with one winding. 


































A clock that should be 
in every refined and 
artistic home. 






Much appreciated as a 
Wedding Present. 




















KEMPS, LTD., 


27 & 28, FETTER LANE, 


LONDON, E.C. 









icycles 


Prices from £10 10s. 


With Dunlop Tyres, Brooks 
Saddie, and Two Brakes. . . 





The Enfield Art Booklet FREE of all our Y nts or direct— 


ENFIELD CYCLE CO., Ltd., 


Department 4. 





EDDITCH. 
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NON-SLIPPING 
REVOLVING 


RUBBER 




















everywhere 
Ladies 10°, Mens’ 14 pair. 


LEARN MUSIC 


Correspondence Instruction in Theory and Harmony 
Spare time study. Successful Course. Saves expense and 
time. Suitable for players of all instruments—vocalists, 
amateurs, or beginners. Private, individual, and per 
sonal attention. Highly recommended. Over 200 recent 
endorsements. Send for free explanatory Booklet 


















HERBERT WHITELEY, Dobcross, Oldham. 





To BR. goby pt id oXcme we keyeats 


Apply to FROST & REED, ART PUBLISHERS, of BRISTOL & CLIFTON, 


for the lust priced Catalogue f Etchings and tngravin, 


t 


stumy to partly co 





! le Pictures ntaining over 


rst which sum will be ” ato Pur haser 
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The ‘* Angelus’”’ 
as an Entertainer, 
is a constant source of enjoyment. 


Purchased by Royalty 
and the World’s Greatest Musicians. 


The “‘ANCELUS” is the Most Perfect, 
Artistic, and Human-Like in Technique, 
Control of Tempo, and Expression. 


which the player loves. 








The ‘ANGELUS’ Enables Everyone to Play 


at sight all the classical and popular music of the world like an accomplished pianist with all the tifying sense of power and Satenast 
H a i is the only Piano-Player with Orchestral ; 

obtained as a Piano-Player Cae EASY TERMS. Discount for Cash. LL 
IC should write for Free Catalogue 


3. HERBERT MARSHALL (Dept. 20), Regent House, 233, Regent Street, London, 
OE ne 





aw lan Combination, or 
LOVERS OF TRULY ARTISTIC 
No. 20 giving full particulars. 

Ww. 











CYCLING MADE EASY 


to all—if the 


Fagan Two Speed Hub 


is used. 


No trouble, no exertion, 
whether up hill, up wind, or 
along the level. The low 
gear makes the former easy, 
the high gear reduces exer- 
tion along the level. A simple 
and reliable device, there is 
nothing that can possibly 
go wrong. Descriptive Book- 
let free from 


EADIE MFC. CO., LD., 
Dept. J. REDDITCH. 


Foot Comfort 


TRICKER’S 
Hygienic “sc... Boots 


Made with our New Patent CORK DAMP-PROOF 
Process. The —— appeals to Common 
ense. 

CORK next the Foot—That’s for COMFORT. 
LEATHER next the Ground—That’s for WEAR. 


DIRECT from the BOOT-MAKING TOWN. 


Made to measure for each customer on either English 
or American fitting Models. Our American shape 
boots are made on exactly the same shape and fitting 
Models as a Real American Boot, the leather used is 
50 per cent. better and longer wearing, and they 
are made by Hand by the best British workmen, in 
Northampton. 


PRICE 17/6 PER PAIR. 


(Ladies’ or Gentlemen's). Carriage paid in 
British Isles. (Colonial and Foreign Orders 
3/- extra, carriage paid.) 

Send for our Easy and SIMPLE Self- Monsure. 
ment Form (Patented), We GUARANTEE 
to Fit you by it 


R. E. TRICKER & CO. 
(Dept. S), Hand-Sewn Boot Factory, 
NORTHAMPTON. / 
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PLAYERS 


MEDIUM 


Navy Cut 
Cigarettes 


‘In Packets 
10 and 20 








BUCHAN’S 


Old Blended Scotch is a choice 
Highland Malt Whiskey with 
a flavour of its own, and is 
prized by Prince and Peasant. 
Matured, Blended, and Bottled 
by Andrew Buchan & Co., Wine 
and Spirit Merchants, Rhymney. 








bent 
“HOw very ong ty encils last: 
You use the same one ail ne time, 
All mine wear out and break so fast- 
A dozen ry your one, xe Im 
Parficular Sayer ul 
Both use.a Shar = them like 
PROFESSOR: oh fo ount of care m Tad 
Preserves an ill:made pencil lon 
For when ~ lead. dis Coarse and~bad 
You. cant ifto be sfron 
ont et we e our Mut io” ore, 


iad only HARI DIMUTH 


KOH-I-NOOR. 
THE PENCIL WITH THE LASTING POINT, 


‘Twas never Known fo disappoinr. 


OF STATIONERS, ARTISTS-COLOVRMEN, ANO 
PHOTOCRAPHIC DEALERS. 


“6 KOn | NOOR 
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THE BEST XMAS 


PRESENT for CHILDREN 


The Cheapest and Best Books in the 
World are the 


Books for 
the Bairns. 


No Home should be without them. 


THEY ARE THE CLASSICS OF THE NURSERY. 


ied Monthly. Price 14.; by Post 14d. Freely Illustrated. 
ere are about go different numbers, but the following 
selection will show the scope and variety of the series : 


Esop's Fables. Punch and Judy. 

The Tales and Wonders 3, King Arthur and his 
Knights. 

rhe Sleeping Beauty. 

(Nature 


of Jesus. 

Nursery Rhymes. 

Nursery Tales. 7. Jan. to Dee. 
. Reynard the Fox. Studies.) 
Brer Rabbit. The Enchanted Doll. 
Cinderella, and other Tales of Long Ago. 

Fairy Tales. 5. Fairy Tales from China. 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Pro- The Red Cross Knight. 

gress.” Part 1. 55. Story Book of Country 
The Story of the Robins. Scenes. 
rhe Christmas Stocking. Indian Fairy Tales. 
Stories from Hans Ander- 8. The Snow Queen. 

sen. o. The Wonder Book. 
Stories from ‘ Grimm's . Brer Fox’s Adventures. 

Fairy Tales. Stories from Ancient 
Eyes and No Eyes, and Rome. 

the Three Giants, 5. UncleTom’s Cabin. Part 1. 
Gulliver among the . King Alfred the Great. 

Giants. 3. Shock-Headed Peter. 
lhe Christmas Tree. . Cinderella. A Musical 
lravels of Baron Mun- Play. 

chausen. . Father Christmas. 
fale of a Donkey’s Life. . Don Quixote. Part 1. 
Sinbad the Sailor. 3. Don Quixote. Part 2. 
Labours of Hercules. 77- Fairy Tales from Persia. 
Robinson Crusoe. Part 1. 78. Fairy Tales from Japan. 
Robinson Crusoe. Part 2. 79. Fairy Tales from Africa. 
Perseus the Gorgon ©. Sunday Stories. 

Slaye . Dick Whittington. A 


























Hl ms i\ INT 
TRY THIS BRAND FOR CHRISTMAS. 
IT IS CHEAP, BUT REMARKABLY GOOD. 


Box of 50, 6/6; Box of 26, 3/6. Post free. 
Sample Box of 7 —- 1¥- Post free. 





Price List of iin: and Cigarettes free on application 


BRACKETT & CO., 
15, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, 
London, E.C. 








\ladk fin. and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp, 

Hymns with Pictures. 

Great Events in British 
History. 

rhe Stolen Princess. 

Seven Champions of 
Christendom. 
fom Thumb's Adven- 
tures, 

The rrotty Book. 

Fairy Tales from Flower- 
land. 


Music (Vocal Score) for Nos. 


These particulars will save you 


Musical Play. 
John Gilpin. 


3. Stories from Chaucer. 
. Illustrated School Reci- 


tations. 

The Babes in the Wood, 
and other Nursery 
Tales. 

Animal Stories. 

The Pied Piper. 

Tales from Shakespeare. 


. Beauty and the Beast. 


A Fairy Tale Play. 


, 81 and 93, price 18. each. 


endless trouble when you come 


consider how you may give the greatest amount tof phangare, either 


» your own or other people's children, 
EAR; and the same particulars will Gaetan you to an 
Nursery, which will astonish 


NEW YE 


Illustrated Edition of the Classics of the 


at CHR 


AS or in the 


1 if you have never seen it before 
A Parcel of 84 different books will be sent to any address 
in the world, post free, for 10/6, or to addresses in the 
United Kingdom for 7/6. 


A BOX OF 70 BOOKS for 7s. 


If you are able to spend 7s. on a present for a hoy or girl, a set of 70 
nay be sent ina xis box to any address in the United Kingdom for 
SEVEN SHILLINGS. Such « set contains over 4,000 Pages, with 


ut 4,000 Original Illustrations 


nursery ! 


What a pictorial treasure for 


SMALLER PARCELS. 
If you desire to make smaller presents it is only necessary to choose 
rnuumbers from the above list, and if you want to have the books 
abroad, send us 14d. for each book selected. If, however, the 


iress is in the United Kingdom, 


» following prices would be 


ficient to include postage: For 6 books, Od. ; for 12, 1/4; 18, 111; 


| 25; 20, 3/-; and 36 for 36. 


The Manager, “Books for the Bairns" Office, 


MOWBRAY HOUSE. 


NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





AWARDED SIX GOLD & BRONZE 
MEDALS FOR TRUE TIMEKEEPING. 
The “ Veravity" Lever is the best watch sold 

for 30)-, it contains every important im- 
provement that will add to the life of a 
watch. Jewelled Lever Movement, 
Compensation Balance, and it will 
stand 20 years’ hard daily wear, and 
with good care even a lifetime. It 
has dust-proof cap over the works, 
extra heavy solid silver cases. Price 

7 - Cash, or 30/- Easy Terms. 


To Masters’, Rye, & 30/- ‘Veracity’ 

Lever is sent you post paid You 

pay 2/6 on receipt, and 5 /- po h month 

for 5 months. If not approved of Deposit 

. will be refunded less postage). A signed 

fuarantee for 7 years is given with each 

watch; it isa perfect gift fora boy—it will carry 

him on to hneb~ ome keeping Greenwich time any 
and nicht for 20 years (Catalogue Free. 


A GRAND XMAS GIFT. 


, Masters’ SINGING CUCKOO CLOCK. 
be Curved light oak case, 13¢in. high. by 
Cuckoo over the dial sings out * Cuc 
once for 1 o'clock, “ Cuckoo!" twice for 2 
o'clock, &c., and at every half hour. Price 
pe TA - Cash, or 18+ on Easy Terms. 
~ = eaters : . Rye. 
and 18/- Cuckoo Cloc 
rinst Finst 4 /p will be sent you carr 
pode paid. You pay 2/6 o 
receipt t,& 36 monthly 
till 18 -ispaid. If un 
jsatisfactory, oe ey refunded (les carr. |. 
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HACKNEY as 
ers. 
FURNISHING CO., Lro. - 


The Suite shown is a Dining Room Suite of high- lass finish, and can be selected either in Walnut, Oak, or 
Mahogany. We guarantee the Suite. It consists of Couch, Two Easies, and Four Ordinary Chairs, all 
padded, and covered in either 
saddlebags, embossed velvet, 
or Crockett’s leather cloth. - ws 

: : a. aad yt. -4 

— chairs, 18/6 each. This a Monthly 

only » , , 

is only one ones out many a : . Payments 
humerous specia otters. < 2 “ « of 7 ie 





er to suit 
customer's 
convenience, 
(No interest 
charged.) 


WRITE TO-DAY 
FOR THE H.F.C. 


CUIDE TO 
HOME COMFORT. 


How to Furnish a Villa. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


POST FREE. 


~seeeeeeeeeeeee 
RAL 





5 ACRES OF BARCAINS. 


Nine large shops next each other, 
adjoining the Town Hall. 


Our Only Address: TOWN HALL BUILDINGS, MARE ST., HACKNEY, N.E. 


Telegrams ; “‘ Furniments, London.” Telephone, 84, Dalston. Hours: 9 till 9; Thursdays close 4. 
Bankers: LONDON & COUNTY BANKING 00., HACKNEY BRANCH. 








SHERLOCK HOLMES «~~ +. 


Osteopathic Remedy 


are identical, in as much, that they both surely and quickly accomplish what 
they set out to do, and successfully get at the root of the trouble, in a 
scientific, calculating manner Now the root of all Stomach Troubles is 


CONSTIPATION, 


which is quickly rooted out, and cured to stay cured by a new, commonsense, 
practical, Home Treatment, without the use of Drugs, founded upon 
accurate knowledge, research, and experience, by which we are able to 
formulate treatment for all stomach troubles, liver and intestinal derange- 
ments, and their reflex nervous sympathetic affections, with the positive 
assurance of sati: factory results. 
We claim to have the one Natural Method that will do the work, and 
our best recomme. dation is, that we are successful in « uring Chronic Consti- 
ation, Indigestion, Mal-nutrition, Diarrheea, Difficulty of Breathing, and Bad 
Bircutati m. Nine-tenths of all diseases are caused by the imperfect working 
of the digestive system. Our speciality is the permanent curing of those de- 
rangements. Don't punish yourself with drugs, it is not necessary. The Road 
to Health is not by Way of the Chemist's Shop. Write for full particulars free. 


OSTEOPATHIC CO., Sandon 
St., LIVERPOOL. 








THE Ms A " PIPE RAPER, made of Spring-Steel 


with grooved aving sharp edges. Insert blades pressed together ~ fstagiisnto 50 Years 


in pipe and turn scraper round, when scale is quickly cut away 
Don't Buy Worthless .- é : 
Imitations. . a 
aoe - te . (Late J. W. Haythorn) 
To Pipe SMOKERS Clinton St Bast. Nottingham 
oo a Brussels Net, Mechlin and Silk Tulles 
i poet N a greets Striped, Tinaal 
, Every desc jon of Lace and Inser- 
pty S Wiis. cope. ond ae Ouene Braids and | 
o any ork, Lace Ourtain Grenadines, 
Having spoilt several penknives in pipe-cleaning, I would not ashe £) for PATTERNS FOST FREE. MENTION THIS MAGASINE ) 


Perfect ' Pipe Scraper if I could not get another. ( 
ho "SP. Hipkins & Son, 504 52, Alston St., Birmingham. 
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The Grecian System 
of Physical Culture for 
Men and Women 


THE GRECIAN SYSTEM will reduce flesh, build up the figure, renew and strengthen 
every nerve, relieve indigestion, sleeplessness, constipation, torpid liver, sluggish 
circulation, rheumatism, weak heart and lungs. 

The GRECIAN SYSTEM cultivates for women the distir sd carriage of bearing and appearance of ease which 
at once bespeak culture and refinement, giving to her moral, 1 vital, perfect self-possession it willdo more 
in curing women of all diseases peculiar to h : an any physician can do. invigorates and rebuilds internal 
organism. Society women, business women, singers, women m delicate health, school-girls, women in early life, 
middle life, or advanced years, all benefit under our treatment. 

Our system is the secret of retaining 


youthfulness, also the secret of regaining 
it It is ideal for men and women of all 
ages. It is perfectly fascinating to 
ness and professional men, because 
its combination f mind exhilaratik 


f 


ses. 
ot a mans stre! rth Is 
in life It is 
to himself and to bis 
nd women the kind 
ut gives them sound 
» highest perfection 
we Mere muscle 
the Csre 


similar ; consequently each person of either sex shoul t t : 
plish most successfully by correspondence. The Precept f cian System are specialist in scl 
physic al culture, preventive and curative, and each person who writes u und accepts our Instruction Is assured o 
painstaking and personal care from our hands. 
TAUGHT BY POST ONLY AND WITH PERFECT 
INTERVIEW BY APPOINTMENT. 
minutes of ye 


Noapparatus whatever is used, no book, no chart, and it requires but ten to twenty m 
before retiring or upon rising. There is no guesswork about it. Your individual condition is fully considered, a 
your particular requirements demand 

e publish books, illustrated with photogranhs, showing what our System will do for members of either sex 
send free, together with condition blank for men and women, also testimony of intelligent men and women who have received 
untold benefit at our hands 

All correspondence is treated in strictest confidence, and should be addressed either to 

FLORENCE ELLIOTT (Directress) or CLARENCE ELLIOTT (Director), 
GRECIAN SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


16, Century House, Regent Street, London, w. 


The CECIL PARCEL, ~ 4 


Contents Ds 


uur time ea 


These we will 





Pieces.—1 pair Carvers and Steel 
dl j Palle 


Bes Iveride Han 4-doz. each Table and Dessert 
Knives, ditto oz. each Pure Nickel Silver Table and 
Dessert Forks, 4-«lc to Dessert Spoons, 4-loz. each 
ditto Tea and Feg Spoons, 2 Pure ditto Table Sy 

2 Pure ditto Salt Spoons, 2 ditto Mustard Spoous, 
1 pair Pure ditto Sugar Tongs, 1 Oak Butter Slab, 
nickel mounted, and Knife 


A Suitable Wedding Present. 


Teums or Paywent.—Send 2/- for Knife and Fork, 
to test before ordering; if satisfied remainder « 
parcel supplied on Credit or Cash Terms 
with order, six monthly payments of 5 - 

7-. Cash, you get 3/- in £ discount 

to value of 4/- ing We pay carriage, ou 
Cash returned if goods are not satisfactory. Catalogue 
FREE, 2,000 Illustrations. 


SUNDERLAND (Successor to To P. M. Sunderland 


l received Feh. 28th It gives 


BURNAND, BOOTH @& CO., Ltd.), ce den = Suae, dk 0. 
Westminster Works, SHEFFIELD. And hundreds of others 
Te 5 ERROR 


TESTIMONIAL. 
46. Cambridge Rd., Hammersmith, W. 


March 3, 1903, 


QUALITY 
GUARANTEED. 
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Bile Beans for Biliousness are the safest 
family medicine and a sure remedy for 
Headache, Constipation, Colds, Liver Chill, 
Influenza, Rheumatism, Piles, Liver Trou- 
bles, Bad Breath, Indigestion, Palpitation, 
Flatulence, Loss of Appetite, Dizziness, 
Change of Season Ailments, Buzzing in 
the Head, Sleeplessness, Debility, Anzmia, 
and all Female Ailments. Of all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the World. 
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_ FREE TEST FOR ALL. 


The proprietors wil! forward you a Sample 
Box of Bile Beans free, and a book on liver 





and digestive ailments, if 
you cut out accompanying 
coupon, and send it with 
your name and address and 
1d. stamp (to cover return postage) to the Bile 
Bean Manufacturing Co., Greek St., Leeds. 


Free Sample 
Coupon. 
“ STRAND.” 
Dec., 1903. 











THE MEDICINE for the MILLION. 
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YOU 
KNOW HIM 
BY NAME! 


YOU WOULD LIKE TO MAKE HIS ACQUAINTANCE ? 
THERE IS NO NEED TO WAIT FOR AN INTRODUCTION. 


HE IS ANXIOUS TO KNOW YOU! 


Ne hopes that this communication will be the means of bringing you and him together. 


H. SAMUEL 


NUMBERS {'S FRIENDS BY THOUSANDS AL. OVER THE WORLD. FOR MORE THAN A GENERATION THEY 
HAVE GROWN ‘N EVER-INCREASING NUMBERS. THEIR SATISFACTION IS SHOWN BY THE FACT THAT THE 


FRIENDSHIPS OF 20 YEARS ACO EXIST FIRMLY TO-DAY. 


Write to him yoursel!, 


HE HAS A MAGNIFICENT FREE GIFT FOR YOU in the shape of 


THE BUYER'S 
| GREAT ENGYCLOPADIA OF VALUES 


which he will send you by return for the asking only. 


This will chow you why it is worth your whi‘e ‘o know H. SAMUEL. It teaches you in 
the most convincing manner the practical benefits of TRADING DIRECT AND 
SAVING YOURSELF RETAIL PROFITS. 


HERE IS A SPECIAL OFFER. 


H. SAMUEL will present FREE a handsome BONUS CIFT, 
consisting of a Magnificent HALL-MARKED SOLID STERLING 
SILVER ALBERT, to everyone sending P.0. 24/-to-day for 
the World-famed 


‘ACGME’ st-ver LEVER 


as illustrated). 


Solid Sterling Silver (stamped) Cases. Fine |-plate 

Fully Jewelled LEVER MOVEMENT. with impervious 

Dust and Damp Proof Cap. perfected bv the inclusion of 

the Latest Improvements. «pecielly reserved to 

H. SAMUEL’S Watches, and Protected by Royal 
Letters Patent. 
















XMAS 


PRESENTS, YEAR'S 


GIFTS. 


































| PLACE MYSELF UNRESERVEDLY AT 
YOUR SERVICE. 


If you cannot see the article you require in the peges of WARRANTY. 
the great guide write me full detaiis, and it stall be sent | compaRE THis SPLENDID WATCH 
without delay from the enormous stock at disposal, and | WITH THOSE SOLD ELSEWHERE AT 
on the same favourable terms. bo" AND UPWARDS. 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
5/6 A Beautiful SOLID REAL GOLD pnoccs, Magnificently Set with Pearls and Rubies. A MOST 
SEASONABLE GIFT. See Pages 88 and 89 
30/- A Massive SOLID REAL GOLD EXPANDING BRACELET, made to fit any wrist. This Popular 
and Beautiful Novelty may be had in a variety of Patterns. See Page 96. 
7/6 Heavily Sterling Silver Electro-Piated DINNER CRUET, 4 Best Glass Bottles, Ebony HMancle. 
REALLY MARVELLOUS VALUE. There are Hundreds more in the Bargain Book. 


Every Article at Lowest Wholesale Prices Direct. Valuab‘e Bonus Prizes. Free Selection. Write Now. 


H. SAMUEL, sarctt'stc, MANCHESTER. 
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ULVERMACHERS ELECTRIC BELTS 
SUPPORTED BY THE DOCTORS 


Members of the Medical Profession do not, as a rule, testify in favour of medicines or medical 

appliances. But when Mr. Pulvermacher, perfected his ELECTRO-GALVANIC BELTS, and so placed 

in the hands of the Doctor a curative agent that would cure more nervous disorders, and 

diseases arising from the same, than all the other agencies at his disposal, the Medica 
Profession and Medical Press spoke out plainly and without reserve. 








a eee 


WHAT THE pocrors SAY :— 


Dr. JAS. WILSON, M.D. Drs. BEARD and ROCKWELL. | COL. erme BIRD, M.D.,A.M.,F.R.S., 
“ Gentlemen,—I have now used your | ( Medical and Surgical Electricity,” p. 137.) L.8., Fellow of Royal College of 
Galvanic Belts for many years in different “Pp ‘ t —_ nene, Physician to, and Lecturer 

complaints, and J am convinced that they ulvermacher's Belts have been recently on Therapeutics at, Guy's Hospital. 
are genuine Electric appliances, and very posited and improved, and are one of =e We have in this ingenious invention 
valuable in cases of nervous diseases, con vest forms of pal vanic chain or belt that that which has long been a desideratum. 
stipation, and stomach disorders nae ya been devised for direct application | | can hardly recommend Mr. Pulver- 
to the body. macher’s invention too strongly to the 

Dr. TYRRELL, | notice of my medical brethren.’ 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. | 


“Dear Sir,—I have used your Electric Dr. Ww. Cordon Stables. ' Dr. F. J. DRIVER, M.D. 


Belts in many cases, and have found them “ Dear Sir,—I have found your Galvanic 
serviceable in restoring lost functional = Belt extremely useful in a case of severe 
power “Galvanism has been much recom- | pains due to accidental injury to the 
Dr. ALLBUTT, M.R.C.P. mended by medical men in nervous | | *°™lde 
“Dear Sir.—I have recommended your | | prostration. / only know of one || SIR CHAS. LOCOCK, Bart., M.D. 


Electric Belts to many of my patients with ; : 
good results, and have much pleasure in reliable firm in London. | refer to 








speaking highly of your genuine appli Jd. L. Puluermacher & Co, nil » 2. Affections, and I have 
ances, ‘which I have never known to fail prescribed them largely in my practice for 
in effecting a cure. other similar maladies, Paralysis, etc.” § 


TO You If you are weak we can make you strong. if your nerve has left you, or your manhood 


| 
= ey are very atin in Neuralgia 











. anes pF LTE § a - See ee eee, ee 
idney’ rou Constipation, Heart-flutterings, or Nerve-Weakness, 

yg OD ae Doctors say 80, and testimonials from a multitude of sufferers are printed 
in Mr. Ivermacher’s Book 


Pulvermacher’s Great Book, Free. 


Send for it at once, it is yours for the asking. It tells how the weak and suffering 2, be made strong 
and well. It contains the testimony of nearly seventy doctors, and is fully illustrated. Send to-day. 
It will cost you nothing. We have helped others, we can 
Consult us about your case. help you. If you cannot call send for Pulvermacher’'s 
Great Book on Electro-Galvanism, fill in the form attached, and write fully about your case. 
Address your letter:—THE MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


PULVERMACHER'’S CALVANIO ESTABLISHMENT, 36, VULCAN MOUSE, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Removed from 194, Regent Street, W. Established 1848. 
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The Successes of Elizabeth. 


No. I. 
A chat outside the Sickroom. 


Doctor: *‘ The wise and witty Mr. Dooley was 
right when he said it didn’t matter much 
about the doctor if you have a good nurse.” 

Wire: ‘*Then I did the right thing hefore you 
came ?” 

Doctor: “ You did. And now I will tell you 
a little professional secret. J)isease is oftener 
overcome by strength than by medicine.” 

Wire: “ W hat a confession for a doctor to 

| make.” 

Doctor: ‘‘But it’s true. By giving your 

husband a good hot cup of LEMCO when 

the chill first came on, you gave him needed 
warmth and vitality. He is already throw- 
ing the chill off.” 

} Wire: “ You almost make me feel I am a 
doctor myself.” 

Doctor: ‘*So you are in the best sense. If 

| everybody realised the — disease- 

resisting properties of LEMCO doctors 
would not be so overworked in epidemics of 
cold and influenza.” 


| LEMCO 


| LIEBIG WSmpants” EXTRACT. 
: —— 
J. B. HUXLEY & CO., StiStes, WHITCHURCH, Salop. 


INVENTORS OF THE WELL CAR. UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 





















































COLD MEDAL AWARD. 





Luggage Float, from £15 15 0. Governess Car, from £12 12 0. 


Messrs. HUXLEY & CO. call attention to their special lines in Governess Cars and Luggage Floats, as shown above, over 700 af 
which have already been sold. Fitted with Lancewood Shafts Warner Wheels, Patent Turn-over Seats; all warranted and sent on approval 
by expenses being paid, carriage being pevuntes if ae ayone purchasing one of these special lines can have haif cost 
refunded if returning vehicle in qo4 condition oan in twelve months. Many testimonials can be seen. Rubber Tyres, 
£4 4 0 extra. Harness, £5 5 0 per set. Please send for list to HUXLEY & CO., Whitchurch. 


SCALE MODEL LOCOMOTIVES. ; 
Contractors to the Admiralty. Made in Britain by 
British Workmen. Tested and Guaranteed. R p) ¥ S 
DAGY. Scale a ny 
E.R. Express E 


} link Motion Reversing 


Boiler fitted with tobes 
smoke boxes, flues, steam MACASSAR OIL 
pressure gauge, glass water 


gauss, &c., &c., as represen- 


: Ler ngth ift. 9in., gauge 
Min. Price 213, carriage free. Beal le Model. of C.R. 4 enaine, 
“ Dunalastair,” with pressure gauge 
plete with 8-wheeled tender, length afin” “gage in —" ye pace 50- “3 
with 30ft. oval railroad, 60/6; carriage f .W. Trains, 
with brake and a engine, tender, cars, ou ok and 
brake van, ith complete set C4 rails. X wey lined and stars’ 
in L&N.W.R., CR, L&S.W.R., MR, or G.N.R. Cos; 


carriace free. hend to-day for Complete ‘Catalogue of above a serv: x 
other models and fittings, 600 engravings, post free, 6d. Nothing uals it, 110 years proves this 


CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD & ENCINE DEPOT, ne olden Colour for Fair Hair. 











4 nA ie, Gl ow, N.B. Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 
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MILLIONS 
of 


ROSES 


are required for the 


scent in 


TOILET VINOLIA SOAP. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 











MAKE THE MOST 
ACCEPTABLE XMAS GIFTS. 
PRICE gt A Yl 5s. tc £7 78x each. 


Mastered by anyone im, afew minutes. No need for a dark room in Kodak photography. No need for any previous experience of 
Full catalogue post free 


No need for any technical knowledge whatever. 


The New KODAK DEVELOPING MACHINE 
Does Away with the Dark Room. 


Films developed in daylight—gaslight—any light—anywh>re. No fending the films. 
4 No stained Engers. A child can use it. Prices from §Q/- each, 
Write for fall particulars of thi.: wonderful appliance. 
Kodaks and Accessories are obtainnble of all Dealers, or of 


KODAK, Ltd., 41-43, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
Retail Branches : 59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, \V. ; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; 
and 40, Strand, London, W.C. And at Liverpool and Glas, row. 


photography 
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CURIOSITIES. J//ustrations from Photographs. 





thly by the Proprietors, GEoré Limited, 7 to 12, Southampton 
Wwe or one year, 10s. Cases for 
S., Or post free Jor is. 3d., 


THe STRAND MaGazine is Printed and Published mo j 

Street, Strand, London, England. Subscription price to any part of th 

binding any volume of THe STRAND MAGAZINE wtay be obtained to order from Bo 
direct from the Office. 

»s Company, 83 and 85, Duane Street, New York. 

their safety, though when stan ps 


/ 


— 


imerican Agents: The International Nex 


owner's risk, and the Editor will not guarantes 


MSS. and Drawings must be submitted at th 
MSS. should be typewritten. 


are enclosed he will endeavour to return them. 


To vary the monotony of Plain Vegetables 


Serve them with a good Sauce made with a thickening of 


BROWN « POLSON S “Pt” CORN FLOUR 


. « Instructions how to make . . 


Cauliflower au Gratin, Tomato Sauce, Gratin Sauce, 
Dutch Sauce, Mushroom Sauce, Butter Sauce, 
Brown Sauce, 


and many other improving additions to vegetables will be 
Polson’s booklet on ‘Simple Fish and Vegetable Sauces,” which 
sent by B. & P., Paisley, on receipt of a Penny Stamp. Send at once. 








found in Brown & 
will be 
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KEELEY TREATMENT 


For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug 
Inebriety. 


THE Keeley treatment has been employed in this 
country for many years under the auspices of a com- 
mittee of broad-minded men of affairs, who have 
satisfied themselves by personal investigation, not 
only of the efficacy of the Cure, but of its permanency 
in nearly every case. ‘This Committee is composed of 
the following gentlemen, the Chairman being the 
Kev. James Fleming, B.D., Canon of York, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to His Majesty the King; Mr. W. 
Hind-Smith, National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Exeter Hall, London; Lord 
Braye ; Lord Montagu of Beaulieu; and Robinson 
Souttar, M.A., D.C.L., who keeps in constant touch 
with the operations of the Keeley Institute. Here 
are some facts from prominent men regarding the 
Keeley Cure for the Drink and Drug Habit. 

**It really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has hau the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. He adds: ‘“‘I do not wish to use 
high-flown language, but really and truly I look upon 
the Keeley cure as a modern miracle.” And then he 
tells how case after case that had been considered 
hopeless has yielded speedily to the Keeley Cure, the 
patients returning to their work full of vigour, and 
happy in the restoration of all that makes life worth 
living. 

He has sent bad cases which his society were 
unable to deal with. These cases numbered in all 
forty, and Mr. Eardley-Wilmot says that out of these 
only four have lapsed, while the remaining thirty-six 
recovered, and have been total abstainers ever since. 

Furthermore, Mr. W. Hind-Smith, of the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
declares that in his opinion, after ten years of con 
stant service on the Investigating Committee of the 
Keeley Cure, it is the only effective cure for chronic 
alcoholism and drug addiction of which he is aware. 

** Why does the Inebriate continue to drink? He 
drinks because he is a slave of alcohol. He is no 
more responsible for drinking—when a drunkard 
than a man is for having a chill or fever when he is 
poisoned by malaria. The Inebriate will stop drink- 
ing for a few days, or weeks, or months perhaps. 
You may say then, why not stop continuously? But 
this is a law of the disease of alcoholism. A man 
may have an attack of ague, and may then go two 
days, or a week, or two or three weeks, or even a 
year, without a paroxysm. You may say, if a man 
can throw off the disease for a week, or a month, or 
a year, why can’t he do so continuously? The reason 
he can’t is use the nature of the disease is to cause 
these paroxysms periodically. If the malarial disease 
is cured, the paroxysms will cease for ever, and the 
same law is found to hold good with alcoholism. 

*“*The man so diseased will continue to drink 
rhythmically. His persistence in drinking is a part 
of, and a main part of, his disease. Can we make 
it clear and plain to you why a drunkard will continue 
to drink in spite of everybody and everything good ? 
I think if we examine the laws of disease relating to 
the action of poisons, and compare them with similar 
laws in the physical and mental world, that we can 
make the question and its answer plainly understood. 





“It is true that his disease is caused by alcohol ; 
but it is also true that in this disease, when once it is 
established, alcohol is a necessity. The Inebriate is 
diseased because he drank whisky with his friends, or 
socially, or took it as a medicine, or for any reason 
whatever that caused him to begin drinking ; but he 
continues to drink because his disease DEMANDS 
alcohol. 

** Persons prevent epidemics by fighting their 
rhythmical returns. They combat disease by inter- 
posing remedies which break up the settled rhythms 
of chill and fever. 

‘* Right here is the secret of the cure of inebriety. 
The chronic inebriate acquires a resistance to alcohol 
when he has a drunken bout. His family, friends, 
his will, and his tissue cells resist it. All these things 
make such an impression on his mind that he stops 
drinking for a while. But these resisting forces lose 
their power in time, and then the glamour of tissue 
cells for alcohol is again predominant, and he goes off 
again on another spree. 

‘** From this standpoint a drunkard is made up of 
the rhythmical predominance of all the forces which 
lead him to drink, and of the forces which prevent 
him from drinking. If all these forces could remain 
equal, he would be naturally cured ; but they never 
remain equal. The Keeley remedy breaks up this 
rhythm. It puts the inebriate into an entirely new 
sphere, externally and internally. It is very like, and 
just as effectual as giving a man who has the ague a 
quantity of quinine and a change of climate. It 
breaks up the regular swing of the pendulum which 
ticks against sobriety at one extreme and into 
debauchery at the other.” 

The principles of it are easily explained. The 
man or woman upon whom has fallen the disease of 
intemperance goes to the Keeley Institute as he or she 
would go to any hospital or nursing home. They go 
of their own free will, or they are not admitted. If 
they do not wish to be cured, the administrators of 
the Institute will have none of them. Even when 
they consent to come, they are left free agents to go 
in and out at will, so long as they are there at stated 
hours of the day when the treatment is administered. 

The treatment takes four weeks, and is carried out 
in England only at the Keeley Institute, at 8 and 9, 
West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. It consists of 
hypodermic injections four times a day, and Dr. 
Keeley’s remedies, which are taken every two hours 
during the day. 

At the beginning of the treatment the patient is 
provided with a liberal amount of the best whisky, if 
he desires it ; or, if the addiction be in the category 
of drugs, the accustomed dose is allowed, but after 
two or three days the old craving for alcohol dis- 
appears for good and all ; for drugs it takes longer. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. > 

A discerning British public appreciates hard facts. 
The published Annual Reports of Canon Fleming’s 
Committee can be had for the asking. These reports 
are highly interesting, containing, as they do, authentic 
information as to the cures effected, whether the 
trouble had been alcoholism, morphinism, or nervous 
prostration. 

Some of the patients had been victims to the drink 
or drug habit for very many years. Cures are the 
rule, and, what is more, they are permanent. Among 
the patients are physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
journalists, and men generally who do the brain work 
of the world. 

After ten years at 6, Grenville Place, Cromwell 
Road, the Keeley Institute has removed to new and 
more commodious quarters at 8 and 9, West Bolton 
Gardens, in Old Brompton Road, London, S.W. 























5 GOLD MEDALS 


.. BAKING... 
Es POWDER SS 


BUTTER. SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 









































\) 
is of the utmost value through- 
out life, from early infancy 

to extreme old age. 


Sample Free on Application, 





£500 IN CASH @& PRIZES £500 
FOR PHOTOCRAPHS OF CHILDREN. 
Apply for Particulars at once, marking envelope “C. 1904,” and enclosing an 
outside wrapper from a Mellin’s Food Bottle, to— 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, &.E- 























GREENLEES BROTHERS’ DELIGHTFUL 


LORNE _ soars. . 


A box containing six useful 


~ 


sample tablets of Cook's Pure 


Toilet Soaps will be sent post 
free for six penny stamps. 
EDWARD COOK & CO., LTD., The Soap 


Specialists, LONDON, E. 











BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET 












Mark envelope, S.M. BO. & Co, 212% 
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cree S SUNDAY STRAND A 
.. Without THE 
There is No Better CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Christmas Magazine. WON’T BE CHRISTMAS. 
Christmas Stitches. 
A Pathetic Xmas Story. 


sy HAROLD BEGBIE. 


A CENTURY OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL WORK. 


Illustrated by Wonderful Diagrams. 
' Eneas Riddle’s Happy Thought, 
A BELATED FREIGHT CAR, 


» AND... 


THE DODO’S PARTY, 


Are splendid Christmas Stories. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


A Five-page Illustrated Ballad. 


By the Author of ‘* The Gordon League Ballads.” 


BIBLE TALKS. 
By Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. 


SUNDAY IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 7% 


Fully Illustrated. 





. REDUCED FACSIMILE OF COVER, WHICH IS PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


Roland Trevor's Secret. 
By L. T. MEADE. A Complete 


Religious Novel, 
Entitled : 


A DOUBLE 
PROPOSAL. 


oy et ‘ By A. B. COUPER. 
oan ; sy Swe Author of “‘ Clerical Love Stories,” etc. 


ste, NOW READY FOR 









From 
THE DODO’S 
PARTY. 

A Story for Children. 
By GC. E. FARROW. 


See A CENTURY OF SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 
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XMAS, WEDDING, 
or oTHER PRESENTS. 


MARVELLOUS BARGAINS. 














This Suite comprisas 75 Pieces, viz:— 
2 Large Tumblers 12 Small Tumblers 
2 Port Glasses 12 Sherry Glasses 
3 Liqueur Glasses 12 Claret Glasses 


2 Saas }o ut Neck and Stoppers / 
All beautifully etched. PRICE ONLY 38 6 
SPIRIT TANTALUS CASE conte aining 29/6 
3 Decanters (cut stoppers) in Oak Frame 
with Nickel Fittings and Key. PAICE 
Both articles Carriage Paid. Money returned if not approved 
of This Offereremains open during period of this advt. 
Urder at once to ensure delivery 
GLADY’S GLASS SYNJICATE, 
294, Camberwell New Rd., London, S.E, 
Agents wanted. Write for particulars, 


Your Maids will not object to Black 
Boots if they have an 


American Shiner 


TO HOLD THEM ON 


Can be attached any- 
where, and detached when 
not in use by simply sliding 
frame out of Annes = 4 Just 
as suitable for use with 
brushes as with a cloth, and 
indispensable with Box- 
Calf, Glacé, and Brown 
footwear. 


Adjustable to any 
size boot or shoe. 

























Hard work to polish a 
shoe on your foot. Still 
more difficult to polish 
wher n off, unle asthe shoe 
is on an “AMERICAN.” 
Then it is easily and 
quickly done. 


Price complete 5 
(Post free) / 









Including three steel lasts—men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren's ; polishing cloth, hook to hang Shiner on when 
not in use and screws to attach bracket. Finished in 
Oxidised Copper. All packed in strong paste-board 

box. i oney refunded if not satisfactory. 


C. H. WAKEMAN, 72° Seat chanics St 
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@ ECILIAN 
THE HE PERFECT PIANO PLAYER 


Piano-Playing Revolutionised. 


see THE CECILIAN 


Before Furchasing any other. 


CREATEST CAPACITY FOR DELICATE EXPRESSION. 

PERFECT CONTROL OVER BASS AND TREBLE. 

NON-MECHANICAL TOUCH. EASIEST TO PEDAL. 

INTERCHANCEABLE TRACKER BOARD. 

Giving a Repertoire of over 11,000 Pieces 
FIVE YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


PRICE 50 GUINEAS CASH, 


or may be had on monthly payments. 


Send nd for b booklet 8. 


FARRAND ORCAN CO., 


44, Creat Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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FREE 


TO SUFFERERS FROM 


EU IIATIOM 


Rheumatism Sufferers need no 
longer despair. Out of the mass 
of failures has come a genuine 
success. Rheumatism and allied 
ailments, such as gout, lumbago, 
sciatica, &c., can be cured s0 
effectually that sufferers wondcr 
if they really ever had the co-2- 
plaint. Particulars of a remark- 
able discovery (based upon 
natural laws) which drives 
all uric acid entirely out of the 
system without the use of Drugs, 
FREE to all. 


The Century Company are acquainted with a 
marvellous home treatment which actually does 
what all drugs and medicines have been TRYING 
to do. This discovery has completely revolutionised 
the treatment for Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, 
and Sciatica, It bears strictly on the CAUSE 


of the disease, and is therefore the simplest, 
safest, and surest means to a complete cure, 
and one that can be easily followed at home. 
rhe Century Company want it understood that this 
method differs entirely from all others, and is one 
that will COMPLETELY restore any sufferer to 
normal conditions, even where all other treatments 


have failed. To those who suffer from Rheumatism, 
Gout, Lumbago, or Sciatica, the Century Company 
offer this home cure. By sending your rame and 

address to the Century Thermal 
Free Bath Cabinet Ltd. (Dept. 22), 

203, Regent Street, London, W., and 
mentioning THE STRAND MAGAZINB you will receive 
free a full description of this simpie home method, 
which enables you to throw aside sticks and crutches, 
drugs and nostrums, and rid your system of the 


“poisons that produce the disease, at a very slight’ 


expense. Description is posted to you free, and 
you will be delighted to learn how easily you can 
obtain relief. 


It will pay youto write to-day. Don’t neglect to doso, 








‘DUE WEST’ CHEESE 


Many people cannot eat the ordinary 
solid cheese. Others occasionally 
like a change. For such ‘‘DUB 
WEST’’ CREAM CHEESES area 
delightful addition to their dietary 
resources. They possess a Cheddar 
Creamy taste, and are sent out in 
special air-tight wrappers, thus 
preserving full flavour for the con- 
sumer. Keep better than any 


others. Are correctly described as 
‘*a rich nitrogenous food, easily 


assimilated.’’ Booklet of Recipes, 
**Cheese and How to Serve it,” 
sent post free by the makers— 


S. J. WRIGHT & CO.. Ld., Taunton. 
Sample Cheese, 6a. Stamps. 


London Wholesale Agents — 
CROWSON & SON, 22, King St. 


PROMOTES Digestion. 











Lantern 
Slides — 
Lectures 


upon the following subjects :— 


| 
e 
Anecdotes Atout Famous Folk | 
Gems of Comic Art 
Beautiful Homes of England 
Famous Religious Paintings 

a 






are now offered on loan by 







George Newnes, Ltd., 


7—12, Southamp’‘on Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 















Full particulars to be obtained of the 
‘“* Lantern Lectures Department.” 





Manager, 























Y jay Metrostyle Pianola forms the 

most remarkable achievement in 
the whole history of musical pro- 
gress. It provides the means not only 
for playing any music on the piano, but 
for playing that music in identically the 
same manner as a great musician has 
rendered it. The Pianola is now so well 
known that it is matter of almost 
general knowledge how the instrument is 
operated through the medium of paper 


music rolls, and how the performer him- 


self imparts the expression by manipu- 


lating three little levers which faithfully 
reflect his every thought and impulse in 
the music he produces. This individual 
responsibility for artistic interpretation is 
a most interesting and valuable feature 
in Pianola playing, and has contributed 
largely to the remarkable success 
which the instrument has attained. 
In many cases, however, it is difficult, 
as much for the musician as for the 
novice, to grasp and give expression to 
the meaning which the composer has 
embodied in his work, and to surmount 
this difficulty by providing authorita- 
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KAIST Ze ~ « 
Music Roll for the Metrostyle 


Pianola showing interpretation 


specially marked by 


besemaeee ‘PIANOLAc 
STHT) 





tive interpretations is the mission of the 
Metrostyle Pianola. 

The Metrostyle Pianola does two 
things. It enables an artiste to record 
on the music roll by means of a pen 
affixed to the tempo lever (one of the 
expression devices) a red line which 
shows how he considers any given selcec- 
tion should be rendered. Secondly, the 
substitution of a metal index or pointer 
in place of the pen permits any other 
person to guide his playing by following 
such marking, and thereby reproduce 
the virtuoso’s performance in its entirety. 

Music rolls for the Metrostyle Pia- 


nola have been marked by PADEREWSKI, 








by HOFMANN, by BAUER, by MoOsz- 
KOWSKI, by CHAMINADE, to mention 
only a few well-known names. In 
every case the highest authority has 
been chosen, and whcre possible the 
composer himself has been selected, 
thereby ensuring interpretations which 
PADEREWSKI'S Be are artistic, musical, interesting, and 


. AUTHORISATION. 
felonies pe pte omen absolutely beyond question. As a 


tempo according to my interpreta- 
tion.” I, J. PADEREWSKI. 


further guarantec, a facsimile of the 


artiste’s holographic authorisation is 
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printed on each specially marked music 
roll. 

The Metrostyle Pianola is innova- 
tory in character, and no comparison is 


MOSZKOWSKI’S possible because its achievement places 
AUTHORISATION : / 
The tempo indicated on this it on a plane by itself. The thing of a 
roll of music for Pianola has been 
marked by me, and itis inthis way = moment, the performance of a master 
that this composition should be : ’ 
interpreted. ’ 


Mavrice Meszkowskt becomes the possession of the centuries. 





The owner of a Metrostyle Pianola is 
able to give recitals by Paderewski or 
Hofmann or other virtuoso in his own 
drawing-room. <At the same time the 
individuality of the performer is in no 
way lessened—the Metrostyle line need 
not necessarily be followed ; it may be 
adhered to in whole or in part, or totally 
disregarded, according to the dictates of 
the performer’s taste and fancy ; but in 
any case there can be no hesitation or 


&, + AA doubt as to correct interpretation—the 
We. Oe 


opinion of an authority is there for 


j 
ra, 
aos 


the guidance of all—an invaluable aid 


BAUER’'S > 7 . inspi i . 
AUTHORISATION. to the novice and an inspiration to the 


“The tempo style line on this musical temperament. 


roll indicates my interpretation. 


Haroip BAver. 


At this time of the year the demand 


is all for brightness and enjoyment, and 


everything that adds to the pleasures of 
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HOFMANN 


“ The Pianola is almost human 
in its rendition of music. The 
Metrostyle places the Pianola 
beyond all competitors. It makes 
the Pianola interesting and in- - . cae 
structive to pianists as well as to home life is eagerly sought after. The 
those who cannot play the piano. 5 ¢ DS 


The Metrostyle will enable any- 2d ° . ° ° ° ‘ 
one to play the rolls that I mark claims of music in this particular direc- 


in the tempo of each composition : 
as I interpret them. tion are acknowledged by everyone, and 
in music at the present moment the 
. 7 .. = >} 
most potent factor is the Metrostyle 


Pianola. 


The Metrostyle Pianola is on view 


at our Showrooms, and may be scen by 





LEOPOLD 
GODOWSKI 


anyone who favours us with a call. <A 


“1 have no hesitancy in ex- descriptive illustrated catalogue will be 
pressing my great preference for 

me Fans, the Mewestye sent to anyone who writes asking for 
interested me greatly, and should mn 

prove invaluable not only as a . } 

guide to the amateur but to the ( atalogue F. 

skilled musician, who through its 

use can compare his own ideas in 
regard to tempo with the regis- 
tered markings of th: great 
pianists of the day.’ 


JEAN 
GIRARDY 


“The Pianola is the only 
—- playing attachment that The Orchestrelle Co 
as the Metrostyle, which is the ” 
most interesting and instructive 
feature, as so much depends upon AEO LAN HALL 
correct tempo in playing.” i 
155-6'77 NEW BOND St 
* 


* LONDON: W :> 
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DRUNKENNESS CURED 


IT 


IS NOW 


WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY WOMAN 
TO SAVE THE DRUNKARD. 


A FREE - TRIAL PACKAGE 


OF A MARVELLOUS HOME 


REMEDY POSTED TO ALL WHO WRITE FOR IT. 


CAN BE 


GIVEN IN 


TEA, COFFEE, OR FOOD, THUS ABSOLUTELY AND SECRETLY 
CURING THE PATIENT IN A SHORT TIME 
WITHOUT HIS KNOWLEDGE. 


A lady 
remedy as 
told in ner 
all women deeply. 


residing in Manchester used 
described above, and her experience, 
own words, will quite likely interest 
Mrs. 
“ Yes, L used Antidipso without my husband's 
knowledge, and completely cured him. He was 
a hard drinker, a good main when sober, but for 
years I lived in fear ant dread, shame and des- 
pair, poverty and disgrace. How shall I tell 
other women about it? Is it not a wonderful 
thing that woman can take matters in her own 
hands and stamp out this dreadful curse to the 
home? Iam glad you are going to publish my 
experience, for then I know it will reach hundreds 
of other poor souls, and they will cure their 
husbands just as I cured mine. Iam so grateful 
for the marvellous changes that have come into 
my life that I just feel I would do anything to 
let every wife and mother know what a blessing 
Antidipso is. I honestly believe it will cure any 
drunkard, no matter how far down he may have 
fallen.—Faithfully yours Mrs.) ——.” 


—— Says : 


(Full address sent to bona-fide applicants.) 


Hundred of others are reported, even the worst cases 
spark of self-respect. Tears and prayers 
unavailing to stem the tide of absolute depravity 

This famous remedy has re-united thousands of scatte 

1ess prominence and public respect; 
the father, the brother, the 
known to every one, 


the | 


There is a cure for drunkenness which has shed a 
radiance into thousands of hitherto desolate firesides. 
It does its work so silently and surely that while the 
devoted wife, sister or daughter looks on the drunkard 
his will and without his 
knowledge or The Company who have 
this grand remedy will send a sample free to all who 
will write for it. Enough of this remedy is 
in this way to show how it is used in tea, coffee, or 
food, and that it will cure the dreaded habit quietly 
and peimanently. 


Strong Testimony from a Rev. 
Gentieman regarding the cure 
of a “ Hopeless Drunkard.” 


“ Muiredge Manse, Buckhaven, Fife. 

“ Dear Sirs,— The person whohad been addi ted 
to drink for close on twenty years had, during 
that time, spent his savings of over £200, not to 
speak of additional sums of 20s. to 508. out of his 
fortnightly wages. For years back he has been 
‘regarded as a hopeless drunkard, and other 
ministers have tried to win him back to sobriety 
invain. He was a victim cf the drink mania, 
and was a danger to the life of his wife and 
children. Your powders, of which I purchased 
three boxes, have been the means (f restoring him, 
though no one but his wife and myself are aware 
of this—he himself does not know, and regards it 
as a sort of miracle, and indeed it is little short 
of miraculous. JI think it wise to keep some 
powders tn reserve in case any sudden relapse 
should take place, but this is unlikely as he has 
not exhibited the least tendency towards that, and 
has now for three months been a consistent Good 
Templar, having, without persuasion, gone and 
joined that body. The powders have had a re- 
markable effect.— Your truly, 


is reclaimed even against 


co-ope ration. 


posted 





are of no use. 


red families: 
has guided many a young man into the 
son, and in many cases the wife 
Upon application to thee Ward Chemical Co., 

Street, London, W., they will post a free package of the remedy to you, s¢ 
full directions how to use it, books, testimonials from hundreds who have been 
you in saving those near and dear to you from a life of degradation and ultimate p 


“« (Signed) (Rev.) D. Hume.” 


where the habit seems to have blotted out the last remaining 


Pleading, pledges, loss of social or business position, are 


it has saved thousands of men to social and 
right road to fortune; has saved 
Such a godsend to the home should be 
9, Century House, Regent 
irely sealed in a plain wrapper, also 
ured, and everything needed to aid 
verty and disgrace 


and daughter too. 


Send for a FREE TRIAL To-day. 


IT WILL BRIGHTEN THE 


REST OF YOUR LIFE. 
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Within the reach of all. 


METZLER 
PIANO: 
PLAYER. 


s everything claimed by other piano-players, and is only 


ic triumph 


THE GOST IS ONLY £35 Net Cash 


(OR BY DEFERRED PAYMENTS). 


_RONISCH PIANOS. 


TIEN} Says *They fulfil all the characteristics of an ideal instrument.’ 


Prices — to £200 Net Cash. 


We cordially invite you to call and have the vast | bilities of these instruments demonstrated, 
whether you buy or not. lf it is, however, impo sible for you to call, send for Catalogue F, 


METZLER & CO., GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W., 





ee) from » HILL. 
URE hit) S ( S A 


WW 
Wear & Bedding, 
LADIES, MEN, & CHILDREN 


Founded on true and natural Hygienic Prin- 


BINXI Fp Lae ais 


ciples—Absolutely Pure—Designed for 
Health, Comfort, and Appearance. 


LONDON 


126, Regent Street, W. 3, Sloane Street, S.W. 


. 7 115, Victoria Street, S.W. 
456, Strand (Charing | was doors West of A. & N. Stoves 


Cross), W.C. | 85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C. 


We send Dr. Jaeger’s Book, ‘‘HEALTH CULTURE” 
(201 pp.), with Illastrated List and Patterns, free on 
application. 
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0, 10d.; 250, a 
STAMPS FOR becu 


Superior Album and 1,000 digerent Stamps, 17/6. 
BARGAINS iN STAMP SE1S (every stamp different). 
Turkey, 61 ; 
6 Nigeria, 9d. ; 8 Ezypt 
25 Denmark, 9d. ; 5) 
16: 35 Norway. 1/-; 49 Sweden, 6d. ; 
) Buls garia 6d. ; 20 Levant, 1/-; 6 Sarawak, 9d. ; 5 Barbados. 
Jubile 4 St. Vincent, 41 
100 ¢ ok tals, 2/-; 4 Bermuda, 34. ; 
EKeuador, 31; 6 Honduras 
1 Gambia ‘bd ; 12 Servia, 6d. ; 18 Roumania od 
5 Travancore, 4d. ; 50 Spain, | 
dl 5 Orange Kiver Colo.y 


50 Colon als all Queen's Heads’, 1/-; 20 Persia, 1 
sd 





om l ; 100 Australian, 4 
10 Iceland, 9d. ; 12 Mauritius, 1 








Leone, 6 








mibardy Venetia, 3d. ; 





y 
Stamps of all nations Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


THE MIDLAND STAMP CO., Cheylesmore, 


; 12 Gold Coast 
Greece, 7d. ; 4 St. Helena, 6d. ; 20 Finland, 9d.; 12 Java, 
; 40 South Austre alien, 6 


i.;9 British Guiana (inclu ling 


ra 
5 Jamaica, 2d. ; 
4 Panama map), 
‘ 10 Montenegro, 9d. ; 
> 20 Japan 6d. ; ‘2 Tun s, 9d. ; 20 Brazil, 6d : 

; & Transvaal, é6d.; 7 Bolivia (1804 complete), 6« 
. Uruguay, 4d Album witelas’ and Stamp Bargain List Free on Request. 

























MA GAZINE. 


STAMPS. 


Terms: Net Cash with Order, Postage Extra. 
PACKETS OF GENUINE YARIBTIES.—100 different, 
5/-; 1,000 
ATIVE PURPOSES, 5d. per 1,000; 2/- for 5,000. 


STAMPS FOR COMPETITIONS, 2d. per 1,009; 10- per 100, 
Special Offer for Beginners. An Illustrated Aibum and 500 Assorted Sts amps, 1/-. 


3d.; 150, 6d.‘ 


15 Arzentine, 6d. ; 





ontenegro, 
5 Trinidad, p21. 
14 Nicaragua, 6d ; 
3d.; 4 Fiji, 61; 


7 Newfoundiand, 


COVENTRY. 

















SHERDOCE 
HobM&s 
a 


GOOD 
GIGAR 




















ALL BEAUTIFUL 
LADIES USE... 


TALBOTS DERMINE 


And recommend to their friends for CHAPS 
and ROUGHNESS. 

Read what Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Marie 

Studholme, Mrs. Brown Potter, and thou- 
sands of others say about it. 


N.B.—Married ladies are recommended to lock it up, or their 
husbands will use it after shaving. 




























TALBOT & CO., 9, Merivale Rd., Putney, 8.W. (Dept. 1). 
We, 2/6 «nd G/- per bottle. 





"ost Free 3d. extra. 

















“SCOTTIE THE ENGINEER AGAIN.” 


OMADE Sewing Machines 


That will serve you for 


FORTY YEARS, 
And Sew anything, from 
CHIFFON TO MOLESKINS. 
Woodwork : Solid Black Walnut, 
French Polished. 

Price £10 10s. Cash. 

= Or 12 Monthly In :talments 
————=— of 20/- each 
OROP HEAD MACHINC (Cheaper Machines from 70/6 upwards 


Established 1867 Price Lists Free. 
KIMBALL & MORTON, LIMITED, 


Sewing & Wringing Machine Manufacturers, 
Bothwell Circus, GLASGOW. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 





Adventures Odd Craft. 
of Gerard. Another series of breezy, genial sketches 


A. CONa.i DOYLE has created a hero who, in hisdashing | Of the coasting sailor-man, with 16 full- 


bravery, quickness of wit, and eagerness for adventure, is 


own brother to Dumas’ redoubtable D’Artagnan. page Illustrations by WILL OWEN. 
Gerard is a Brigadier in Napoleon's army, with a burning 

thirst for glory, and ready for any hazardous service that will The characters are drawn from the same 

bring him military distinction. Opportunities come to him "4 ¢ 

thick and fast, but not faster than he is ready to take advan- — . Viggo” shat > 

tage of them. A wonderful man is Gerard. He tells you class of rough sea folk with w hich re aders 


frankly how he saved the honour of France ; how he rescued CAT CTINIWIe > T? o 
the army from defeat, fed the starving soldiers, captured of AT SU NW ICH POR I, etc., are 
familiar, and are sketched from the life by 


cities, and directed whole campaigns. He retails these stories 
of his marvellous accomplishments with wares ous snap and 





gusto. His tales, told in a soldier's direct, bluff way, rush 

swiftly to climaxes that leave the reader almost breathless. | 2 man who has been amongst them. 
He had some experiences in love as wellas in war, and he 

tells these with quite as much zest as he tells of the others. 


Gerard's very egotism makes him lovable, and he is sure Crown 8vo cloth 3s. 6d. 
. ° 


of no fewer friends than Sherlock Holmes. 


Sixteen Illustrations. GS-« 


A. CONAN DOYLE. WwW. W. JACOBS. 















NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


A Series of Volumes illustrative of the work of the Great Artists. Tall fcap. 4to, containing from 48 to 
64 full-page Reproductions in Monochrome, with Photogravure Frontispiece, Biographical Introduction, 
and List of the Artists’ Principal Works. Quarter vellum, 3S. 6d. net. 

EARLY VOLUMES— 


BOTTICELLI. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. VELASQUEZ. 





SHERLOCK HOLMES. The Souvenir Fiition at may Ry AR 
cloth, gilt top, in a slip case, 10s. Gd. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
THE SIGN OF FOUR. 
THE MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


Case containing the above three volumes and A STUDY IN SCARLET, 14s. 








THE TICKENCOTE TREASURE. 


By WM. LE 2UEUX. With Frontispiece by Reginald Savage. Crown 8vo, G&Se 





PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT FROM | FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK BY 
BEHIND THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR. AND 


By H. W. LUCY. a Coloured Frontispiece and 230 By nies DE WINDT. Profusely Illustrated with Maps 
other Illustrations by F. C. Goutp. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR. A TRAMP IN SPAIN: From Andalusia 

By E. D, CUMING and J. A. SHEPHERD. With to Andorra. 


about 180 Illustrations, including 8 Full Pages in Colours. By BART KENNEDY. Fully Illustrated with Drawings 
Broad fcap. 4to, 6s. net. and Photographs. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 














GEORGE NEWNES, (Ltd.. Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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Health 









I do not think 


THE CENTURY THERMAL BATH 
will give you these priceless gifts, 






know. 


it has given them to thousands, making each one feel 
all the pleasure of living, every minute of the day. 


Experience tells: Four years ago I opened this business introducing the CENTURY 
THERMAL BATH CABINET into Great Britain. The commencement was indeed small, the 
business consisting only of two persons, and the writer was one of them. To-day, in our offices alone, 
we employ seventy. In placing this record of progress before you it is intended only to demonstrate 
the remarkable demand that has been created for this healih- giving device; a demand that is so 
increasing as to outstrip by far the most sanguine anticipations of four years ago. My entire success I 
owe to the absolute beliefin, and the regular use of, the article I sell. The knowledge I have acquired 
of hygiene during a last four years has rendered me absolutely perfect in physical development, full of 
vim and energy. I speak from forceful and firm convincements. 

There is nothing so clearing to the brain, nothing so strengthening to the body as the Russian Bath, 
and during one evening a week I gave up time to it, and its effect is shown in the progress made. One 
awakes in the morning fresh, bright, and full of energy. Thousands of others enjoy the same state ot 
health, thanks to the CENTURY THERMAL BATH system, and the enthusiasm I have put into my 
work, All this, I say ayain, is due solely to the regular use of the CENTURY THERMAL BATH 
and the observance of Nature's hygienic laws. 

The following are a few of the thousands of users. | could fill every 
page of this magazine with testimonials from those who have embraced my views of retaining health, 
people who are ‘above the breath of suspicion —clergymen, London physicians, professional men and 
women, and honourable business men :— 

Sir Francis Laking (the King's | Duchess of Portland. | H.H. the Maharajah of Bobiili. 



















Physician). Sir Raymond Wilson. Lord de Clifford. 
Lady Blanche Smith. Lord Rossmore. The Duke of Bedford. 
Sir Arthur Clay. Dowager Countess of Crawford. Major-General Lord Chesham. 
Princess Eugene Murat. | Duke of Westminster. Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood. 
IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING to learn more of this great health and wealth-giving method. Educating 
booklets, medical reports, and testimonials will be sent free on request. 


THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


of the Century Cabinet is allowed to all. You cannot lose: if not as stated, your money is refunded. 
if you are a sufferer from any of ths following diseases :— 























Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Eczema, General Debility, Lumbago, 
Kidney Troubles, Liver Troubies, Nervousness, 
Obesity. Pneumonia, Rheumatism, 






the Hot Air or Vapour Bath will benefit or cure you. 
Write to-day, asking for Catalogue No. 9, kindly mentioning 
THe STRAND MAGazine. 
A. L. POINTING, Managing Direttor, 
— Thermal Bath Cabinet, Ltd. 
rh 9), 203, Regent St., London, W. 


ulead 3, san Arcade, Melbourne 
OUTH AFRICA: 13, Loveday 8t., Johannesburg. 


. oe open te appoint Agents in various 
istricts. ose desiring to represent and 
Inside or Outside Heater. sell this most successful and popuiar article 















should write to me at once. 
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~~ is nothing better than 


For | “La BRILLANTINE” 
Polishing | METALLIC POWDER. 


Metals ) As used by the Army, the 
See, Metropolitan Fire Brigade, &c, 


Sold everywhere. 


especially Boxes, 6d. s 18. Post free from 
the Proprietors— 
Brass F. BAUMGARTNER & CO., 


(C.S.) 74 Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 











A Sensible Pipe for Sensitive 
Smokers.” 
AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT 


Patent “ URN 2 vue London 


Scientific Construction. Made 
The only Pipe with . Briars, 
Automatic Action 76, 10/6, 
which Cools the . 1 
Smoke ani Traps 
@ Poison. 


and upwards. 
Cases 3,- extra. 
Bulldog shape 
speciall 
recommended. 
Stocked by leading 
Stores and C 
Tobacconists. 


am ~j x: ‘atalogue 
at 


De ree. 
Ww ny sale and Retail from 
tent “ UR 


> We 





TWO SHIRTS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


SHIRTS OF SNOWY WHITENESS 
Set off a Man and make him Prominent. 


Py WHITE SHIRTS with Reversible 
Dats Wwe Laundried and Ready for 
IMMEDIA ear, scientifical'y cut and carefully 
iM ed, with TF the latest improvements, in fine selected 
materials. Each shirt is fitted with reversible cuffs, which 
enables them to be worn twice, and the wearer thus obtains 
practically two shirts for the price of one. In ordering please 
state size of ¢ c art Made i in two qualities :— 
The “ RANELAGH,” to open front or behind, as preferred. 
Sample Shick, 3/11; ¢-doz, 11/6; }-doz., 22/6. Post Free. 
The “ ADELPHI,” made with a wide, heavy Dress front, one 
stud-hole, fitted with patent side tabs and flexible waist hand 
to prevent ey ulging. Sample Shirt, 4/11; i~loz, 
14/6; j-loz., 26/6. Post Free 
Reversible Print Shirts, for business wear. Short 
front, one stud-hole. Open in front only Samp’'e Shirt, 3/6; 
+doz., 10/3 :4-doz., 20/-. Post Free. Patterns on application 
COLLARS, all the latest shapes, spe: oe four-fold, cnpgiiod 
at manufacturers’ prices. }-doz., 2/6; 4/11 doz. Post Free 
Every Gentleman should send for our No. 2 Booklet. 
HOWITSON & EARSMAN. Shirt Makers, 
RANELAGH PLACE. LIVERPOOL. 
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ge. ~Mackill’s 


YIELDS TO 


Asthma Cure. 








A sure and speedy remedy for this distressing 
affliction, which so ofien baffles Lan oom = 
Mackill’s is no New cure, but has been in 
operation for over 30 years, and its fame 
rests on the solid foundation of efficiency. 


FREE TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 
TINS 1s. Od., 2s. Od., and 4s, 6d., post free. 


THE MACKILL ASTHMA CURE CO., 
BATHGATE, N.B. 


= “THE MOTHERS’ FRIEND.” = 


RANKIN'S OINTMENT 


for DESTROYING VERMIN on the HEAD. 
Sold by all Chemists, 6d. and 1s. per box. 
Manufacturers—RANKIN & CO., KILMARNOCK. 


A CENTURY 8 REPUTATION, 











AN EXCELLENT XMAS OR NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


KIPLING’S _ wile 
DEPARTMENTAL 9 orner 
DITTIES. .. . VERSES. 


ELEV a E DITION, with Portrait and Illustrations by DU DLEY 


VER. Cloth gilt extra, gilt top, 190 pages, 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp., 7 12, Sovruampton Street, Straxp, W.C 








WHY BUY NEW CARPETS? 


WHEN BY THE USE OF 


CHIVERS’ Fer 





CARPET 2a.” 
SOAP cama 


coh CARSERCCR EQUAL TO NEW 


OLD ONES LOOK 


Will take out Grease or Ink and Restore the Colours 
also from all Woollen Fabrics. 





SOLD IN BALLS AT SIXPENCE EACH 


_by Grocers, Chemists, and others everywhere, 

















Manufactory : BATH, ENGLAND. 
Sample Ball, 7d., Post Free. 
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It should have been stated in the above 
advertisement that FRAME-FOOD is sold in 


a  * 
> Sr, 


> 


NOURISH & 
FLOURISH! 


FRAME-FOOD 


is highly nutritious and most digesti- 
ble. It contains the bone, teeth, and 
blood-forming properties, extracted 
from Wheat, known as phosphates 
and albuminoids. Jt is, therefore, 
very suitable for young infants. 


Thousands of mothers have 


Put it to the Test 


with the best possible results, as we 
know from the numerous unsolicited 
testimonials which we receive. We 
offera FREE TEST toall. A free 
Sample, together with a Booklet 
entitled “Bringing up Baby,” by a 
Hospital Nurse, will be sent postage 
paid, if this journal is mentioned. 


FRAME-FOOD CO., Ltd., 
Battersea, London, $.W. 
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STRAND MAGAZINE. 


-Qna has 710 ULLAL 


Gastronomically Good. 


PROFESSOR: “I find this Sauce to be not only a most excellent relish, but something 
more. It is undoubtedly an AID TO DIGESTION—a very pleasant one, too. The in ients 
are well chosen and of the 7 oe quality, and I have no hesitation in commending it to 


all epicures. Concisely it’s O. 


Mason’s “O.K.” Sauce. 








THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 




















To be completed in about 15 Fortnightly Parts at 1s. net each Part. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATION. 


No work of a similar character exists in the English language. 


A TECHNOLOGICAL 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC DICTIONARY 


CONTAINING, IN ADDITION TO MANY SPECIAL ARTICLES, 
DEFINITIONS OF THE TERMS CENERALLY USED IN... . 


Art, | Leather Tanning and Dyeing, 
Archeology, | Metallurgy, 

Architecture, | Meteorology, 

Assaying, | Mineralogy, 

Astronomy (Pure and Applied), Mining, , 

Biology, | Motors and Motor-Car Manu- 
Bookbinding, | facture, 

Botany (Applied), | Music, 

Building Trades, _ Painting, 


Paper Manufacture, 


Carpentry and Joinery, 
Photography and Process Work, 


Ceramics, 
Chemistry, | Physics, 
Cycle Manufacture, Plumbing, 
Dyeing, | Printing, 
Electricity, | Quantity Surveying, 
Engraving and Etching, Sculpture, 
Engineering (Civil, Electrical Steam Engine Construction, 

Mechanical), | Textile Manufactures (Cotton, 
Geology, Lace, Linen, Silk, Wool, etc.), 
Glass Manufacture, Watch and Clock Making, 
Heraldry, Weighing and Measuring, etc., 
Hygiene, Wood Pulp Manufacture, 
Land Surveying, Zoology (Applied). 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
EDITED BY 


G. F. GOODCHILD, B.A. (Camb.), B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), Principal of the Wandsworth 
Technical Institute, formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and 


C. F. TWENEY (of the Wandsworth Municipal Libraries). 





Zz UTILITY.— To the Teacher, the Artist, the Professional Man, the trained Mechanic, and the Student, it will 


be absolutely indispensable ; and a glance at the list of contents should be sufficient to persuade every intelligent 
man and woman of the desirability and importance of possessing a work which will explain clearly and definitely 
thousands of terms and expressions not to be found in any Philological Dictionary—terms that occur duily in the news- 


papers, and are passed by without being understood. 
Coniplete Prospectus on application to— 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 








































THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


depends upon the quantity and quality of the Blood. 


When the tissues have been at work, there are thrown into the blood waste products, and if these be 
not eliminated, but (through any cause) detained in the blood, they influence nutrition and function, and 


finally produce organic disease. 


Such disease will appear in the form of Eczema, Scroruta, Bap Les, Ucty Btortcues, and Pimptes, 
or other kinds of Sores, also RueumMaTiIsM and Gout. 


all Skin and Blood Diseases has been found in 





For forty years a safe and Permanent Remedy for 





THE FINEST BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORER KNOWN 


It is Warranted to Cleanse the Blood from all 
Impurities from Whatever Cause Arising. 


NOTE.—As this fiixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything 
injurious to the most delicate constitution of either sex, from infancy to old age, the proprietors 
solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

Thousands of wonderful cures have been effected by it. 


PERMANENT CURE OF SEVERE SKIN DISEASE. 


Mr. Robert F, Lawrence, 23, Bell-street, Glasgow, 
writes: “I feel it a duty to write to you of the 
benefits I derived from your world-famed ‘Clarke's 
Blood Mixture.’ I suffered from some skin disease, 
having a bad rash on my body. I consulted a 
doctor, who said it was caused by impurities in the 
blood, and gave me a prescription. I went and had 
it made up at the chemist’s, who told me it con- 
tained arsenic, and that I was to take it exactly as 
ordered. This medicine made me sick, so I stopped 
taking it, and consulted a herbalist, who gave me 
medicine which did me no good. After taking 
other medicines, I went to see a chemist I know, 
and he advised me to take ‘ Clarke's Blood Mixture,’ 
as according to the amount of this medicine he sold 
and what benefits he had heard had been derived 
from it, he considered it the best for skin and blood 
diseases. I bought a bottle, and when I had finished 
it the effect was marvellous ; after taking four bottles 
I was quite cured. This was many years ago, and so 
I can safely say the cure is a permanent one. You 
are at liberty to publish this for the benefit of other 
sufferers.” —J une 21, 1903. 


CLARKE’S BLOOD MIXTURE is sold by all Chemists and Stores throughout the 
Price 2/9 per bottie. Beware of imitations and substitutes. 


world. 





Read the following : 


A LADY GURED OF BAD GASE OF ECZEMA 
“92, High-road, Stamford Hill, N. 
** June g, 1903. 

“ Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write 
to tell you of the benefit I have derived from taking 
‘Clarke's Blood Mixture.’ For over a year I suffered 
with psoriasis (eczema) in the worst form. I was 
under the doctor for months, but his treatment 
did not do me much good, and at last he told me I 
should have it all my life. My knees, arms, and 
also several places on my body were so bad that I 
made up my mind to try ‘ Clarke's Blood Mixture." 
I began with one small bottle, and have since had 
three large ones. At first it caused aslight rash on 
my arms and hands, but I persevered with the 
medicine, and am now eouaiehaly cured. Being 
in business, I have told several people of ‘ Clarke's 
Blood Mixture,’ and should you at any time wish to 
refer any one to me I shall be only too pleased to 
tell them of my case. You can make what use you 
like of this. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ (Miss) Eprrx M. Petrie.” 


THIS WORLD FAMED MEDICINE PERMANENTLY CURES - 


ECZEMA SCROFULA ULCERATED LEGS BLOTCHES 
BLOOD POISON ¢- SORES OF ALL KINDS 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL! 


THE DESIDERATUM OF LIFE: 


NATURAL LAWS. 


It is impossible to have a South Front 
All Round Your House, 


BUT NOT IMPOSSIBLE TO PREVENT, RELIEVE, OR REMOVE 
HUMAN SUFFERING BY NATURAL LAWS. 


Or, in other words Huxley says: 
‘‘It is for you to find out why your 


ears are boxed.”’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents 
and removes disease only by natural 
¥~ laws. Its universal success dis- 
tinctly proves that you cannot over- 
state its great value. To prove the 
truth of this bold assertion read the 
20-page pamphlet ‘given with each 
bottle. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
> always does good—never any harm. 
Its simple and natural action recti- 
fies the stomach, and makes the 
liver laugh with joy! 





CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


MORAL FOR ALL: 


“I need not be missed if another succeed me; 
To reap down those fields which in spring | have sown. 
He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done.” 


HAVE served for more than a quarter of a century with my regiment in the West Indies and on 

the West Coast of Africa, and have constantly used ENO‘’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ I have always 
found it of the utmost use, especially during the Ashantee War, under Sir Garnet Wolseley. I have 
been through several epidemics of yellow fever during my military career, but have never had an attack. 
This I attribute to the use of ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which T strongly recommend, more especially to those 
living or travelling in tropical countries. —(Signed) , Captain, Retired Pay, West India Regiment, 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, 9th April, 1900.” ; 


The effect of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ upon any Disordered and Feverish 
Condition is Simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, 
and an Unsurpassed One. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, $.E., by J. ¢. ENO'S Patent. 
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MORE THAN 100% 
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THE TIMES 
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who asks for 





it will receive a 





signed guarantee in 








these words: 








Did 
you ever 
make an in- 
_  vestment 
with so cer- § 
tain arisein ae 
value before | 
you? 
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REPLY TO 
BE ADDRESSED TO 


‘The Manager.’ 


[COPY OF LETTER SENT 
TO AN INQUIRER. ] 









*28th October, 1903. nee 


y —And the § 
rise will come & 






* Dear Sir, 


























‘In reply to ‘your letter of yesterday | am 
‘very glad of the opportunity you afford me for 
* putting the matter clearly before you. We have 
‘ only a limited number of copies of the newly com- 
‘ pleted Encyclopedia Britannica remaining, and 
* these we fully expect to dispose of by, or hefore, 
‘the 19th December next, hut whether we do so 
‘or not we shall not sell in any part of the 
‘United Kingdom a single copy after the 19th 
‘December for one penny less than the published 
* price (£57 cloth, £69 half morocco, £79 three- 
‘quarter levant, and £101 full morocco), less 
“10 per cent. discount to the trade, and we shall 
“bind the trade not to sell below or above these 
“prices. Moreover, to prevent the possibility 
“of any one accumul:ting copies we, even now, 
“decline to deliver more than one copy to one 
‘address, and none to hooksellers for sale. 
“We cannot, of course, promise that no single 
‘person will, after the 19th December, he will- 
‘ing to part with his second-hand copy at’ 











“less than the prices above quoted, but we do distinctly promise that ao single 
“copy shall be sold by us, by any one on our behalf or by any one with our 
“consent and approval except on the terms above stated, and as we absolutely 
‘control the sale of The Encyclopedia Britannica we believe that no copies will 
“be sold except at these full retail prices. We turther guarantee that the 
‘perfected work in thirty-five volumes will remain unchanged as it is now 
‘offered, and that no new volumes, no new edition, no supplementary matter, 
“no emendations of any kind will be published before 1910 at the very earliest. 
*! am sorry that it is inconvenient to you to purchase before January, but 
‘there is no alternative, and if you or any one else can show that we have in 
‘any way departed from the above engagement we undertake to return you 
“whatever you paid for your copy and all expenses that you have been put to.’ 


“Yours truly,’ 








Tus guarantee gives you such a chance 
as you never had in your life. 

No trustworthy banker or broker ever 
gave such a guarantee, for if he abso- 
lutely knew that any stock would, in a few 
days, be worth more than double its 
present price, he would not waste time in 
advising his customers to buy it, he would 
use all his available capital in buying for 
his own account. 

If it is hard to imagine such an oppor- 
tunity in connexion with the stock market, 
it is almost as hard to imagine how it is 
that you a certainty 
when you buy a book. If some obscure 


are offered such 


publisher made such a promise, you 
would shrug your shoulders and talk about 
something else; you simply would not 
believe him, but the name of ‘ The Times’ 
dissipates every doubt. You know that 
‘The Times’ will fully execute every 
obligation it assumes. 

You know that if you subscribe to-day 
for the newly-completed Encyclopedia 
Britannica, making only one small pay- 
ment to bind the bargain, you will see, a 
few days from now, that any one who 
applies to ‘ The Times’ for a copy will be 
told to go to the booksellers and pay 
more than twice the price you have agreed 
to pay. 

You will see some of your neighbours — 
for there are always people who delay 
until they lose a chance—pay more than 
fifty times as much as you will have 
paid (more than twice as much as you 


will have agreed to pay in small instal- 


ments) for the very same book that you 
acquired so easily. 

Even after you had used the thirty-five 
volumes, they would probably fetch at 
second-hand nearly double what ‘The 
Times’ charges for a new copy to-day. 
The bookseller himself, although he will 
receive a trade discount of two shillings 
in the pound, will be paying about double 
the price at which ‘ The Times’ offers The 
Encyclopedia Britann’ « to-day. 

You might be very glad to buy as a 
speculation a dozen copies and sell them 
again when the price has been increased 
by more than a hundred per cent., but it 
is not possible for you to do that, because 
‘The Times’ will not sell, at the special 
present prices, more than one copy to any 
one subscriber. 

The bookseller cannot speculate either, 
for until the increased price is in force 
‘The Times’ will not supply even one 
copy to a bookseller for sale. It may 
seem to you a very curious situation; 
but the secret of the story is simple 
enough when it is explained. 


The newly-completed’ Encyclopedia 
Britannica, of which the last volumes 
were published only this year, represents 
to-day an investment of more than half- 
a-million sterling. That enormous sum 
of money has been actually paid out in 
preparing the book and promoting its 
sale, without counting the cost of printing 
and binding the copies which have been 
delivered and which are being delivered 
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this week, yet ‘ The Times’ has been selling copies 
of the book through the autumn, and will continue 
selling them for a few days more, at only a very small 
The catalogue price, which is no more than 
a fair price for The Encyclopedia Britannica (as 
you will admit if you read this advertisement 
through, and see what the volumes contain) is £ 57 for 
the cloth binding. ‘The Times’ is selling ‘ Intro- 
ductory’ copies, in order to advertise the 
completed book, at less than half this catalogue 
price and for monthly payments so small that hardly 
any man in England is too poor to better his educa- 
tion by procuring the great library of reading and 
reference. Clergymen and school teachers are eagerly 
buying the book, using and quoting it constantly, 
speaking of it enthusiastically to their friends. 
They would not have been able to buy it, they 
would not be talking about it to-day, if it were 
being sold at the full catalogue price. And they 
are not the only classes of men with but small in- 


profit. 


newly- 


comes who advertise a book by talking about it. 
From one point of view, subscribers who begin 


life with less advantages of education do even 
more to promote the reputation of The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica when they declare that it is of 


use to them. When, for instance, a cabinet 
maker (Mr. W. G. Churcher, High Street, Bishops 
Waltham), writes to ‘The Times’ to say how useful 


the volumes are to a working man, there is 
no question but that the book is 
finding its way into the hearts and 











One of 
the 35 
Vols. in 
the Three- 
quarter Levant 
Binding. 


[ 94in. wide ——] [—2}In. thick—] 







112 In. high 





Subscriber No. 26326, a colliery engine- 





homes of the people. Another subscriber, 
at Herne Hill, writes, ‘J am only a work- 
ing chap and have not received much education, 
but I have tried to make up the deficiency, 
and have found The Encyclopedia Bni- 
tannica invaluable.’ 

A working man in Sunderland writes, 
‘On my part, being a workman, some thought 
it an extravagance to buy The Encyclopedia 
But with the Index it is as plain 
as a pikestaff. What a boon such a book would 
have been to me forty years ago! Now it has 
given me many happy hours and supplied me 
with necessary information.’ 


: 
Britannica. 


Another subscriber writes from Liver- 
pool :—* Use this it is of use, but do 
not put my I am only a 
employer would not like 
it. The Encyclopedia Britannica is a feast 
that, by ** The Times” system of payments, all 
classes may partake of.’ 


letter 1f 
vestdence, as man- 


here, and my 


Sé7 vant 


man, who pays seven shillings a week for 
rent, and wants to give his four children 
a better start in the world than he had, 
writes from Newcastle :—‘/f all intelligent 
working men would take advantage of your 
unique half-price offer, and obtain the valuable 
work, it would be to thety lasting benefit, and 
would go far to remove the reproach often flung 
in the teeth of the British workman about the 
better education of German and other foreign 
artisans,’ 

Mr. Henry Wood, 16, Hoxton Street, 
Girlington, Bradford, writes:—‘I may 
that the amount of money I paid for 
1 seemed to me to be a very large 
; myself to spend 


7 
would not 


say 
my Encyclopedi 
sum for a working man like 
but I 
be without it for several times its cost.’ 

When 
and 
Commons 





on a work of refercnce, now 
Prime Minister 
the House of 

Encyclopedia 


not only the 
Speaker of 


The 


the 
praise 
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Britannica, when not only men like the Lord High Chancellor, 
and the Lord Chief Justice of England are subscribers, 
but when working men own and use the volumes, when 
clerks earning a hundred a year deny themselves luxuries 
in order to possess a library which is nowadays a_ necessity 
to every man who wants to get on in the world, The Encyclopedia 
Britannica is advertised as no other book has ever been. That 
advertisement is more than worth all the sum of the profits upon 
the first few thousand copies which ‘ The Times’ has sacrificed in 
order that the reputation of the newly-completed work might be 
quickly established. Rich men are not the buyers who do most to 
give a book a reputation. A certain proportion among them buy 
books they never look at, just as they have more horses in their 
stables than they can drive. But a man of small means uses a book 
when he has bought it. He is the best friend a publisher can have 
when a book will stand examination. 

There is the whole secret of the ‘ Introductory’ price, the less- 
than-half-price at which ‘ The Times’ is for a few days more selling 
the newly-completed Encyclopedia Britannica. When the book- 
seller is paying ‘The Times’ nearly twice as much as you will pay 
if you subscribe to-day, there will be a handsome profit for every 
copy sold. The people who do not heed this advertisement at once 
will be paying that profit; you can avoid that profit if you will 
forward to ‘The Times’ to-day the Inquiry Form which you will 
find at the end of this advertisement, and when you have received 
an Order Form with particulars of the prices, of the monthly 
payment system, and of the various styles of binding, sign that 
Order Form at once and secure your copy before it is too late. 

In the meantime, before you receive the specimen pages from 
The Encyclopedia Britannica and the account of the work which 
will be forwarded to you, perhaps you would like to have in a few 
words a statement of some of its characteristics. 





The most obvious of these characteristics is of course the huge 
size of the work. To say that a book contains forty million words 
of text, as this book does, means that it is as large as three or four 
hundred ordinary books, for a hundred thousand words is certainly 
rather over than under the average size of a printed volume. But 
even this gigantic figure conveys imperfectly the vastness of The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, because three or four hundred ordinary 
books present to the reader’s mind the experiences and the thoughts 
of only three or four hundred men, whereas the thirty-five massive 
volumes of The Encyclopedia Britannica incorporates the work 
of no less than 2,100 among the most distinguished men of our 
time. The system of specialization has been carried to the 
utmost possible limits. To cite one instance, the subject of sea- 
faring alone, the discussion of the building and management of 
the naval, commercial, and sporting vessels, of sails and marine 
engines, of lighthouses and pilots, occupied no less than thirty-six 
distinct contributors. It is only upon a close examination of 
subjects, and of the admirably chosen contributors in each 
branch, that one realizes how full a treasury of information, derived 
from the very best sources, lies within the covers of The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, which is also an eminently readable book. 
A hundred pages like this would be insufficient for the development 
of this argument, and one can only come back to brutal figures which 
stun the reader more perhaps than they can enlighten him. 

An Index of more than 600,000 entries was required for the mere classify- 
ing and sorting of the various items of information which The Encyclopedia 
Britannica contains. In order to form some idea of what this 
figure means, think of any six facts ; for example :—(1) The 
amount of foreign corn which comes into the United Kingdom in 
a year. (2) The difference between town death rates and rural 
death rates. (3) The fact that you cannot get a fair amount of 
work out of a man in England unless he has an amount of food 








costing 3s. 3d. a day. (4) The fact that 
only sixty years ago 170,000 special 
constables sworn in to _ protect 
London from a mob. (5) The fact that 
an electric tram car can do as much as 
200 miles ina day. (6) The fact that a 
recent German law calls for inspection of 
all dogs’ flesh intended for human food. 
Here are six facts, chosen at random 


were 


facts of varying importance, but any one 
of them suggesting an interesting train of 
thought. There is probably no one of 
them that would not yield material for 
half-an-hour’s interesting talk. Multiply 
this six by 100,000; try to imagine a 
book which contains 600,000 facts, geo- 
graphical, industrial, statistical, commer- 
cial, facts related to art, literature, music, 
religion, science, to every branch of human 
thought and human activity. When you 
have done that you have formed some 
idea of the size and scope of The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

Another striking and important charac- 
teristic of The Encyclopedia Britannica 
is that it is 
library whi 
by spending ten times as much money in 


buying separate books. 
ying se} 


more up to date than any 


h you could possibly form 


The last volume (thirty-five) was issued 
last April (1903), Volume 34 weeks 
before that (february, 1903), Volumes 33 


and 32 on the 19th and 15th of December, 


SIX 


1902, Volume 31 in November, 1902, 
Volume 30 in October, 1902. 
\ll the latest discoveries are fully 


treated in The Encyclopedia Britannica, 


and wherever we look we find evidence 
of the extent to which the book has been 
brought up to date. The pages are full 
of such dates as 1902, I9g01, Yrgo0o 

naturally enough, if we consider the dates 
at which the volumes were published. 
For example, the article upon Sugar con- 
tains the articles of the very important 
Brussels Sugar Convention, which was 
not signed till March, 1902; in the article 
upon Strikes and Lock-outs is luded a 
description of the American Coal Strike 
which occurred in May, 1 Marconi's 
experiments in the following July are 
discussed by Professor Fleming in hi 
treatise on Wireless Telegraphy; the 
British Commercial Treaty with China 


signed in September, 1902, is included in 
the article on Treaties; in the article 
Steamship Lines the history of the Morgan 
Combine is traced up to October, 1902; 
the biographies of Sir Richard Temple, 
Zola, and Rudolf Virchow conclude with 
the deaths of these men (March and 
September, 1902), and the biography of 
Cecil Rhodes (who died March, 1902) 
goes on to speak of his will. The book 
contains notices of such recent events as 
the eruption of Mont Pelée (May, 1902), 
the collapse of St. Mark’s Campanile 
(July, 1902), the enthronement of the 
King of Spain (May, 1902), the appearance 
of Miss Ellen Terry with Mrs. Kendal in 
‘The Merry Wives’ (June, 1902), the 
Japanese Treaty with Great Britain 
(February, 1902). 

Such obvious instances catch the eye 
on every hand, and the knowledge that 
the volumes contain the most recent 
information on every subject makes the 


reader turn to them with double confi- 
de nce, 
But it is not merely because it does 


include all the latest facts, figures, and 
developments that The Encyclopedia 
Britannica strikes the reader as being so 
exceptionally up to date. This conviction 
is even more brought home to him when 
he notices the great length at which recent 
history arid the latest developments are 
treated. It has been computed that more 
than a quarter of its total space is 
occupied exclusively with the history, the 
personalities, the discoveries, and .the 
advances in knowledge that have been 
made during the past generation. 


The biographies of living men and 
women afford, perhaps, the most striking 
illustrations of the degree to which The 
Encyclopedia Britannica is up to date. 
In turning over the pages we find, for 
instance, not only that there is a biography 
of Mr. Chamberlain, but also that it is 
some hundreds of words longer than the 
biography, let us say, of Sir Robert 
Walpole; we find again, not only that 
there is an article upon Tolstoy, but that 
the article is, if anything, a little longer 
than that on Aristotle. And this is only 
an illustration of a quality which runs 
through the work. 

This new and authoritative information 
is to be found in The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica—as it can be found nowhere else 
contributors who wrote for it 
emirent authorities who have them- 
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selves taken a part in 
ments of which write, or have 


the new develop- of their authorship: it is an encyclo- 


they 
observed contemporary movements from 
special points of vantage. 

If you were asked to make out a list of 
the great men to whose words upon their 
own special subject you would most care 
to listen, your list of names would be 


pedia, a library to which the inquirer 
may turn with assurance upon any sub- 
ject. You ask a question, and you get 
the answer from the lips of the most 
distinguished authorities imaginable—you 
get it, also, in the shortest possible time, 
by means of the magnificent Index of over 


among the 2,ooocontributors. Lord Kelvin 
on Physical Sciences, Lord Rayleigh, Sir 
William Crookes, Professor Deway on Chem- 
istry, Siy Michael Foster on Physiology, 
Siv Archibald Geikie on Geology, Professo» 
Ray Lankester on Zoology, Sir Robert Ball, 
Sty Norman Lockyer on Astronomy; Pro- 
fessor Fleming on Electricity ; upon literary 
subjects, Mr. John Morley, Sir Leslie Stephen 
Mr. Swinburne, and Siv Richard Jebb; on 
Naval and Military matters, Lord Brassey, 
ldmival Sampson, and Sir Evelyn Wood; 


600,000 entries. 


Such is the work which, if you are 
prompt, you may still secure at less than 
half the full price which is so soon to be 
restored. You can, moreover, secure 
this bargain by a single payment of 
only 21/-. But the end is close 
at hand, and in order to be in 
time you should write a post- 
card, or use the Inquiry 
Form, which you will find 
on the next page, 
to-day without 




















30,000 PAGES 





: OU 
, Dy. Nansen and Sirv Clements Markham on 
Arctic exploration; Siv Auckland Colvin, 
Siv Richard Temple, Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall 
on India; on Engineering, Siv E. Leader 
Williams and Professor Vernon Harcourt ; 
Lord Davey, Siy Francis Jeune, and Sir 





26,000 ARTICLES 





2,000 CONTRIBUTORS 





614 PLATES AND MAPS 








11,400 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


Frederick Pollock on Law; on History, fail. 

Freeman, Gardiner, Seeley, Fyffe, Mr. James 600,000 INDEX ENTRIES 
Bryce, Sir Spencer Walpole; Mr. Alfred 

Harmsworth on the halfpenny press; Sir TREATING OF 
Frederick Lugard z Siy Harry Johnstor 

‘vederick Lugard and Siwy Harry Johnston on HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
Central Africa; Siv T. Laudey Brunton on 

the treatment of diseases. A library BIOGRAPHY, COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, 
written from end to end by authorities of 

such standing is certainly the most ART, MUSIC, DRAMA, LAW, LITERATURE, 
valuable possession in the way of books e ee 
hat any one could secure for his house. PHILOSOPHY, RACES AND CREEDS, ! , 
But this extraordinary library is not ARMY AND NAVY, THE COLONIES, POLITICS, AGRI 


a collection of fine writings made, 


as other libraries are, for the sake CULTURE, ECONOMICS, BIOLOGY, ENGINEERING, SCIENCE’ 





AND ALL OTHER SUBJECTS. 
[Over.] 











Height of Bookcase, 4 ft. 341n. 





Depth, 94 in. 





Breadth of Bookcase 3ft. Zin 


[urniture Dealers sell this Case for from £2 5s. to {2 15s 
The Times’ sells it to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Subscribers as it sells the volumes at 


LESS than half price: only 21/ 
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Breadth of Bookcase, 2ft. 2jin. Depth. 1 ft. 10 In. 


This Revolving Bookcase, sumptuously finished and 

French polished, designed to stand in the corner of a 

room, is most convenient for reference to the volumes. 

This Case may be had for only five small monthly pay- 

ments, to be made after the payments for the volumes 
have been completed 
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envelore 


To THE MANAGER, 

*The Times’ 
Publication Department, 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.C. 


Please send me full particulars of the 
offer which is to close cn December 19, 
and the book describing the recently 

completed Encyc'opedia Britannica. This 
book I will return to you within three days 
of its receipt, if you send with it a Stamped and 
addressed cover in which to enclose it to you. 
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(Please write clearly) 


Address 


R @ R, CLARK, LTO. 


Triangle is worth 


L2I 


- to you if you put 


your name 
and address 





PRINTERS, EDINBUPGH 
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Height of Bookcase, 2 ft 





Height of Bookcase, 2ft. liin 


cunisras GARTERS, 6a, New Cavendish St,"":i:"s"" 


——_ ty a san ¢ LITERARY MACHINE, 99 BREAKFAST-IN- BED 
/ . desk im any position over am ey TABLES, 24.- 


ch 14. obviating fatig i oopins Invaluable to 


md Stud nis "Prices fro m 176. 


pak COMFORTS. 


SELF-PROPELLING 
ay HAIRS 





canes _ 
£1 





Bed L. a4 4s. 

SPINAL ( nantes FS Reclining Boards 10s. 

Bed Rests Adjustable Chairs & Couches. 

hy 19 Walking Machines. Portable 

Bed Baths 126 W.C.'s. Electric Bells. Urinals. 
Commodes 21- Air and Water Beds, &c. 











WEST OF ENGLAND FURNITURE. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
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MADE 
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* WORKS. 





COMPRISI* SIDE! ARD VERMANTI FT IN, DINNER WAGGON SPT DINING 
ABLE WO AKM AND h SMALL CHAIRS ID 


PRICE 30 GUINEAS. 


Carriage Paid. 


P. E. GANE, couege Green, BRISTOL. itweonr 























ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lo., BELFAST, 


a 
Symington’s And 156 to 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 
Awarded Gran b Diptoms of Se mour Edinburgh, 1890 ; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
Collars—Gentlemen’s four-fold from 


411 per doz 
High Pressure IRISH Cuffs for - = al Gentlemen from 
Steam Prepared per dozen 


me fare] COLLARS, [= 
FLOUR CUFFS. & SHIRTS. 





Easily Digested. Matchless Shires _ Roe 4 Long Cloth =e 4-fe rid 
Pure Linen Fronts, 35 oz. (to measure 2) ex 
For thickening Soups, Manufacturers to ile feuniens Majesty the King. 
Gravies, &c. V.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Orders and Inquiries 
Trade Mark for Samoles should be sent direct to Be fost. 
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ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “THE STRAND MAGAZINE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 7—12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





